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iarnings  Record  Best  Key 
o  Newspaper  Values 


t'HEN  newspaper  evaluation  expert 
meets  newspaper  evaluation  expert  in 
le  line  of  duty  today,  there  is  not 
cccssarily  a  meeting  of  the  minds, 
the  art  of  putting  a  price  on  a  news- 
aper  still  falls  short  of  being  an  exact 
:ience.  In  fact,  the  rules  of  thumb 
rhich  once  were  considered  proper 
nd  necessary  in  arriving  at  a  fair 
aluation  have  largely  gone  into  the 
Ucard.  because  evalution  experience 
i  recent  years  clearly  demonstrates 
lat  local  conditions  with  a  wide  de- 
ree  of  variation  are  the  governing 
jnsiderations. 

These  local  conditions  include  such 
ictors  as  the  extent  of  distribution 
irritory  and  cost  of  distribution,  kind 
[id  quantity  of  competition,  buying 
:wer  of  the  community,  and  the  eco- 
|bmic  conditions  prevailing  prior  to 
Kd  at  the  base  time  of  the  valuation, 
nese  factors  combine  to  make  the 
fctermination  of  the  value  of  any  one 
Kwspaper  as  a  going  concern  a  sepa- 
Kte  problem  wherever  it  arises. 

I  Nil*  Differeat  Fiqares 
I  The  experts  agree  on  that  point, 
Ken  though  they  may  disagree  on 
Ew  the  methods  and  factors  are  to 
K  applied.  TTie  most  recent  round- 
K  of  experts  occurred  in  Los  Angeles 
■few  months  ago,  when  nine  of  them 
Kre  assembled  to  value  a  block  of 
Imes-Mirror  Co.  stock  for  gift  tax 
Krposes,  and  arrived  at  nine  different 
■ures,  the  extremes  being  $1590  per 
Bare  apart.  Five  of  the  experts  were 
Kierienced  newspapermen  who  have 
Kraised,  purchased,  sold  and  merged 
^spapers  in  many  parts  of  the 
Vntry.  Three  were  economists  and 
Banciers,  and  one  a  professional  ap- 
friser. 

Bheir  estimates  were  based  on  iden- 
wl  facts,  a  series  of  stipulations  as 
■the  tan^ble  assets  of  the  company, 
■  history  of  earnings,  of  expenses, 
■  circulation  growth,  of  advertising 
Kition. 

Vith  the  facts  as  to  past  operation 
V  current  position  agreed  upon, 
■y  still  differed  on  the  importance 
■  be  placed  on  various  factors  and 
■methods  of  projection  and  capitali- 
Bon  of  future  earnings,  in  arriving 
■$750,  $1,090,  $984,  $525  (based  only 
■  the  company’s  newspaper  opera- 
n  where  the  others  were  based  on 
■r>all  newspaper  and  subsidiary 
^tion),  $940,  $950,  $2,314.21,  $2,340, 
V  between  $2,235  and  $2,250,  as  the 
VC  per  share  of  the  same  block  of 
Bk. 

■o  these  may  be  added  a  tenth 
VC,  $905.71,  and  an  eleventh, 
V3-91,  the  original  disputed  figures. 
Ve  material  contained  in  this  arti- 
■  and  one  to  follow  next  week, 
Based  upon  the  testimony  given 


Nine  Experts  Differ  Widely  In  Appraising 
Minority  Block  of  Los  Angeles 
Times-Mirror  Co.  In  Tax  Suit 


By  KEN  TAYLOR 

in  this  case,  and  represents  possibly 
the  ultimate  in  thought  on  the  many 
phases  of  valuation  problems,  diver¬ 
gent  though  the  approaches  may  be. 

History  of  the  Cose 

The  proceeding  was  the  appeal  of 
Marian  Otis  Chandler,  daughter  of 
the  founder  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  wife  of  Harry  Chandler,  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  before  the  United  States  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  to  determine  the  gift 
tax  due  by  reason  of  her  transfer,  in 
1935,  of  1,634  shares  of  common  stock 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Co.  to  a  trust  for 
benefit  of  seven  children.  The  testi¬ 
mony  is  now  on  review  before  the 
Board,  with  a  decision  possible  early 
this  year. 

Also  involved,  although  having  no 
bearing  on  the  valuation  problem,  is 
the  question  of  whether  a  gift  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  seven  persons  is  to 
be  considered  as  seven  gifts  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  tax,  and  thus  entitling  the 
donor  to  7  exclusions  of  $5,000  each 
in  returning  the  tax,  or  is  simply  one 
gift,  permitting  only  a  single  exclu¬ 
sion  on  this  score  of  $5,000.  Hereto¬ 
fore  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  has 
held  that  the  first  theory  governs, 
although  the  Commissioner  of  Inter¬ 


nal  Revenue  holds  for  the  second. 
Due  to  conflicting  opinions  on  the 
question  by  two  U.  S.  Circuit  Courts 
of  Appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
agreed  to  pass  on  the  question,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  Times  case  may 
not  therefore  be  decided  by  the  Board 
until  that  ruling  is  made. 

"Old  Rules"  No  Good 

One  of  the  witnesses,  William  G. 
Chandler  (not  related  to  the  Times 
publisher),  former  general  business 
manager  of  the  Scripps-Howard  or¬ 
ganization,  summed  up  present-day 
opinion  with  the  observation  that  “the 
rules  are  no  good.” 

He  was  not  aware  that  the  late  E. 
W.  Scripps  had  ever  used  any  of 
them,  even  though  some  had  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  him. 

Into  the  discard,  then,  go  such  rules 
as  the  one  that  values  a  newspaper 
at  the  sum  of  its  one  year’s  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  plus  the  value  of  its  physical 
assets,  or  the  rule  that  capitalizes  at 
ten  times  the  average  earnings  for  a 
period  of  years,  five  to  ten.  (A  capi¬ 
talization  method  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  is  generally  used  today.) 

“Another  idea  which  is  just  about 
the  limit  of  absurdity,”  Mr.  Chandler 


HOW  THE  EXPERTS  DIFFERED 

Arbitrary  rule-of-thumb  methods  of  valuing  newspapers  are  no  longer 
the  accepted  practice.  The  expert  today  makes  a  detailed  study  of  local 
conditions  and  varies  his  treatment  of  the  factors  involved  to  suit  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Here,  in  tabular  form,  are  the  essentials  of  the  methods  used  recently 
by  nine  newspaper  and  security  experts  in  valuing  a  block  of  1,634  shares 
of  'nmes-Mirror  Co.  stock,  publishers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 


WUliam  G. 

Bate  of 
CapItallzatloD 
of  Pnturo 
Earnlnsa 

DiTid«*nd 

Yield 

Prriod  Mlnoritjr 

Btudird  Htock 

Diaeount 

liiUuiB- 

Iblm 

Valua 

sRSo 

Chandler 

Dr.  David 

no  formula 

4.8% 

included* 

$750.00 

Friday 

Herbert  W. 

8  times 

5-10  yrs.  25% 

included 

1,090.00 

Cruickshank 
Col.  Robert  R. 

IVz  times 

7  yrs  33>/3% 

included 

984.00 

McCormick 
Jonathan  B. 

62/^  times 

10  yrs. 

included 

525.00* 

Lovelace 
’Theodore  E. 

3.8% 

10  yrs. 

included 

940.00 

Hammond 

A.  S.  Van 

3.78% 

5%  yrs. 
up  to 

included 

950.00 

Benthuysen 

8  times 

12  yrs.  20% 

separate 

2,31421 

Leo  E.  Owens 

10  times 

10  yrs.  15% 

separate 

2,340.00 

A.  B.  Hossack 

12Vi  times  (a) 
8  times  (b) 
IS'/s  times  (c) 

914  yrs.  15% 

separate 

2,235.00 

2,250.00 

*  Ovpr-all  valuation  from  capitalization  of  earnings  includes  intangibles. 

••  Valuing  the  newspaper  only.  Others  job  office  and  non-operating  business. 

(a)  On  assets  essential  to  newspaper  publishing. 

(b)  On  other  operating  assets. 

(o)  On  all  earnings,  operating  and  non-operating,  in  view  of  diversified  character. 


said,  “attempts  to  put  a  cash  value  oa 
the  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
newspaper. 

“If  subscribers  have  a  cash  value, 
to  be  brutal  and  mercenary  about  it, 
it  is  what  you  can  sell  those  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  as  potential  answers  of  adver¬ 
tisements;  and  the  total  circulation 
sales  figure  of  a  newspaper  doesn’t 
necessarily  bring  an  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  to  it. 

“There  are  examples  of  newspapers 
with  large  circulations  that  didn’t  com¬ 
mand  any  large  amount  of  advertising 
and  were  therefore  run  at  very  large 
losses  over  a  period  of  years. 

Applied  After  the  Fact 

“While  I  have  heard  these  rules 
publicized,  it  always  seemed  to  me 
people  applied  them  after  the  fact  in¬ 
stead  of  before.  They  fitted  the  body 
afterwards  instead  of  having  a  ready¬ 
made  affair.  There  are  too  many  fac¬ 
tors  involved  to  narrow  it  down  to 
any  fixed  rule.  ...  I  never  knew  E.  W. 
Scripps  and  associates  to  use  this  rule 
or  that  rule,  or  any  of  the  rules  I 
have  mentioned,  or  any  other  general 
rules  in  their  decisions  as  to  how 
much  they  would  pay  for  any  news¬ 
paper.” 

In  similar  vein,  A.  S.  Van  Ben- 
thuysen,  former  New  York  World 
executive,  and  newspaper  consultant, 
stated  “there  is  no  yardstick  by  which 
valuations  could  be  made,”  and  A.  B. 
Hossack,  vice-president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Appraisal  Co.,  said  “by  and  large 
those  rule-of-thumb  methods  are  a 
result  of  checking  the  consideration 
rather  than  a  means  of  determining 
the  price  between  the  willing  buyer 
and  the  willing  seller.” 

The  other  witnesses  included  Dr. 
David  Friday,  consulting  economist, 
former  president  of  Michigan  State 
College;  Herbert  W.  Cruickshank,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.;  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
president,  Chicago  Tribune;  Jonathan 
B.  Lovelace,  financial  analyst;  ’Theo¬ 
dore  E.  Hammond,  investment  banker, 
and  Leo  E.  Owens,  former  publisher 
of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer- 
Press,  and  former  associate  of  Bidder 
Brothers. 

Wltnettos  Had  Wide  Raaqo 

Their  experiences  have  included 
negotiations  leading  to  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  such  newspapers  as  the  New 
York  World,  New  York  Telegram, 
Akron  (O.)  Times,  Buffalo  Times,  El 
Paso  (Tex.)  Herald,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  -  Appeal,  Memphis  News- 
Scimitar,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Youngstown  (O.)  Telegram,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  Oklahoma  News, 
Baltimore  Post,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  Utica  Observer  Dispatch, 
Elmira  Star-Gazette,  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul 
Daily  News. 

In  their  appraisals  of  the  value  of 
the  Times-Mirror  Co.,  from  which 
they  then  determined  the  value  of 
.  the  block  of  stock  in  question.  Dr. 
Friday,  Cruickshank,  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Van  Benthuysen,  Owens  and 
Hossack  used  capitalization  methods, 
although  there  was  no  agreement 
among  them  as  to  the  basis  for  esti¬ 
mating  earnings,  the  period  of  years 
to  be  considered,  or  the  rate  of  capi¬ 
talization.  When  they  came  to  the 
question  of  what  discount  should  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  minority  stock 
(the  1,634  shares  is  a  little  more  than 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 

28%  of  the  5,760  shares  outstanding) 
there  was  even  greater  divergency  in 
their  opinions. 

The  other  three  based  their  valua¬ 
tions  principally  on  the  dividend 
yield,  comparing  the  Times-Mirror 
Co.  stock  (which  is  unlisted)  with 
listed  and  unlisted  stocks  of  compa¬ 
nies  having  similar  corporate  struc¬ 
tures  or  engaged  in  similar  diverse 
activities. 


Fahirc  Earnings  As  las* 

Thus,  earnings  and  asset  values 
form  the  basis  for  two  widely  used 
methods  of  evaluating  a  newspaper 
as  a  going  concern. 

Earnings,  in  fact,  are  among  the 
most  important  factors  in  valuing 
stock,  particularly  minority  stock,  it 
is  contended  in  the  petitioner’s  brief 
by  attorneys  Frederick  W.  William¬ 
son,  Joseph  D.  Peeler,  Ward  Loveless 
and  J.  Rex  Dibble.  And  in  capitaliz¬ 
ing  earnings  to  determine  the  value 
of  a  business,  it  is  future  earnings, 
not  past,  that  are  to  be  considered. 

In  the  case  of  stocks  for  which 
there  is  an  active  market,  sales  or 
bid-and-asked  prices  determine  the 
value.  Provisions  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1932  (Art.  19)  governing  other 
stocks  are  cited  by  J.  P.  Wenchel, 
Chief  Counsel,  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  his  associates,  Alva  C. 
Baird,  Frank  T.  Horner  and  Ralph  E. 
Smith  in  their  brief; 

“.  .  .  in  the  case  of  corporate  or 
other  bonds  [where  there  are  no  bid- 
or-asked  quotations  or  representa¬ 
tive  sales]  the  value  is  to  be  arrived 
at-  by  giving  consideration  to  the 
soundness  of  the  security,  the  interest 
yield,  the  date  of  maturity,  and  other 
relevant  factors,  and,  in  the  case  of 
shares  of  stock,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  company’s  net  worth,  earning 
power,  dividend-paying  capacity,  and 
all  other  relevant  factors  having  a 
bearing  upon  the  value  of  the 
stock.  .  . 

'In  her  original  tax  return  Mrs. 
Chandler  also  had  used  two  capitali¬ 
zation  methods,  one  of  earnings  and 
one  of  dividends,  and  had  also  esti¬ 
mated  the  value  of  the  stock  by  rea¬ 
son  of  a  restated  book  value  of  the 
assets  which  had  recently  been  made, 
and  on  the  basis  of  actual  sales  of 
some  of  the  shares. 


is  whether  the  prospects  are  for  con¬ 
tinued  dividends  at  the  same  rate,  or 
for  increases  or  decreases  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  next  major  question  will  be 
the  rate  of  capitalization.  As  the  fu¬ 
ture  appears  more  uncertain  and  haz¬ 
ardous  a  smaller  and  smaller  multi¬ 
plier  will  be  used.  The  customary 
range  is  from  six  times  (or  at  the  rate 
of  a  16  2/3%  return)  to  eight  or  ten 
times  (12V^  or  10%  return.)  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Chandler  thought  “a  publisher 
should  probably  expect  to  get  at  least 
15%  profit  on  his  gross  receipts.  He 
doesn’t  always  get  it.  That  would  be 
a  fair  figure,  considering  the  hazards 
of  the  business.” 


The  Times-Mirror  Co.  stock  pre¬ 
sented  another  consideration,  not 
found  in  the  majority  of  newspaper 
structures.  That  is  in  the  division 
of  its  business  into  two  classes,  an 
operating  activity  which  publishes  the 
newspaper  and  operates  a  large  job 
office  (in  itself  a  novelty  among  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers),  and  a  non¬ 
operating  or  investment  business. 
The  latter  is  looked  upon  as  a  back¬ 
log  for  the  protection  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  business  in  the  case  of  serious 
setbacks  or  emergencies. 


Wkat  Poriod  it  Itttr 

In  capitalizing  earnings  one  of  the 
major  points  -is  the  selection  of  the 
years  that  will  represent  a  true  aver¬ 
age  of  the  earning  power  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  A  five-year  average  is  held 
to  give  a  fair  picture  under  certain 
candlUnns;  at  other  times  it  may  take 
six,  seven,  ten  or  twelve  years.  All 
the  e}q>erts  seek  to  choose  a  period 
that  win  include  good  and  bad  years 
so  that  their  average  will  provide  a 
sound  base'  for  a  forecast  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  In  the  case  of  a  sale,  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  future  performance  that  is  being 
purchased,  not  past  performance.  The 
decision  as  to  how  many  years  to  go 
back  will  thus  vary  according  to  the 
experts’  opinions  as  to  which  are 
typical,  above-normal,  .or  sub-normal 
years.  In  general  a  longer  period  is 
being  taken  today  than  was  the  case 
in  the  ’20s,  since  there  have  been 
marked  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  newspaper  business,  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  general,  between  the  periods. 

Earnings'  likewise  have  a  bearing 
where  dividends  are  taken  as  the 
basis  for  capitalization.  The  relation 
is  not  so  direct,  however,  since  the 
dividend  rate  may  remain  constant 
over  a  period  of  years  while  the 
actual  earnings  fluctuate  materially. 
The  question  to  be  considered  here 


CALENDAR 


The  Purchaser's  Viewpoint 

However,  such  backlogs  must  be 
highly  liquid  for  their  most  effective 
use,  Mr.  Chandler  noted,  such  as  gov¬ 
ernment  securities  or  other  easily 
marketable  investments,  whereas  in 
this  case  a  great  portion  was  invested 
in  various  kinds  of  real  estate,  loans, 
and  securities  for  which  there  was  no 
active  market,  an  unfavorable  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  backlog,  in  his  opinion.  The 
assets  of  the  corporation  are  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  operating 
and  non-operating  activities. 

In  arriving  at  the  over-all  valua¬ 
tion,  these  activities  were  treated  sep¬ 
arately  in  most  cases.  The  future 
earnings  from  each  branch  were  de¬ 
termined  separately,  and  they  were 
capitalized  at  different  rates.  Be¬ 
cause  the  investment  brandi  of  the 
business  is  relatively  more  stable,  a 
smaller  return  is  acceptable,  and  the 
capitalization  rate  ranged  from  ten 
times  to  16  2/3  times,  or  on  the  basis 
of  a  10  to  6%  return. 

General  factors  to  be  considered  by 
a  practical  newspaper  operator  in  con¬ 
templating  the  purchase  of  a  news¬ 
paper  include  the  population  of  the 
community  and  environs  where  pub¬ 
lished,  whether  the  population  is 
growing,  standing  still  or  going  back, 
the  per-capita  buying  power  of  the 
residents  (a  factor  in  advertising  po¬ 
tentialities),  the  competitive  factors 


Jan.  13 — Massachusetts  Press 
Assn.,  Boston  University,  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism,  meet¬ 
ing.  Boston. 

Jan.  13 — National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Assn.,  30th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  New  York. 

Jan.  13>18 — Wisconsin  Adver¬ 
tising  Exposition  and  Conven¬ 
tion,  Milwaukee  Athletic  Club, 
Milwaukee. 

Jan.  16-18 — North  Carolina 
Newspaper  Institute,  annual 
meeting.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  and  Dur¬ 
ham. 

Jan.  16-18 — Kentucky  Press 
Assn.,  annual  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Louisville. 

Jan.  17-18  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspapers  Publishers’  Assn., 
annual  convention,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  17-19 — California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Del  Monte  Hotel, 
Del  Monte. 

Jan.  19  —  Califomia-Nevada 
Associated  Press  meeting,,  Del 
Monte. 

Jan.  20 — New  York  Associ¬ 
ated  Dailies,  meeting,  Syracuse 
Hotel,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  21-22 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra¬ 
cuse. 


have  been  gradually  increasing  since 
then. 

Mr.  Chandler  gave  consideration  to 
most  of  these  and  other  factors  in 
valuing  the  Times  stock  at  $750  a 
share  as  of  the  date  of  the  gift  in 
1935.  With  the  exception  of  one  year 
the  dividend  rate  had  been  $36  a 
year  for  10  years,  and  that  return  was 
no  less  than  that  of  newspaper  or  pub¬ 
lishing  bonds  on  the  New  York  Curb 
at  that  time,  he  said,  being  a  4.8% 
return  at  his  valuation.  The  bonds 
of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.,  with  its  hold¬ 
ings  and  control  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  United  Press,  Newspaper  j 
Enterprise  Association,  United  Fea-  j 
tures,  and  Newspaper  Information  ^ 
Service,  were  then  giving  a  return  ■ 
of  less  than  5%,  he  added.  “I  would  i 
rather  have  listed  stocks,  and  I  would  ; 
have  a  bigger  spread  back  of  my  : 
stocks.” 


Jan.  21 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 


including  the  expense  and  nature  of 
competition  and  the  number  of  com¬ 
peting  media,  possible  increases  in 
operating  expenses,  including  payroll 
and  newsprint,  the  trend  of  income 
from  advertising  and  subscriptions 
and  the  possibility  of  increasing  them 
or  decreasing  expenses,  the  ability  of 
the  purchaser  to  provide  adequate 
and  efficient  management,  whether 
the  paper  is  a  morning  or  evening 
publication,  its  position  in  the  field,  its 
plant  facilities,  its  last  available  bal¬ 
ance  sheet,  the  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ments  for  as  many  years  as  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  past  dividend  record. 

Old  Earnings  Levels  Gene 
Such  a  purchaser  probably  would 
look  first  at  the  operating  figures, 
bearing  in  mind  that  if  his  compari¬ 
sons  carried  him  back  to  the  years 
1926,  ’27,  ’28  and  ’29  that  receipts  at 
those  levels  were  gone,  probably  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  He  would  note 
that  newsprint  prices  reached  their 
lowest  point  in  ^  years  in  1935,  and 
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Dr.  Friday  arrived  at  a  valuation 
of  $1,090  per  share  after  studying  the 
business  and  general  activities  of  the 
company,  going  over  the  assets,  and 
studying  the  earnings  for  the  10  prior  ! 
years.  He  decided  that  neither  the  j 
10-year  period,  nor  either  of  the  tvro 
5-years  periods  which  comprised  h, 
could  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  in 
estimating  his  future  earnings,  and  so 
settled  on  a  figure  that  was  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  10-year  average,  but  about 
twice  the  average  of  the  second  five 
years.  He  made  a  separate  study  of 
the  investment  end  of  the  business 
over  the  same  years.  Because  d 
the  hazards  and  uncertainty  of  the 
newspaper  business,  he  capitalized 
that  portion  of  the  prospective  earn¬ 
ings  at  eight  times  G2V^%),  and  be¬ 
cause  the  investment  end  is  relatively 
more  certain,  he  capitalized  that  at 
16  2/3  times  (6%). 

Eight  Timet  Earnings  ''Limit" 

Mr.  Cruickshank,  using  a  seven- 
year  average,  which  included  three 
good  years,  three  poor  years,  and  one 
medium  year,  reached  a  value  of  $981 
per  share  for  the  stock.  In  the  Gan¬ 
nett  organization,  he  said,  since  the 
depression  8  times  earnings  is  the 
limit  they  would  go  in  purchasing  a 
newspaper  property,  and  that  would 
be  used  only  for  a  good  evening  pa¬ 
per;  they  have  gone  as  low  as  6.4 
times  earnings.  Considering  the  city, 
the  management,  the  advertising  and 
reader  acceptance,  the  prestige,  thi 
fact  that  the  Times  is  a  morning  and 
Sunday  paper  with  strong  competition, 
and  other  factors,  he  decided  7% 
times  prospective  earnings  (1314%) 
would  give  a  fair  valuation  of  tfai 
newspaper  business.  He  thought  da 
return  from  the  investment  asset) 
should  be  no  less  than  6  2/3%,  and 
capitalized  those  earnings  at  15  timei 

Col.  McCormick’s  valuation  con¬ 
sidered  only  the  newspaper  opere- 
tion,  excluding  both  the  job  ofSet 
and  the  investment  branch  of  the 
business,  and  resulted  in  a  figure  oi) 
$525  per  share.  This  was  on  the  basL' 
of  a  6  2/3  capitalization  of  the  lad 
10  years’  average  earnings,  althoufii 
sometimes  5,  6  or  7  years  are  taken 
“As  long  as  I  can  remember,”  he 
said  when  giving  his  deposition  foe 
the  case,  “in  this  office  it  has  beet 
considered  that  a  newspaper  should 
be  valued  on  that  basis.  In  puttim 
in  improvements  we  have  tried  te 
use  that  measure.  I  can’t  say  thd 
we  have  always  been  able  to  do  » 
because  other  factors  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol  entered  in,  but  that  has  been  * 
mark  to  aim  for.”  That  method  takes 
into  account  “the  risks  and  hazards 
and  the  fallibility  of  human  judg¬ 
ment,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Lovelace,  considering  the  prob-  ] 
lem  from  the  investor’s  standpoint  ij 
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“Profit  Only”  Concept  of  Press 
Disproved  by  Scientific  Survey 

Charge  Is  "Slander"  Upon  Most  Dailies,  Prof. 
Thorndike  Declares  in  Report  Showing  News 
Is  Still  Main  Concern  of  Newspaper  Makers 


the  common  conception  of  to¬ 
day’s  newspapers  as  “purely  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  managed  with  an 
eye  single  to  profits”  is  described  as 
“a  slander”  upon  most  of  the  press 
of  the  United  States  by  Prof.  E.  L. 
Thorndike,  of  the  Institute  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  in  commenting 
upon  disclosures  of  a  scientific  study 
of  American  newspapers  made  pub¬ 
lic  Jan.  4. 

Dailies  in  28  Cities  Surveyed 

Those  who  make  the  newspapers 
still  consider  their  craft  to  be  that 
of  getting  and  presenting  the  news 
in  a  conventional  mixture  of  facts 
from  which  deviations  are  few  and 
slight,  according  to  Prof.  Thorndike. 
And.  he  adds,  newspapers  apparently 
are  still  bought  in  large  measure  for 
the  conventional  informational  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  daily  journal  of  the  past 
half  century  rather  than  as  a  means 
of  entertainment. 

Prof.  Thorndike  made  his  study  as 
a  small  part  of  a  project  supported 
by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration.  Results  of  his  investigation 
were  summarized  in  an  article,  “The 
Press  in  American  Cities,”  appearing 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  Scientific 
Monthly,  published  for  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  parent  body  of  the  country’s 
learned  societies.  Dr.  Thorndike  is 
emeritus  professor  of  education  at 
Columbia  and  one  of  the  leading  ex¬ 
perimental  psychologists. 

Contents  of  one  or  more  issues  of 
dailies  in  28  cities  during  six  week 
days.  Sept.  13  to  18,  1937,  were  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  Dr.  Thorndike  in  seeking 
the  answers  to  the  questions;  “What 
is  an  American  newspaper?”  and 
“How  do  the  newspapers  in  cities  that 
rank  high  in  welfare  differ  from  those 
in  cities  that  are,  relatively,  low  in 
welfare?” 

While  the  difference  in  the  non¬ 
advertising  content  of  newspapers 
published  in  14  cities  that  rank  high 
in  measures  of  general  welfare  and 
of  qualities  of  intelligence,  morality, 
etc.,  of  individuals  and  14  that  score 
low  in  such  measures  are  of  a  char¬ 
acter  that  would  be  expected  a  priori. 
Dr.  Thorndike  finds  that  the  facts 
themselves  show  such  differences,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  very  small. 

Many  Excellent  Editorials 
“The  newspapers  of  the  superior 
cities  may  be  more  truthful,  intellec¬ 
tual,  moral,  humane,  refined  and  im¬ 
partial  than  the  others  to  a  degree 
not  shown  by  the  counts  of  subject- 
matter.  Such  a  qualitative  analysis 
requires  much  time  from  very  able 
critics  and  was  impossible  within  my 
resources. 

“But  such  casual  inspection  as  I 
could  make  leads  me  to  expect  that 
these  differences  also  are  small.  There 
certainly  were  many  editorials  in  the 
press  of  the  low  cities  which  were 
excellent  in  every  way.  It  must  also 
he  kept  in  mind  that  much  of  the 
contents  of  the  press  in  all  these  cities 
IS  bought  from  agencies  and  used  as 
bought. 

“The  variations  among  cities  in  the 
j  content  and  style  of  the  press  are 


very  great,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
caused  largely  by  local  customs  and 
the  ideals  of  owners  and  editors  rather 
than  by  fundamental  differences  in 
the  ideals  of  the  residents. 

“The  press  of  a  city  is  in  fact  not 
an  accurate  indicator  of  its  general 
degree  of  civilization,  welfare,  hu¬ 
maneness  or  intelligence.  There  is  a 
correlation,  but  it  is  not  close. 

“One  glance  at  the  infant  death  rate, 
the  percentage  of  16  and  17-year-olds 
in  school,  the  per  capita  circulation 
of  public  libraries  and  the  number  of 
telephones  per  thousand  population 
will  give  a  truer  picture  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  in  a  community  than  a 
perusal  of  ten  thousand  columns  of 
its  newspapers.” 

Dally  Not  a  Community  Mirror 
Warning  students  of  community  life 
that,  while  a  community’s  newspaper 
should  be  considered  in  their  inve.sti- 
gations,  it  should  only  be  accounted 
one  among  scores  of  features  of  its 
life,  he  says  that  either  the  dollar- 
chaser  or  the  idealist  acquiring  pub¬ 
lishing  responsibility  would  probably 
fill  his  newspaper  with  much  the 
same  content,  what  newspaper  buyers 
expect  to  find  in  newspapers. 

“A  newspaper  is  not  a  mirror  re¬ 
flecting  the  nature  of  the  community 
where  it  is  published,”  he  declares. 
“Nothing  short  of  a  solid  body  of  facts 
can  do  that.  On  the  contrary,  the 
newspaper  in  any  of  these  28  cities 
could  probably  change  its  content  to 
be  more  like  the  average  newspaper 
without  losing  much  circulation  or 
even  having  the  changes  noticed,  if 
it  made  them  slowly  enough. 

“Indeed,  a  sordid  commercialism 
could  find  moderate  support  for  its 
kind  of  newspaper  in  our  ‘best’  cities; 
a  competent  idealism  could  find  sup¬ 
port  for  its  kind  of  newspaper  in  our 
‘worst’  cities. 

“The  profiteer  and  the  enthusiast 
would  probably  fill  their  papers  with 
much  the  same  content — namely,  that 
which  the  buyers  of  newspapers  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  in  newspapers.” 

But  the  social  control  that  news¬ 
paper  buyers  exert  over  the  content 
of  newspapers,  while  definitive,  is  not 
rigid,  he  continues,  and  in  place  of 
the  slander  that  the  newspaper  pan¬ 
ders  to  its  readers  while  catering  to 
its  advertisers  in  the  interest  of  prof¬ 
its,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  it  provides  a  conventional  mix¬ 
ture  of  current  facts  with  considerable 
disregard  for  the  anti-social  appetites 
of  the  population. 

Departures  Few  and  Slight 
“It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  today  as  purely  commercial 
enterprises  managed  with  an  eye 
singly  to  profits,  which  are  to  be  got 
from  advertising,  which  is  to  be  got 
by  circulation,  which  is  to  be  got  by 
entertainment  for  the  masses,  which 
is  to  be  got  by  avoiding  all  intellec¬ 
tual  difficulties  and  appealing  to  com¬ 
mon  passions  and  prejudices,”  Dr. 
Thorndike  writes. 

“The  facts  of  the  counts  suggest  that 
for  most  of  the  press  of  the  United 
States,  this  is  a  slander. 

“It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the 
newspaper  of  today,  with  considerable 


disregard  of  the  cravings  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  provides  a  conventional  mixture 
of  facts  about  what  has  happened 
during  the  past  24  hours  at  home  and 
abroad,  descriptions  of  athletic  con¬ 
tests,  statistics  about  prices,  fiction 
and  humor  in  words  and  pictures,  and 
notes  about  women’s  styles,  house¬ 
keeping,  politics,  personal  health  and 
happiness,  and  occasionally  about 
the  impersonal  world  of  truth  and 
beauty. 

“The  departures  from  this  conven¬ 
tional  mixture  either  upward  toward 
what  the  ablest  and  best  would  choose 
in  their  noblest  moments,  or  down¬ 
ward  toward  what  the  dull  and  vulgar 
seek  as  entertainment,  are  few  and 
slight. 

Variations  in  Space 

“Apparently  those  who  buy  news¬ 
papers  still  in  large  measure  buy 
them  not  as  a  means  of  entertain¬ 
ment  in  competition  with  the  movies, 
the  radio,  gambling,  eating,  drinking, 
sex-indulgence,  etc.,  but  mainly  for 
the  conventional  features  of  a  news¬ 
paper  of  the  past  half-century. 

“Those  who  make  newspapers  ap¬ 
parently  still  in  large  measure  con¬ 
sider  their  craft  to  be  that  of  getting 
and  presenting  news,  and  not  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  for  pictorial  magazines, 
Hollywood  or  television.” 

During  the  period  of  the  study, 
which  was  that  of  the  six  weekdays 
from  Sept.  13  to  18,  1937,  Professor 
Thorndike  found  that  the  largest  per¬ 
centages  of  newspaper  space  generally 
were  accorded  to  athletic  sports  and 
games,  comic  strips,  securities  and 
commodities  markets  and  local  news 
other  than  crime  news. 

The  greatest  variations  in  space  al¬ 
lotments  were  in  allocations  to  radio 
programs,  science,  education,  art  and 
music,  questions  and  answers  and 
market  reports. 

Greatest  Difference  in  Quizzes 

Between  cities  that  ranked  high  in 
social  and  individual  well-being  and 
cities  that  ranked  low  by  such  mea¬ 
sures,  the  greatest  difference  was  in 
the  case  of  intelligence  tests,  he  re¬ 
ports.  The  press  in  superior  cities 
gave  more  than  three  times  as  large 
a  fraction  of  the  space.  Stock  ex¬ 
change  reports  had  two  and  a  half 
times  as  large  a  fraction  of  the  space 
in  the  superior  cities.  Radio  programs 
ranked  next  in  variation,  then  local 
crime,  bridge  feature  material,  then 
general  crime. 

The  newspapers  in  the  cities  low  in 
well-being  “furnish  less  information 
and  more  sheer  entertainment,  the 
percentage  for  stories,  story-pictures 
and  comic  strips  combined  being  al¬ 
most  26  for  them  and  under  20  for 
the  high  cities,”  he  notes. 

But  while  homicides  are  five  times 
as  great  in  the  low  14  cities  as  in  the 
high  14,  the  percentage  of  space  given 
to  crime  news  is  only  one  and  a  half 
times  as  great.  The  infant  death  rate, 
which  is  largely  affected  by  scientific 
procedures,  is  about  twice  as  great  in 
the  low  14,  but  the  proportion  of 
space  given  to  facts  of  science  is  al¬ 
most  the  same. 

Measures  of  the  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  culture  vary  from  two-to- 


one  to  three-to-one  between  the  high 
cities  and  the  low  ones,  but  the  news¬ 
papers  of  each  group  give  about  the 
same  percentage  of  space  to  educa¬ 
tion,  art  and  music,  the  Professor 
reports. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Thorndike  adds,  the 
newspapers  in  the  low  cities  give 
somewhat  more  space  to  this  classi¬ 
fication,  and  the  percentage  of  space 
they  devote  to  radio  programs  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  number  of  radio 
sets  owned  in  their  communities. 
Moreover,  he  points  out,  the  press  in 
the  low  cities  does  not  emphasize  lo¬ 
cal  society  and  personal  items  at 
the  expense  of  the  foreign  non-war 
news. 

Cities  Covered  in  Study 

The  newspapers  studied  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  Augusta,  Ga.;  Berkeley, 
Calif.;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Charleston, 
S.  C.;  Chester,  Pa.;  Colorado  Springs; 
Columbus,  Ga.;  Elast  St.  Louis,  Ill.; 
Evanston,  Ill.;  Glendale,  Calif.;  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  High  Point,  N.  C.; 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Lewiston,  Me.; 
Manchester,  N.  H.;  Meridian,  Miss.; 
Minneapolis;  Mobile,  Ala.;  Oakland, 
Calif.;  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Rome,  N.  Y.; 
San  Diego,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.;  Seattle;  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  Woonsocket, 
R.  I. 

The  14  “superior”  cities  ranked  in 
general  well-being  at  or  near  the  top 
of  the  310  cities  in  the  United  States 
having  30,000  or  more  population  in 
1930,  it  was  explained,  and  the  other 
14  ranked  at  or  near  the  bottom  on 
this  score. 

In  all,  135  issues  were  inventoried 
under  the  following  topics:  foreign 
news — war,  foreign  news — not  war, 
education— general  U.  S.,  education — 
local,  art— general  U.  S.,  art — local, 
music— general  U.  S.,  music — local, 
crime — general  U.  S.,  crime — local, 
local  society,  clubs,  etc.;  local  per¬ 
sonal  items,  athletics  and  sports,  radio 
programs,  science,  intelligence  tests, 
bridge,  ciossword  puzzles,  question- 
answer,  stories,  story  pictures,  comic 
strips,  cartoons,  weather,  stocks  and 
bonds,  commodities. 


Appeal  Clears  Photos 
Of  London  Bombing 

An  appeal  by  the  mijor  U.  b.  pic¬ 
ture  agencies  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  finally  cleared  photos  of  the 
Dec.  28  bombing  of  London  on  Jan. 
7,  when  four  shots  of  the  dimage  were 
sent  to  New  York  by  radio. 

It  was  not  British  censorthip  that 
caused  the  10-day  delay  in  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  photographs,  but  rather 
the  overloaded  facilities  of  RCA,  it 
was  explained.  With  these  congested 
with  news  matter,  regular  messages 
and  Government  messages,  the  photo¬ 
graphs  filed  by  the  various  picture 
agencies  were  shunted  aside. 

To  alleviate  the  situation,  the  photo 
syndicate  made  an  appeal  to  London 
authorities  who  selected  four  pictures 
giving  the  best  coverage  of  the  bomb¬ 
ing.  It  was  ordered  that  these  four 
pictures  be  transmitted  to  the  United 
States — one  to  each  of  the  four  major 
agencies  —  with  the  understanding 
that  they  exchange  them  with  one 
another. 

Hence  all  major  agencies  had  the 
same  shots. 

ASNE  MEET  APRIL  17, 18 

In  response  to  a  mail  survey  of 
members  to  determine  if  the  annual 
meeting  should  follow  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
convention  in  New  York,  or  precede  it 
as  formerly,  the  American  Society  -of 
Newspaper  Ekiitors  has  selected 
April  17,  18  for  its  meetings  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  is  just  prior  to  the  New 
York  meeting. 


Newspaper  Executives  Discuss 
Past  Year  and  Trends  for  1941 


IN  ORDER  to  give  a  composite  view  of  developments  and 
trends  in  the  operation  of  various  newspaper  departments, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  requested  prominent  executives 
to  discuss  the  developments  of  1940  and  the  significant  trends 

and  tendencies  for  1941  in  their  respective  newspaper  fields. 

Following  are  the  comments  of  rep¬ 


resentatives  in  the  editorial,  news  meeting  developments  with  continued 
department,  mechanical,  circulation,  competence.  There  is  flexibility  of 


classified,  and  feature  fields.  Else-  mind  to  meet  the  need  of  new  meas- 
where  in  this  issue  are  the  discussions  in  administration,  but  there  is 


of  an  important  business  ofSce  execu-  firmness  of  mind  to  guard  old  values. 


tive  and  those  of  a  leader  in  the  ad-  Fo*"  example,  proper  anxiety  over 


vertising  agency  field. 


JOHN  W.  OWENS 

Editor-in-chief,  Baltimore  Sunpapers 


fifth  columnists  has  not  obscured  the 
civil  guarantees.  The  necessity  of 
spending  enormously,  at  grave  risk 
to  solvency,  has  not  obscured  the 
fact  that  solvency  is  next  to  national 


PERIL  makes  men  strong  or  makes  safety  in  assuring  normal  lives  to 
men  weak.  On  the  whole,  the  perils  Americans.  There  is  imagination  to 


which  came  into  the  light  during  meet  the  new  hour,  but  there  is  also 
1940  made  men  in  America  stronger,  hardheadness.  And  that  is  one  way 


And  among  those  who  contributed  of  describing  competence, 
strength  in  the  movement  of  national 
thought  and  feeling,  the  writers  of  EDWIN  L.  JAMES 

newspaper  editorials  should  have  a  ,,  ,  ^  ~ 

foremost  place.  Managing  Editor,  The  New  York  Times 


Looking  backward,  as  dispassion-  THE  year  1940  brought  to  the  news- 


ately  as  one  may  in  such  days,  it  will  papers  of  the  United  States  a  vei^ 


be  seen  that  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  ®  trial  of  their 

for  the  American  people  to  measure  ability  to  give  their  readers  the  best 


dential  election  campaign  that  pre¬ 
sented  special  difflculties  for  news¬ 
papers  which  tried  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  to  be  objective  and  fair  as 
between  the  two  great  parties.  One 
candidate  made  more  than  500 
speeches  and  the  other  made  five 
speeches.  Naturally,  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  printed  the  speeches  of  both 
candidates.  It  was  a  mathematical 
certainty  that  when  the  columns  were 
all  added  up  Mr.  Willkie  had  more 
columns  of  speeches  printed  than  did 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  This  led  to  the  mis¬ 
take  on  the  part  of  many  newspaper 
critics,  notably  Secretary  Ickes,  of 
concluding  that  the  newspapers  fa¬ 
vored  the  Republicans  in  their  news 
columns. 

As  for  1941,  it  holds  no  Presiden¬ 
tial  election  but  it  holds  the  prospect 
of  increasing  difficulties  in  covering 
the  news  of  the  war.  As  the  conflag¬ 
ration  spreads,  the  interferences  with 
free  and  open  news  coverage  in¬ 
crease.  The  millions  of  readers  of 
American  newspapers  are  justified  in 
taking  it  for  granted  that  every  rea¬ 
sonable  effort  will  be  made  to  print 
the  news  as  it  may  be  obtained. 


the  new  problems  which  came  into  picture  possible  of  the  developments 
view  dramatically  and  tragically  in  1^®  European  war.  It  would  be 


May  of  1940,  and  to  adjust  them-  ®  small  measure  of  the  result  to 
selves.  It  is  not  unnatural  for  men  say  that  the  newspapers  of  this  coun- 


who  enjoy  peace  in  areas  remote  from  have  presented  by  far  the  best 


warfare  to  give  the  benefit  of  all  in-  information  of  what  has  been  going 


tellectual  doubts  to  theories  which  in  Europe,  since  the  newspapers 
assume  permanent  continuance  of  European  countries  have  sunk  to 


physical  aloofness.  The  vast  majority  such  a  low  estate.  It  is  perfectly  true 
of  Americans  did  so  until  May  of  that  the  reader  of  an  American  news- 


1940.  When  facts  shook  those  com-  P^per  in  1940  had  a  better  idea  of 


fortable  theories,  there  was  bound  events  in  the  Old  World  than  persons 


to  be  a  period  of  groping,  while  we 
measured  and  while  we  readjusted. 
In  that  period — which  is  not  quite 


living  on  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

It  is  not  easy  to  indicate  new  de- 


behind  us  even  now — the  editorial  velopments  in  news  handling  in  1940 
men  contributed  to  the  debate  facts  when  most  of  the  energy  of  editors 


and  more  facts,  and  argument  of  that  year  was  given  over  to  trying 


dignity  and  force. 


to  adhere  to  the  standards  which 


There  is  nostalgia  for  the  old  days,  have  long  since  been  those  of  Ameri- 
For  my  part,  I  think  the  old  days  of  can  newspapers.  The  main  job  for 


“the  thunderers”  have  little  to  equal  ‘he  year  was  to  get  the  news  and  to 
the  bold  eloquence  of  editorials  that  8et  it  in  time  to  print  it. 


appeared  in  the  Herald-Tribune  in  Technically,  the  hardest  task  fell 


.support  of  an  advanced  policy  of  on  those  newspapers  which  maintain 
aid  to  Britain,  or  little  to  equal  the  extensive  foreign  staffs  and  on  the 


breadth  of  view,  the  steadiness  of  news  agencies.  Month  by  month,  as 
policy  and  the  literary  excellence  of  the  war  spread,  the  censorship  in¬ 


pieces  in  the  New  York  Times.  But  creased  in  number  and  in  repressive- 
editorial  strength  was  not  limited  to  ness  and  communications  became 


their  columns  to  editorial  «  — 
“opp.-ed.”  pages.  P 

The  utilization  of  radio  as  an  oc-’  I 
casional  source  of  news  is  not  new, 
in  peace  or  war.  Those  who  handled 
copy  in  1914-17,  when  the  Mora  I 
code  rather  than  the  voice  conveyed  "  ' 
information  by  wireless,  will  remem- 
ber  the  German  station  at  Nauen  as  3 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  nevus  I 
columns.  But  a  new  high  was  5 
achieved  during  the  Czecho-Slo-  ; 
vakian  crisis  of  1939  when,  in  an  oft-  i 
remarked  spirit  of  co-operation  and  s 
enterprise,  newspaper  correspondents^! 
assisted  in  manning  the  microphones 
of  Europe,  and  the  broadcasters  be¬ 
came  valued  and  immediate  sources 
of  information,  not  only  for  the 
“listener-in”  but  for  the  news  ser- 
vices  and  newspapers.  More  remark-  , 
able  was  the  utilization  of  radio 
broadcasts  by  news  services  in  the 
reporting  of  the  Compiegne  armis-  "  .  ' 
tice.  Stenographers  in  American  pres 
association  offices  took  the  dramatk  * 
story  out  of  the  air  for  the  use  of  the 
newspapers.  The  less  rapidly  trans-  ;  ‘ 

mitted  cablegrams  of  their  corre- 
spondents  in  the  Forest  of  Com-  j  ^ " 
piegne  found  their  outlet  in  later  edi-  J 
tions.  1  n  ^ 

Whatever  tensions  and  rivalriej  |  ^ 
may  develop  between  the  press  and  ' 
radio,  it  is  inconceivable  that  news- 
papers  should  ever  cease  to  aval ; 
themselves  of  the  improvement  k 
facilities  for  conununication  afforded 
by  radio.  ' 


LEE  A  WHITE 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  Detroit  News 


the  great  cities.  Drop  down  into  worse.  It  is  perhaps  in  bad  taste 
Des  Moines  and  sample  the  quality  for  American  newspaper  men  to  be¬ 


ef  the  editorials  in  the  Register.  Or  rate  warring  countries  for  having 
sweep  into  the  far  places  of  the  West  censorships.  When  a  nation’s  very 


and  read  the  editorials  in  the  Tucson  existence  may  be  at  stake,  it  is  not 
(Arizona)  Daily  Star.  These  are  easy  to  criticize  measures  its  authori- 


samples.  There  was  dignity  and  force  ties  may  see  fit  to  take,  especially 
in  the  majority  of  the  newspapers,  since  the  basic  reason  for  any  cen- 


And  when  the  international  crisis  sorship  is  to  prevent  information 
began  to  run  parallel  to  the  Presi-  reaching  the  enemy.  It  is  also  a 


dential  campaign,  there  were  repeated  dubious  undertaking,  in  the  long  run, 
examples  of  superb  balance  in  edi-  to  beat  the  censorships.  It  becomes 


torial  pages.  Again  and  again  men  the  work  of  an  American  newspaper 
who  opposed  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  re-  editor  to  do  the  best  he  can  under 


election  knew  how  to  oppose  him  with¬ 
out  stultifying  the  support  they  had 


conditions  which  are  difficult. 

All  in  all,  the  newspapers  of  the 


given,  in  general,  to  his  foreign  policy.  United  States  are  doing  a  good  job 
And  it  deserves  to  noted  that  if  in  telling  the  news  of  the  war.  The 


they  had  not  kept  tl^  balance,  there  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  presentation 


would  be  less  unity  in  this  land  today  of  the  news  of  the  national  defense 


before  the  unfolding  crises  in  Europe  program  of  this  country.  It  is  to  be 


A.  H.  BURNS 


and  Asia. 


noted  that  time  after  time  weaknesses 


As  for  1941,  it  is  for  newspapers  in  our  program  are  first  pointed  out 
as  for  governments  and  people  the  in  the  newspapers  and  later  on  appear 


elongation  of  the  tragic  patterns  of  in  the  speeches  of  governmental 
1940.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  leaders. 


the  editorial  pages  of  the  country  are  The  year  of  1940  brought  a  Presi- 


NOTEWOR’THY  in  the  1940  “tech¬ 
niques  of  news  coverage”  has  been 
the  endeavor  of  the  American  press 
to  pierce  the  veil  that  censors  have 
spread  over  world  events,  and  to  sift 
propaganda  in  search  of  valid  infor¬ 
mation.  This  has  been  accomplished 
to  some  extent,  though  insufficiently, 
through  assignment  of  experienced 
and  responsible  men  to  the  task  of 
writing  “background”  articles  and  in¬ 
terpretations  of  events. 

Such  work  has  been  most  success¬ 
fully  undertaken  by  those  veterans  of 
foreign  service  who,  but  for  the  hin¬ 
drances  set  up  against  our  tradi¬ 
tionally  alert,  adroit  and  energetic  war 
correspondents,  would  now  be  at  the 
battle  fronts  of  three  continents,  in¬ 
stead  of  at  desks  in  the  home  offices. 
No  one  can  be  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults,  least  of  all  the  writers  them- 
.selves,  who  are  only  too  conscious  of 
the  limited  amount  of  information  at 
their  conunand. 

Unfortunately,  the  rise  in  the  stock 
of  the  commentators  has  had  its  re¬ 
flection  in  the  field  of  domestic  news. 
There  has  been,  not  merely  a  multi¬ 
plication  of  by-lines  (of  bona  fide  re¬ 
porters  as  well  as  trained  seals),  but 
an  increasing  tendency  toward  edi¬ 
torializing,  at  the  expense  of  sound, 
objective  news-writing.  ’This  trend, 
coupled  with  the  increasing  emphasis 
on  signed,  syndicated  columns  of  com¬ 
ment  on  current  affairs,  make  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  explain  to  the 
public  the  separation  of  fact  and  opin¬ 
ion  in  a  newspaper.  Indeed  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  becoming  less  and  less 
clear  to  newspaper  folk.  Some  are 
inclined  to  escape  such  embarass- 
ments  as  were  frequent  during  the 
Presidential  campaign  by  putting  the 
brakes  on  “columning.”  For  them, 
the  easier  way,  since  the  syndicated 
columnist  is  not  susceptible  to  their 
criticism  or  subject  to  their  blue  pen¬ 
cil,  is  to  eliminate  him,  and  perhaps 
to  substitute  a  locally  produced  fea¬ 
ture,  by  a  more  harmonious  or  tract¬ 
able  writer.  Others  favor  segregat¬ 
ing  all  opinion-vendors,  identifying 
them  clearly  as  such,  and  confining 


Mechanical  Superintendent, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 


IN  THE  mechanical  field  of  news*  tion, 
paper  production  the  year  1940  ,  per 
saw  the  solidification  and  a  more  gen-  Gi 
eral  acceptance  of  certain  trends  as  tti 
which  first  appeared  several  yean  '  told 
before.  It  also  saw  the  introduction  ^  verti 
of  a  new  development  in  newspaper  '  Spri 
printing  which  sufficiently  com-  'have 
mended  itself  to  one  publisher  that  it  '  mon 
is  used  in  a  daily  publication.  N'oui 


Nineteen  hundred  and  forty  has  dem-  j  men 
onstrated  the  general  acceptance  by  |pape 


publishers  of  a  larger  body  type  and  j  Hi 
a  greater  use  of  the  condensed  head  jlievi 
producing  for  the  consinner  a  more  jmaii 
open  and  readable  newspaper  than  unir 
ever  before.  At  the  same  time  the  thro 
publisher  has  gained  some  speed  k  the 
production.  bore 

The  one  new  development,  the  use 
of  solidified  ink,  made  its  appearance 
in  September  in  the  daily  publica-  ^ 

tion  PM,  and  this  new  idea  has  mudi 
to  commend  it  in  the  newspaper  field  P 

Additional  equipment  for  presses  k 
this  method  of  printing  is  required  °  ^ 
but  the  normal  functioning  of  the 
press  has  not  been  curtailed,  and  reg-  I®." 
ular  operation  at  good  speed  is  ok 
tainable. 

and 

Mechanical  department  heads  dur-  g, 

ing  the  year  have  had  available  im•^ 
proved  machinery,  although  such  im- 
provements  have  not  been  of  a  radi-  jpj.gg 
cal  nature.  Composing  room  ma- 
chinery  has  become  more  efficient  *  |  xf 
is  true  with  that  used  in  the  othd 
departments  of  production.  Pres 
builders  have  utilized  some  of  the 
developments  made  in  the  automotive 
field  in  their  products  and  thus  mon 
compact  and  lighter  machines  have 


been  made  available  to  newspapers  ^ 


In  the  equipment  necessary 


plants,  the  outstanding  new  thing  B 
probably  the  Fluorescent  lamp.  Tb* 
use  of  this  light  is  being  increasingly 
accepted  in  newspaper  plants  over 
the  country.  sityj 

Of  interest  to  all  mechanical  execu-  gjj  . 
lives  is  the  growth  of  the  regional 
conventions  held  in  growing  num-  pgp^ 
(Continued  on  page- 54)  to  ui 
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{Newspapers  Will  be  More  Vital 
Than  Ever  During  Coming  Year 


Both  In  News  and  Advertising  They  Will  Prove 
Their  Indispensability  to  a  Democracy,  Harvey 
Young  Declares . . .  "Continuing  Study"  Praised 
By  HARVEY  R.  YOUNG 

Advertising  Director,  Columbus  (O).  Dispatch 


during  the  past  year  it  has 
been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal 
how  well  the  newspapers  have  so 
thoroughly  covered  all  the  world’s 
hot  news  centers,  and  they  did  it  in 
spite  of  the  rigid  censorship  prevail¬ 
ing  in  war  countries. 

One  of  America’s  largest  newspaper 
publishers  recently  said:  “Newspapers 
:  have  been  equal  to  the  task  that  con- 
i  fronted  them.  People  have  found  out 
that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  turn 
to  any  other  source  for  the  news. 
During  the  past  year,  when  most  of 
Europe  and  the  Oreint  have  been  on 
the  verge  of  destruction,  the  news¬ 
papers  stood  the  acid  test.  1941  will 
more  than  ever  prove  their  important 
place  in  what  is  now  a  complex 
world.” 

Chief  Bulwark  of  Democracy 

Because  of  world  conditions  and  the 
part  apparently  that  we  will  play  to 
maintain  a  democracy  in  the  United 
States  and  other  English-speaking  na¬ 
tion,  1941  will  find  the  daily  newspa- 
.  per  more  of  a  necessity  than  ever. 

Grove  Patterson,  nationally  known 
as  the  great  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
,’ean  Mold  the  Association  of  National  Ad- 
ction  *  vertisers  at  their  White  Sulphur 
)ape  1  Springs  meeting  last  October,  “We 
com-  'have  a  common  problem  and  a  com- 
lat  it  *  mon  peril.  The  chief  barrier  between 
your  organizations  and  complete  regi- 
dem-  I  mentation  is  the  American  news- 
se  by  1  paper.” 

and  i  He  further  stated,  “What  we  all  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  democracy  can  only  be 
maintained  so  long  as  there  is  a  free, 
unimpelled  channel  of  expression 
through  which  publicity  can  flow  from 
the  center  of  the  government  to  the 
borders  of  the  nation  and  through  it 
inquiries,  criticism  and  praise  can  be 
told.” 

“If  I  have  any  message,”  said  Mr. 
Patterson,  “to  give  you,  it  is  this  .  .  . 
to  point  out  the  privilege  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  I  firmly  believe,  the  duty 
of  advertisers  to  build  up,  to  defend 
and  to  strengthen  a  free  press,  because 
jan  independent  newspaper  is  the 
single,  most  powerful  bulwark  against 
the  encroachments  of  a  totalitarianism 
and  to  be  very  practical,  I  am  going 
to  say  no  publisher  that  I  know  would 
le  I®' expect  to  carry  your  advertising  if  it 
'®'  had  not  been  proven  by  long  years  of 
{practice  that  newspaper  advertising 
'  :does  get  results.” 

Thomas  S.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  once  said, 
"Democracy  is  inconceivable  without 
a  free  press  and  every  sensible  person 
knows  that  a  free  press  cannot  exist 

teithout  financial  support 'from  some 
urce.” 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Smith  brings 


In  recent  years,  some  advertisers 
have  done  more  or  less  experirpenting 
with  their  appropriations  which  was  a 
loss  to  some  newspapers,  yet  in  no 
way  did  this  advertising  loss  effect 
their  circulation  growth.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  are  millions  more  people 
today  buying  and  reading  newspapers 
than  ever  before.  This  very  trade 
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y  ,  |me  to  the  subject,  the  financing  of 
■newspapers  for  1941. 

As  usual,  the  revenue  of  most  all 
asingu  biewspapers  comes  from  two  sources. 
®  In  the  United  States,  the  newspaper 
Bituation,  reader  versus  advertiser,  is 
ideal  combination.  The  reader, 
f*ch  or  poor,  pays  alike  for  his  news- 
n'*  paper,  thereby  enabling  the  advertiser 
I  to  u.se  its  columns  at  a  profit. 


Harvey  R.  Young 

paper.  Editor  &  Publisher,  sometime 
ago  printed  these  facts: — “During  the 
past  twenty  years,  while  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  increased 
24.3%,  the  circulation  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  increased  42.7%  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  Sunday  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  was  phenomenal,  reaching  a 
gain  of  84.5%  in  the  twenty  year 
period. 

Over  40,000,000  American  newspa¬ 
pers  are  sold  daily.  The  most  impres¬ 
sive  thing  to  me  is  that  the  enormous 
circulation  growth  made  by  new.spa- 
pers  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  time  that  radio  was  having  its 
most  strenuous  promotion.  Radio  as 
an  advertising  medium  has  spent  mil¬ 
lions  in  glamourous  showman.ship  and 
high  powered  salesman.ship.  Yet,  in 
the  face  of  that,  people  are  commenc¬ 
ing  to  realize  that  while  radio  is  new 
and  interesting  and  will  always  be  with 
us,  from  a  news  standpoint  it  is  more 
or  less  supplementary.  Most  of  the 
news  from  commentators  appears  first 
in  the  columns  of  the  press.  The  true 
value  of  the  radio  from  a  commercial 
or  advertising  standpoint  was  strongly 
brought  out  again  last  year  in  the 
surveys  made  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
that  also  owns  and  operates  a  large 
radio  station. 

Tolophone  Sorvoy  Mod* 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  readers 
of  this  article  have  heard  the  detailed 
story  from  Tribune  representatives— 
yet  I  can  see  no  harm  in  repeating 
these  facts  so  that  all  may  know. 

At  an  enormous  expense,  during  a 
seven-day  evening  period  in  1940. 
38,056  telephone  calls  were  made  by 


the  Tribune  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  following  questions: 

Have  you  a  radio? 

Is  your  radio  turned  on? 

What  program  are  you  listening 
to? 

Who  is  sponsoring  the  program? 
No  response  was  received  to  18.8'f 
of  these  calls  becau.se  apparently  no 
one  was  there  to  answer;  44.6%  of 
those  that  were  home  said  they  were 
not  listening  to  the  radio;  36.5%  had 
their  radios  turned  on;  and  the  sum 
total  showed  that  only  six  out  of  the 
338  sponsored  or  sustaining  programs 
that  were  on  all  the  combined  stations 
during  that  seven-day  evening  period 
had  a  “listening-in”  rating  of  25%  or 
better. 

Among  201  of  the  sponsored  pro¬ 
grams.  6  rated  25%  or  more;  6  rated 
20  to  25%;  10  rated  15  to  20%;  24 
rated  12?f ;  46  rated  5  to  10% ;  57  rated 
1  to  5%;  and  the  amazing  thing  was 
that  52  of  these  programs  had  less 
than  1%  listeners  and  no  doubt  many 
of  these  sponsors  go  on  and  on  buying 
radio  time  assuming  that  they  are 
getting  their  money’s  worth. 

The  day-time  radio  survey  made  by 
the  Tribune  covering  71,191  calls  in 
the  seven-day  period  showed  even  less 
results  than  that  of  the  evening — 24% 
of  those  called  were  not  at  home  or 
did  not  answer;  59.2%  did  not  have 
their  radios  turned  on;  and  of  the 
16%  that  were  listening  to  some  radio 
station  only  15  of  the  programs  had  a 
rating  of  5%.  or  better. 

"Continuing  Study" 

I  am  sure  that  if  radio  advertisers 
will  take  time  thoroughly  to  examine 
“The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading”  made  by  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  and  sponsored 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  they 
will  be  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  newspaper  over  radio  and  many  of 
them  will  increase  their  new.spaper 
appropriations. 

I  have  been  told  by  some  advertis¬ 
ers  and  consumers  that  newspaper 
advertising  copy  was  of  a  higher  aver¬ 
age  grade  than  that  of  many  of  the 
lower  cost  programs  on  the  air  and  to 
further  endorse  this  statement,  let  me 
quote  Ira  A.  Hirschmann,  a  New 
Yorker  with  a  wide  experience  in  pro¬ 
moting  department  store  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  who  said,  “Mass  follows 
class,  class  never  follows  mass  and 
through  the  lack  of  imagination  and 
lack  of  appraisal  of  its  middle  class 
audience,,  many  radio  programs  are 
rapidly  losing  listeners.” 

If  some  of  the  programs  I  have 
heard  personally  Were  published  word 
for  word  in  the  newspapers,  I  am 
sure  there  would  be  a  mass  of  pro¬ 
tests  received  from  newspaper  readers. 

When  Mr.  James  Wri^t  Brown, 
president  of  this  publication,  asked  me 
to  prepare  this  article.  I  in  turn  asked 
for  an  expression  on  the  subject  from 
a  number  of  outstanding  newspaper 
business  and  advertising  managers  as 
to  what  they  thought  was  the  most 
forward  step  made  by  newspapers  in 
1940  from  an  advertising  standpoint, 


also  what  they  thought  were  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  1941  in  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  linage.  Their  answer  to  the 
first  question  was  almost  unanimous 
.  .  .  “The  Continuing  Study  of  New.s¬ 
paper  Reading  through  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  that  was  supervised  by 
the  Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.” 

Executives  Cooperated 

The  praise  of  the  work  that  was 
done  in  1940  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  under  the  management  of  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Thomson  and  his  capable  staff 
was  most  creditable.  The  Bureau,  as 
we  all  know,  had  back  of  it  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  by 
such  outstanding  newspaper  men  as 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager 
of  the  Neiv  York  Sun;  Frank  Tripp, 
general  manager  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers;  Col.  Leroy  Herron,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Washington 
Star;  Irwin  Maier,  business  manager 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal;  Chesser 
Campbell,  advertising  director  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune;  George  Diggers, 
business  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  others  whom  I  might  mention 
of  equal  importance. 

To  quote  Mr.  Thomson  himself,  “The 
Continuing  Study  has  proven  that 
when  newspaper  advertising  does  not 
produce  the  results  anticipated,  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  did  not  use  the  white  space  he 
purchased  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
has  also  shown  that  position  of  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  newspapers  that  they 
have  been  so  much  concerned  about 
has  little  to  do  with  the  result-pro¬ 
ducing  quality  of  the  advertisement. 
The  sum  total  of  the  25  newspapers 
examined  also  showed  that  the  right 
and  left  hand  pages  were  almost  an 
equal  value — the  left  hand  page  on  an 
average  being  favored.” 

Any  statement  that  the  value  of  the 
newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium 
has  depreciated  is  not  now  nor  never 
was  based  on  facts.  Every  day 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada,  you  may  learn  of  marvelous 
results,  greater  than  those  that  I  hear 
of  from  the  use  of  other  media.  For 
example,  last  year  a  large  electrical 
utility  company  in  New  York,  through 
a  single  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  di.sposed  of  231,104  electrical 
appliances. 

I  know  of  a  popular-priced  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  New  York  that  once 
sold  through  newspaper  advertising 
$40,000  worth  of  88c  shirts. 

Florida  Drugglit  Sold  Stock 

Down  in  Florida  there  is  a  druggist 
who  decided  to  sell  stock  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  his  home  town  in  order  to  ex¬ 
pand  his  business  and  in  three  days’ 
time,  through  the  use  of  several  full 
pages  in  the  local  newspaper,  he  was 
able  to  .sell  the  entire  issue  of 
$200,000. 

In  Chicago,  one  of  the  department 
stores,  through  newspaper  advertising, 
sold  9,000  suits  at  $13.00  each. 

If  a  search  were  made,  one  would 
find  thousands  of  success  cases  such 
as  these.  To  give  a  concrete  example 
and  mention  the  name,  I  think  the 
pulling  power  of  newspapers  for  a  re¬ 
tail  business  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  operations  of  the  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.  chain  of  stores  which  in¬ 
vests  over  $12,000,000'a  year  in  news¬ 
paper  space. 

Thomas  J.  Carney,  president  of  this 
concern  that  is  now  doing  a  business 
of  $400,000,000  annually,  said,  “We 
have  depended  on  newspapers  from 
the  day  our  first  retail  store  was 
opened.” 

Many  of  the  comparisons  of  the  re¬ 
sults  that  national  advertisers  have 
made  from  newspapers  versus  radio 
have  been  unfair  because  a  large 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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No  Action  on  Plan 
To  Give  Agencies 
ASCAP  Licenses 


Agency  Mon  Suggests  That 
4A's  Ask  Broadcasters 
For  Rote  Reduction 


ASCAP  and  BMI  rivalry  in  the 
radio  music  field  continued  unabated 
this  week  as  a  proposal  to  issue 
ASCAP  licenses  direct  to  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  failed  to  materialize. 

.\SCAP  spokesmen  claimed  that 
several  of  the  largest  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  renewed  the  di¬ 
rect  licensing  suggestion  which  they 
were  said  to  have  made  originally 
last  December.  Although  the  plan 
was  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
composers  group  no  action  was  taken 
and  no  release  was  made  to  the 
public. 

Anti-Trust  Suit  Postponed 

Other  developments  in  the  music 
war  were  likewise  stymied.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice’s  anti-trust  suit 
against  both  organizations  and  the 
major  networks  was  postponed  pend¬ 
ing  completion  of  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  Department  and  the  par¬ 
ties  involved.  And  ASCAP's  suit 
for  infringement  against  the  Texas 
Corp.  for  an  alleged  copyright  vio¬ 
lation  had  yet  to  be  filed. 

The  plan  to  issue  ASCAP  licenses 
to  advertising  agencies  evidently  was 
not  considered  too  seriously  by  either 
BMI,  or  the  agencies.  ASCAP  said 
the  plan  was  originated  among  the 
agencies;  BMI  charged  that  the  move 
was  made  simply  for  its  publicity 
value;  and  the  majority  of  agencies 
shied  away  from  the  propossal,  pre- 
fering  to  observe  their  strict  neu¬ 
trality. 

That  any  such  direct  licensing  plan 
would  benefit  the  larger  agencies 
and  their  clients  at  the  expense  of  the 
smaller  ones  was  pointed  out  by  a 
prominent  agency  radio  director  who 
preferred  to  remain  anonymous. 
Should  the  proposal  be  adopted,  the 
radio  director  said,  the  advertising 
agencies  would  have  to  furnish  ASCAP 
with  the  revenue  which  they  demanded 
but  did  not  get  from  the  broadcasters. 
To  collect  this  revenue  both  small 
and  large  agencies  would  have  to  pay 
license  fees  out  of  proportion  to  their 
respective  sizes  and  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Whereas  the  larger  agency  might 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  obtain  an 
almost  exclusive  right  to  ASCAP  mu¬ 
sic,  the  smaller  agency  and  advertiser 
would  find  the  license  fee  prohibitively 
high.  In  other  words,  according  to 
this  agency  spokesman,  the  effect  of 
direct  ASCAP  licensing  would  be  to 
give  the  larger  agencies  and  adver- 
tisei’s  a  virtual  monopoly  of  ASCAP 
music.  This  reasoning,  it  is  said,  ex¬ 
plains  why  such  direct  licensing  pro¬ 
posals  as  have  been  made,  came  from 
the  larger  agencies  with  big  radio  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  clients. 

Asks  Reduction  in  Rates 

This  same  radio  director  would  like 
to  see  the  Association  of  American 
Advertising  Agencies  petition  the 
broadcasters  to  reduce  their  rates  pro¬ 
portionately  to  the  amount  they  save 
by  not  using  ASCAP  music.  The  4  A’s, 
however,  declared  that  they  were  in 
no  position  to  take  such  action  and 
characterized  the  entire  controversy  as 
a  “moot  question”  among  agency  men. 

BMI,  referring  only  to  commercial 
stations,  said  that  63  stations  in  the 
U.  S.  carried  both  ASCAP  and  BMI 
music,  60  used  ASCAP  exclusively, 
and  601  had  BMI  exclusively.  The 
broadcasters  claimed  further  that  96% 
of  the  dollar  volume  of  radio  advertis¬ 


FLU  HITS  ALL  BUT  ONE  ON  MOBILE  REGISTER  STAFF 

MOBILE,  ALA.,  Jan.  6 — The  influenza  epidemic  sweeping  the  United 
States  this  week  was  well  entrenched  in  the  Deep  South  and  South¬ 
east.  In  Mobile  every  member  of  the  news  staff  of  the  morning  Register 
with  the  exception  of  the  police  reporter,  was  sick  at  the  same  time.  Luckily, 
however,  there  was  no  one  sick  on  the  staff  of  the  Register’s  companion  pa¬ 
per,  the  afternoon  Press,  during  the  same  period,  and  every  afternoon  when 
the  final  edition  of  the  Press  had  gone,  the  Press  deskmen  and  reporters  im¬ 
mediately  began  getting  out  the  Register.  Only  trouble  was  lack  of  sleep, 
which  ever-increasing  doses  of  black  coffee  failed  to  cure.  And  the  copy 
readers  had  a  little  trouble  because  the  Register  heads  are  entirely  different 
from  those  used  on  the  Press.  The  double  shift  business  kept  up  in  Mobile 
four  days  before  the  Register’s  force  recovered  and  got  back  to  work. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  FO 

Flory  Tells  How 
London  Writers 


Get  Their  Sleep 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  TAKES  OVER  SPELLING  BEE 

THE  National  Spelling  Bee,  conducted  annually  for  the  past  16  years  by  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  has  been  taken  over  by  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  it  was  announced  Jan.  8.  The  national  finals  will  take  place  in 
Washington.  D.  C.,  May  27.  The  bee  has  been  enlarged  to  take  in  many  news¬ 
papers,  including  ten  of  Scripps-Howard’s,  in  a  territory  comprised  of  14 
states  from  New  England  to  Florida  and  as  far  west  as  Texas  and  Colorado. 
This  year  the  contestants  will  compete  for  $1 830  in  cash  prizes,  the  winner 
receiving  $500;  other  prizes  range  down  to  $40,  with  every  finalist  sent  to 
Washington  guaranteed  a  prize.  The  bee  was  taken  over  by  Scripps-Howard 
at  the  request  of  the  majority  of  newspapers  which  have  participated  in  the 
past,  according  to  Max  B.  Cook,  promotion  editor  of  Scripps-Howard,  who 
has  invited  newspapers  throughout  the  country  to  participate. 


ORIGINAL  AD  TAX  BILL  WON'T  BE  REINTRODUCED 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  8 — The  advertising  tax  bill  presented  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Jerry  Voorhis  of  California,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  77th 
Congress  will  not  be  reintroduced  in  its  original  form — if  at  all.  That  state¬ 
ment  was  made  today  at  the  Congressman’s  office.  It  also  was  said  that  “lots 
of  work”  will  be  done  on  the  measure  before  a  decision  is  reached  on  the 
question  of  resubmission  or  rejection.  Mr.  Voorhis  has  never  accepted 
responsibility  for  the  proposals  contained  in  the  bill  which  he  introduced 
“by  request.”  Its  author  is  Robert  Bell,  youthful  tax  lawyer  temporarily 
residing  in  Wa.shington. 


ANPA  SEEKS  NEWSPRINT  FIGURES  FOR  1940-41 

OVER  THE  SIGNATURE  of  Cranston  Williams,  general  manager,  t''e  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Jan.  6  mailed  to  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country,  regardless  of  membership  in  the  organization,  a  confi¬ 
dential  questionnaire  asking  for  details  of  newsprint  consumption  during 
1940  and  each  papers’  estimate  of  its  need  for  1941.  All  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  a  bulletin  showing  the  consolidated 
report,  an  accompanying  letter  stated. 


ing  was  carried  by  BMI  commercial 
stations. 

The  audience  for  radio’s  music  has 
increased  since  Jan.  1,  according  to  a 
special  report  by  C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc., 
sponsored  by  NAB. 


New  Local  Ad  Mgr. 
For  Chicago  News 


Transcontinental  U.P. 
Radio  Wire  Opened 


Chicago,  Jan  6 — Paul  B.  Christman 
celebrated  his  34th  birthday  annivers¬ 
ary  today  in  taking  over  his  new 
duties  as  local 


The  United  Press  announced  Jan. 
6  that  it  has  completed  and  linked  a 
transcontinental  radio  news  wire,  the 
first  operated  exclusively  for  radio. 

As  the  final  step  in  the  move,  the 
U.P.  on  Jan.  5  opened  new  radio  news 
bureaus  in  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  substantially  increased  its 
physical  facilities  and  personnel  to 
handle  radio  alone  in  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Los  Angeles 
bureaus. 

The  U.P.  radio  wire  heretofore  was 
divided  into  two  sections:  an  eastern 
wire  which  ended  at  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  and  a  west  coast  wire  which 
originated  in  Sacramento  to  serve  the 
entire  west  coast. 

According  to  the  U  P.,  the  change 
means  that  war  and  other  news  break¬ 
ing  in  the  Elast  or  Europe  can  now  be 
sent  instantaneously  to  its  western 
clients  without  reprocessing  at  Sacra¬ 
mento.  Eastern  clients  also  will  re¬ 
ceive  Western  and  Far  Eastern  news 
without  reprocessing. 

Full  radio  facilities  of  the  U.P.  are 
extended  into  43  states  by  the  move. 
Hours  of  operation  of  the  radio  wire 
west  of  the  Mississippi  also  have  been 
increased,  giving  the  west  full  day 
and  night  and  Sunday  news  coverage 
for  the  first  time. 

A.  F.  Harrison.  UP’s  radio  sales 
manager,  said  the  addition  of  new 
clients  had  brought  completion  of  the 
project  a  year  ahead  of  schedule. 


Paul  Christman 


Correspondents  Rest  in 
Shelters  Only  on  Nights 
Of  Very  Heavy  Bombing 


Despite  the  constant  night  bombiq 
attacks  on  London,  American  coi- 
respondents  are  getting  a  nomui^j 
quota  of  sleep,  according  to 
B'lory,  European  news  manager  for 
the  United  Press,  now  in  this  countij 
on  a  vacation. 

Mr.  Flory  said  that  the  bombii^ 
experiences  of  the  correspondsnti  ■ 
prove  that  “you  can  get  used  to  any¬ 
thing  if  you  have  to.”  He  expressai  • 
surprise  when  asked  whether  he  hac  | 
caught  up  on  sleep  lost  in  London. 

Drapes  Deaden  Explosions 

“I  usually  managed  my  seven  and  ‘- 
a  half  to  eight  hours,”  he  said,  “bj 
sleeping  on  the  first  floor  of  the  houa 
in  which  I  live,  in  a  room  whose  win-  ' 
dows  are  covered  by  wooden  shutten 
and  heavy  drapes.  They  deaden  the 
sound. 

“No  American  correspondent  it 
London  sleeps  in  an  air  raid  shelter  | 
except  for  an  occasional  night  whe:  * 
the  bombing  is  particularly  heavy  I 
Night  bombing  raids  are  not  pleasant  ■ 
You  have  such  a  helples.s  feelini 


Gradually  you  adopt  a  fatalistic  atti- 1 
lude.  * 


Fo 
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advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News, 
following  his 
appointment  by 
George  F.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Daily  News 
advertising  di¬ 
rector,  to  succeed 
E.  H.  Heister, 
who  resigned 
because  of  ill 
health.  Mr. 

Hartford  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Thomas  A.  Lowery  as 
assistant  advertising  director.  Both 
men  have  been  on  the  Daily  News  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Christman  began  newspaper 
work  as  a  classified  solicitor  for  the 
Daily  News  in  1927.  His  experience 
includes  selling  in  various  classifica¬ 
tions.  including  classified,  amusements 
and  local  display.  A  native  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  Mr.  Christman  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
St.  Louis  and  later  attended  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  prior  to 
joining  the  Daily  News.  He  is  married 
and  is  the  father  of  three  daughters. 

Mr.  Lowery  is  a  veteran  Chicago 
newspaper  and  advertising  agency  man 
who  has  specialized  in  financial,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  real  estate  advertising. 
A  native  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
with  degrees  in  literature  and  law, 
he  first  practiced  law  in  Pittsburgh. 


“When  I  left  England  Dec.  17  oa’ 
office  was  intact,  except  for  a  smal 
hole  in  one  window,  made  ap  in  enty 
by  a  bit  of  anti-aircraft  shell.  Onct 
two  time  bombs  fell  within  2.,0  yari 
of  the  office.  Fleet  street  and  Bou- 
verie  street  were  roped  off.  We  were 
advised  to  vacate  part  of  our  new-  I 
room,  but  not  ordered  to  do  so.  The  I 
boys  decided  they  would  rather  work 
in  comfort  in  the  newsroom  than  i:  { 
the  cramped  shelter  quarters  in  the  j 
sub-basement.  So  they  kept  the 
blackout  curtains  drawn  across  the 
windows  during  the  day  as  well  as 
at  night,  and  carried  on.  The  born! 
dksposal  guards  took  care  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  without  damage.” 

Mr.  Flory  said  the  UP’s  leased  tel^ 
type  circuit  which  linked  its  bureau- 
in  belligerent  London  and  neutra. 
Amsterdam  from  Oct.  12.  1939,  until 
May  10,  1949,  when  the  German  in¬ 
vasion  of  Amsterdam  cut  it  off,  was 
unique  in  journalistic  history.  “Ever 
in  peace  time,”  he  said,  “the  only  21  j 
hour  leased  newspaper  wire  linkinf 
two  European  capitals  was  that  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  official  French  agency 
Havas,  linking  Paris  and  London." 

Served  200  Continental  Papers 

Amsterdam,  he  pointed  out.  wai 
previously  the  U.P.’s  chief  collectior 
point  for  news  from  continental 
Europe,  and  the  chief  distributlor 
point  of  world  news  to  200-odd  conti- . 
nental  newspapers  served  by  the 
The  difficult  problem  of  British  cen¬ 
sorship  was  worked  out  with  Admiral 
Usborne,  then  chief  censor,  in  nego-  1 
tiations  for  the  leased  wire  whki 
started  two  weeks  after  the  war  began  | 

Mr.  Flory  said  that  thanks  to  thi 
London-Amsterdam  circuit  he  was 
able  for  six  months  to  maintain  jus 
about  as  close  touch  with  other  U-P  j 
bureaus  in  Europe  as  he  had  before  | 
the  war,  even  with  Berlin.  j 

“Once  or  twice,  as  a  test,”  he  said 
“I  rushed  messages  to  Amsterdam  to 
teletype  relay  to  Fred  Oechsnsr,  UP 
Berlin  manager.  Oechsner's  replic 
came  back  in  ten  minutes,  includir^ 
the  time  taken  to  have  my  message 
censored  before  transmitting  it  k 
Amsterdam. 

“When  we  lost  the  Amsterdam  cir¬ 
cuit  on  May  10  I  felt  I  had  lost  > 
lifelong  friend.” 
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CARTOONISTS  SURVEY  ADVENT  OF  1941  AND  MUSSOLINI  ON  THE  ANXIOUS  SEAT 


— Ty  Mahon  in  f^liHadtlpliia  Rnlh'tiii.  Jan.  1 
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Foreign  Writers 
Oust  2  Members 
As  Nazi  Agents 

Kreutzenstein  Expulsion 
Based  on  "White  Paper" 
Charges  .  .  .  Gross  Resigns 


The  Jan.  2  bulletin  of  the  Associa- 
tion  of  Foreign  Correspondents  in  the 
lew:  i  States  announced  the  expul¬ 

sion  of  one  active  member  on  the 
basis  of  allegations  in  the  Dies  Com¬ 
mittee  “White  Paper”  that  he  was  an 
unregistered  German  propaganda 
agent,  the  resignation  of  another  while 
under  similiar  charges,  and  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Dr.  Hans  Borchers.  German 
Consul  General  in  New  York,  as  an 
associate  member. 

Fred  Kreutzenstein.  corre.spondent 
for  several  Brazilian  newspapers,  and 
Dr.  Herbert  Gross,  American  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Nachrichten  fuer 
Aussenhandel,  official  organ  of  the 
German  Ministry  of  Blconomics,  are 
the  active  members  removed  from  the 
rolls. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  he  had  declined 
to  appear  because  of  war  animus. 

Worked  for  Trantoccan 
The  Dies  Committee  made  public 
documents  showing  that  Kreutzen¬ 
stein  was  in  the  employ  of  Transocean, 
German  propaganda  agency.  Kreut¬ 
zenstein  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he 
worked  for  Transocean  “for  four  days 
on  a  special  assignment  two  years  ago, 
before  the  war  started  in  Europe,  just 
as  I’ve  worked  with  other  news  ser¬ 
vices  for  a  few  extra  dollars.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  association,  it  was 
learned  after  the  investigation  of 


Refused  to  Appear 

"In  both  cases  the  (executive)  com¬ 
mittee  wrote  inviting  the  comment  of 
the  two  members  upon  published  ac¬ 
cusations  separately  made  against 
them,”  the  bulletin  said.  “In  both 
cases  the  committee  considered  that 
the  accusations  might  imply  unprofes¬ 
sional  conduct,  likely  to  be  detrimen- 
jpjj.  fsl  to  the  interests  of  the  ass.ociation's 
ypdj  membership.” 

The  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
the  executive  committee  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  their  cases  was  given  Kreut¬ 
zenstein  and  Dr.  Gross  but  neither 
member  appeared,  according  to  the 
bulletin.  Kreutzenstein  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week  he  informed 
the  committee  he  “could  not  appear 
before  a  committee  not  composed  of 
neutrals.”  Kreutzenstein  also  asserted 
that  out  of  the  board’s  14  members 
eight  abstained  from  voting.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  association,  however, 
the  vote  on  Kreutzenstein’s  expulsion 
®t  “an  exceptionally  well-attended 
nieeting”  was  13  to  0,  with  one  mem- 
her  absent  from  the  city  voting  by 
it  k  I  proxy  for  expulsion,  and  one  member 
j  not  Voting.  Dr.  Gross’  resignation 
m  cu  Was  accepted,  11  to  1.  He  also  told 
lost  I 


Kreutzenstein  got  under  way  that  in 
1936  he  operated  a  candid  camera  at  a 
Presidential  press  conference  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  conference  regulations.  This 
was  denied  by  Kreutzenstein,  who 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  he  took  pho¬ 
tographs  of  correspondents  outside 
the  White  House,  but  left  the  camera 
in  his  coat  upon  entering  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

Dr.  Borchers,  in  his  letter  of  resig¬ 
nation  which  followed  the  expulsion 
and  forced  resignation  of  two  of  his 
fellow  countrymen,  said  he  was  re¬ 
signing  because  “developments  .  .  . 


CONTEST  PROMOTES  GOODWILL  OF  FARMERS 

NEW  ORLEANS,  Jan.  10 — In  a  move  designed  to  promote  better  living  con¬ 
ditions  on  farms  in  the  area  which  it  serves,  the  New  Orleans  Tivies- 
Picayune  and  three  co-sponsors  are  offering  $1,000  in  cash  prizes  to  farmers 
in  Louisiana  and  South  Mississippi  in  a  contest  which  promotes  good-will 
for  the  newspaper  as  well  as  improved  conditions.  With  the  first  year’s  com¬ 
petition  prizes  now  being  awarded  in  the  contest,  known  officially  as  the  Good 
Provider  Competition  for  1940.  the  newspaper  will  soon  carry  the  contest  into 
its  second  year.  Prizes  have  recently  been  awarded  to  farmers  in  the  two 
states  who  are  adjudged  to  have  done  the  most  to  improve  their  farms,  farm 
homes  and  farm  life  from  last  May  15  to  Nov.  15.  Sponsoring  the  contest 
along  with  the  Times-Picayune  are  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  agricultural  extension  services  of  the  respective  states.  Win¬ 
ners  in  the  1940  competition  were  feted  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Roo.sevelt  hotel 
here  today. 

MINTON  NAMED  TO  FDR’S  SECRETARIAT 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  8 — Defeated  for  re-election  to  the  Senate,  Sher¬ 
man  Minton  of  Indiana,  leading  critic  of  American  newspapers  in  the 
76th  Congress,  has  joined  President  Roosevelt’s  secretariat  with  offices  in  the 
White  House.  His  salary  will  be  $10,000  a  year,  the  same  as  that  of  a  United 
States  Senator.  The  post  he  will  take  is  one  of  six  created  by  Congress  at 
the  request  of  the  President,  who  announced  he  would  select  as  incumbents 
men  “with  a  passion  for  anonymity” — a  contrasting  role  for  Minton  who  was 
Senate  Democratic  whip,  a  member  of  the  committee  which  conducted  the 
widely  publicized  investigation  of  holding  companies.  New  Deal  spokesman 
in  debates  occasioned  by  Rush  D.  Holt’s  frequent  attacks  on  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  and  advocate  of  a  wide  variety  of  bills  of  which  one  to  penalize  a  news¬ 
paper  for  any  publication  found  to  be  untrue,  was  typical.  The  White  House 
said  he  will  be  used  as  an  aide  wherever  needed. 

SUBSCRIBERS  PAY  FOR  EDITOR'S  OPERATION 

EDITOR  JOE  DALE  of  the  Lawrence  County  News,  Monticello,  Miss.,  dean 
of  Mississippi  editors,  sat  up  in  bed  in  a  New  Orleans  hospital  last  week 
and  told  how  appeals  to  his  subscribers  to  pay  up  brought  him  enough  money 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  successful  major  operation.  Dale  founded  the  paper 
in  1888  and  at  the  end  of  1940  after  more  than  50  years  of  hard  work  and 
frugal  living  he  found  himself  with  only  $6.17  in  the  bank  and  faced  with  an 
operation.  He  decided  to  tell  his  readers  about  it  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  could  pay  up  their  subscriptions  for  the  year,  or  even  three  years  if 
they  desired.  They  responded  remarkably  and  now  the  veteran  editor  will 
go  back  on  the  job  with  renewed  faith  in  humanity. 


have  given  me  the  impression  that 
there  are  now  persistent  and  increas¬ 
ing  forces  at  work  seemingly  endeav¬ 
oring  to  turn  it  from  its  former  de¬ 
tached  course  and  to  lead  it  into  an 
attitude  of  definite  partisanship  in  the 
present  world  conflict.” 

■ 

Marshall  Retires 
As  Gazette  Editor 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Jan.  9 — Because 
of  the  heavy  demands  on  his  time 
and  energies  by  the  program  of  the 
No  Foreign  War  Committee,  of  which 
he  is  chairman,  Verne  Marshall,  at  his 
own  request,  has  been  relieved  of  his 
duties  as  editor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Gazette,  it  was  announced 
Wednesday  by  John  L.  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  Co. 

Clare  Marshall,  brother  of  the  editor 
and  for  the  last  five  years  promotion 
manager  of  the  paper,  has  been  placed 
in  charge.  He  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  has  been  active  in  many 
civic  affairs. 

For  several  weeks  the  pressure  of 
organizing  and  promoting  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  oppose  this  country’s  involv- 
ment  in  foreign  wars  has  kept  the  Ga¬ 
zette  editor  working  16  to  18  hours  a 
day  and  has  required  his  presence  at 
the  New  York  headquarters  of  the 
committee  much  of  the  time. 

HOE  REPORTS  PROFIT 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  reports  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1940,  a  net 
profit  of  $200,087,  including  non-re¬ 
curring  income  and  after  deprecia¬ 
tion,  full  interest  charges  and  esti¬ 
mated  Federal  Taxes,  etc.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  a  net  loss  of  $145,278  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Net  sales 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $4,201,912, 
an  increase  of  $1,980,318,  or  89%,  over 
the  previous  year. 

AP  BOARD  MEETING 

The  Associated  Press  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  held  its  winter  meeting  this 
week  at  AP  headquarters  in  New 
York.  Sixteen  of  the  18  directors 
attended,  absentees  being  George  B. 
Longan,  Kansas  City  Star,  and  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 
The  board  convened  Tuesday  and 
was  expected  to  be  in  session  Friday. 
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Young  &  Rubicom 
Gets  Swan  Account 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  got  the  first 
big  account  prize  of  1941  this  week 
when  Lever  Bros.  Co.  announced  that 
the  agency  would  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  new  white  floating  soap, 
to  be  called  Swan. 

The  armouncement  did  not  come  as 
a  surprise  as  it  had  been  rumored  for 
several  months  that  Young  &  Rubicam 
would  get  the  new  Lever  soap  account 
as  well  as  a  new  detergent  or  non- 
soap  cleanser  said  to  be  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  consideration  by  the  Company. 

Lever  Bros,  in  appointing  Young  & 
Rubicam  follows  its  policy  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  advertising  of  its  differ¬ 
ent  brands  among  separate  agencies. 
William  Esty  handles  Lifebuoy  and 
Lifebuoy  shaving  cream;  J.  Walter 
Thompson  has  Lux  products;  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  holds  the 
account  for  Gold  Dust,  Silver  Dust 
and  Fairy  Soap;  and  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
directs  advertising  for  Spry  and 
Rinso. 

Until  Swan  entered  the  field.  Lever 
Bros,  had  only  four  big  soap  brands, 
Rinso,  Lifebuoy,  Lux,  and  Lux  Toilet 
soap. 

This  is  a  comparatively  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  brands.  Procter  &  Gamble, 
Lever’s  biggest  rival,  has  more  than 
a  hundred  brands  and  Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet  manufactures  approxi¬ 
mately  40. 

According  to  figures  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  Lever  Bros, 
spent  over  seven  and  a  half  million 
dollars  on  advertising  in  1939  and  it 
is  estimated  that  close  to  10  million 
dollars  was  spent  in  1940.  Newspapers 
are  said’ to  have  received  over  2  and 
a  half  million  of  this  amount. 

From  the  standpoint  of  gross  sales, 
including  foreign  trade.  Lever  Bros, 
trails  both  Procter  &  Gamble  and  Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet.  In  the  domestic 
market  alone,  however.  Lever  Bros, 
is  second  only  to  Procter  &  Gamble. 

To  Hold  N.'y.  Public 
Relations  Institute 

Cooperatively  seeking  solutions  to 
some  of  the  coimtry’s  more  pressing 
social  problems,  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Public  Relations,  a  non-profit 
organization  carrying  on  instruction 
and  research  in  public  relations,  will 
conduct  an  institute  for  executives 
and  others  interested  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  from  Jan.  20-24,  inclusive,  at 
the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City, 
Tuition  is  $50,  carrying  with  it  an 
“Enrollment  Membership’’  in  the 
council. 

Public  opinion  and  propaganda, 
consumer  relations, ,,  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  and  prinbiples,  practices  and 
procediu'es  in  public  relations  will  be 
discussed  by  panel  members  during 
the  five-day  course.  Among  the  panel 
members  will  be  Roy  Dickinson,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Printers'  Ink;  Ken¬ 
neth  Collins,  assistant  to  the  general 
manager.  New  York  Times:  Dr. 
George  W.  Gallup;  Elmo  Roper,  edi¬ 
torial  department.  Fortune  magazine; 
Paul  W.  Garrett,  vice-president.  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp.,  and  Paul  Hollister, 
vice-president,  J.  Stirling  Getchell. 

GEORGIA  AD  SESSION 

The  mid-winter  session  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  and  directors  of 
Georgia  daily  newspapers  will  be  held 
at  Valdosta  on  Jan.  13.  M.  E.  Brewster, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Valdosta 
Times,  will  be  host.  Lee  E.  Kelly,  ad 
manager  of  the  ThomasviUe  Times- 
Enterprise.  is  president  of  the  group. 


ELECTED  TO  ANA 

Schick  Dry  Shaver,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  has  been  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  Inc.  Roy  W.  Johnson, 
advertising  manager,  will  represent 
his  company  in  the  ANA. 

■ 

Advertisers,  Agencies 
Media  Are  Listed 

The  following  new  advertisers,  their 
agencies,  and  the  media  to  be  used,  as 
announced  this  week  by  Standard 
Advertising  Register,  follow: 

Hex  Optical  Co.,  690  Portland  Ave.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. — “High  Speed  Shutter.’’  F.  A. 
Hughes  Co.,  Inc.,  328  K.  Main  St.  Rochester, 
N.  V’. — J.  C.  McCarthy,  Acet.  Exec.-  using 
Magazines,  Posters,  Trade  Papers,  Direct  by 
Mail,  Catalogs.  Circulars — Appro.  S6.000.00 — 
Distr. :  National. 

Northwestern  Liquor  Corp.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  r:t.-i.scr.(iottschaldt,  Inc.,  930  Statler 
Illdg.,  Hostoti,  Mass. — using  Newspapers, 
Posters.  Trade  Papers,  Counter  Displays — 
Distr.;  National. 

Purity  Cheese  Co..  Mayville.  Wis.  Bert  S. 
Oittins  Advertising.  739  No.  Broadway,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. — using  Trade  Papers. 

Regal  Amplifier  Mfg.  Co.,  14  West  17th 
St.,  New  York  City — amplifiers  &  inter¬ 
communication  systems  &  electric  phonograiihs 
— Martin  Dressier  &  Company,  307  Fifth 
.\ve..  New  York  City — Henry  Marsh,  Acet. 
Exec. — using  Magazines,  Direct  liy  Mail, 
Catalogs,  Circulars,  Business  Piths. — Distr.: 
National. 

Fleming  H.  Revcll  Co.,  158  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City — Fred  1).  Yates,  ISO  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City — using  Newspapers, 
Magazines,  Posters,  Trade  Papers,  Religious 
Press,  Direct  by  Mail. 

Scientific  Mfg.  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. — “Dialin” 
(Medical) — W.iltcr  W.  George  Adver.  Agency, 
ISO  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City — using  News¬ 
papers,  Magazines.  Direct  by  Mail. 

Unitex  Mfg.  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Sanitary 
Garments,  (iregory  &  Bolton,  Inc.,  716  Citi¬ 
zens  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio— using  Newspaper 
— Di.str.:  National;  Dept.  Stores. 

Ve.st  Pok,  Inc.,  I.yim,  Mass. — “Vest  Pok 
Dry  Shaver” — Alfred  J.  Silberstein,  Inc., 

9  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City — using  News¬ 
papers,  Magazines,  Radio. 

Youngstown-Miller  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio— 
“Y  M  Oil  Purifiers” — Sterling  Beeson,  Inc., 
2iid  Nation.'il  Bank  Bldg.,  Toledo.  Ohio — 
using  Magazines,  Direct  by  Mail,  Cat.alog — 
Distr.;  National;  Consumers. 

■ 

ABC  Announces 
New  Members 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
announced  this  week  the  following 
new  advertiser  and  agency  members 
and  the  executives  who  will  represent 
these  companies  in  Bureau  activities: 

Advertisers:  20th  Century  Fox  Film 
Corp.,  New  York,  Charles  E.  McCar¬ 
thy,  director  of  publicity;  Doughnut 
Corporation  of  America,  New  York, 
J.  I.  Sugerman,  advertising  manager; 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  St. 
Louis.  James  W.  Irwin,  assistant  to  the 
president. 

Agency:  Walsh  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ont.,  TTios.  E. 
Walsh,  president. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Bureau 
also  announced  the  following  business 
paper,  magazine  and  newspaper  mem¬ 
berships: 

Business  Paper:  Pacific  Builder  & 
Eneineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Magazine:  Woman’s  Day,  New  York. 
Daily  Newspapers:  Bedford  (Ind.) 
Times,  Bedford  Daily  Mail,  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Dispatch,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star, 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald,  Amarillo 
(Texas)  Times. 

Weekly  Newspapers:  Free  Press  & 
Penetanguishene  Herald,  Midland.  On¬ 
tario;  Progress,  Chilliwack,  B.  C.;  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Kamloops,  B.  C.;  Netes,  Vernon, 
B.  C.;  Herald.  Penticton,  B.  C.;  Courier, 
Kelowna.  B.  C. 


Revere  to  Give  $10,000' 
In  Prizes  to  Workers 

An  unusual  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  began  this  week  when 
Revere  Copper  and  Brass,  Inc.,  ran 


This  full  p«9e  ad  appeared  in  the  January 
7  issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 


full  page  ads  in  newspapers  in  se¬ 
lected  cities  annoimcing  the  Revere 
Award  of  $10,000  in  prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  wage  earners  in  the  metal 
industries  who  submit  the  best  in¬ 
ventions,  devices,  improvements  or 
idea  for  speeding  up  the  defense 
program. 

The  ads  announcing  the  awards  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspapers  in  cities  where 
Revere  plants  are  located.  These  are 
New,  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  Baltimore.  Several  scien¬ 
tific  magazines  and  12  trade  papers 
also  carried  the  ads. 

Although  no  definite  plans  have 
been  made  to  run  the  ads  in  labor 
publications,  officials  of  the  Revere 
Company  said  there  was  a  possibility 
that  the  campaign  would  be  extended 
to  include  these  publications. 

The  awards,  described  as  the  “Nobel 
prizes  of  the  metal  industry”  are 
said  to  be  the  idea  of  C.  Donald  Dallas, 
president  of  Revere  Copper  and  Brass. 
Part  of  the  newspaper  ads  are  de¬ 
voted  to  a  statement,  over  Mr.  Dal¬ 
las’s  signature,  reading:  “Wanted, 
new  Fultons,  Edisons,  and  Chrysleis.” 
The  statement  says  that  until  now 
there  has  been  no  award  for  the 
“gifted  men  now  working  at  the 
lathes,  forges  and  work  benches  of 
industry.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  Revere  Com¬ 
pany  said  that  the  awards  constituted 
a  formula  for  business  and  labor  to 
get  together  as  well  as  a  recognition  of 
labor’s  part  in  the  defense  program. 
The  Defense  Advisory  Council  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  awards  before  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  appeared,  and  the  plan 
is  to  place  all  entries  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Council. 

The  first  award  is  $5,000.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  $10,000  is  split  into  eight 
other  prizes. 

■ 

"CITY  DESK"  PROGRAM 

The  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Coin- 
pay  is  sponsoring  a  radio  program 
called  “(ility  Desk”  to  glorify  the 
American  newspaper  city  room  and 
the  American  reporter.  It  will  be  on 
a  coast-to-coast  hookup  over  CBS 
Thursday  evenings  at  8:30.  The 
agency  is  Ward  Wheelock  Co. 


AD  ART  EXHIBIT 

The  Philadelphia  Art  Museum  will 
open  Feb.  1  an  exhibition  of  advertis¬ 
ing  art  produced  by  that  city’s  agen¬ 
cies,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  Jan.  4.  The  exhibit  will  be  open 
to  the  general  public  until  Feb.  17.  It 
is  the  first  show  of  its  kind  to  be  held 
in  the  Art  Museum. 

■ 

Plan  Ad  Campaign 
For  Prohibition 

A  million  dollar  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  discourage  the  use  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  is  planned  by  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  Ossining  -  On  -  Hudson, 

N.  Y.,  called  the  Commonsense 
League.  In  a  letter  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  R.  D.  Thomas,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  organization,  wrote  this 
week  that  the  idea  is  to  use  newspaper 
ads  of  from  400  to  700  lines  to  start 
the  campaign.  ‘But  the  size  of  the 
ads,  and  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent  on  the  campaign  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  publications  that  can  be  used 
depend  entirely  on  the  reaction  of  the 
public,”  the  letter  added. 

“Commonsense  Leagues,”  the  letter 
states,  “are  to  be  formed  all  over  the 
country,  composed  largely  of  young 
people  whose  main  objective  will  be  to 
secure  sufficient  local  fvmds  to  keep 
advertisements  running  consistently 
in  their  local  papers.”  The  letter  says 
that  the  leagues  will  be  “social  groups 
and  one  of  their  functions  will  be  to 
debunk  the  idea  that  booze  is  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  social  or  business  life." 

A  publcity  release  sent  out  by  the 
organization  charges  that  liquor  ad¬ 
vertisements  (“prepared  by  some  of 
the  best  advertising  brains  in  the 
country”)  make  liquor  drinking  seem 
“right  as  rain,  vyholesome  as  fresh 
air,  and  safe  as  certified  milk.” 

■ 

New  Copy  Theme  for 
Brewer  Advertising 

“It’s  A  New  American  Practice”  is 
the  theme  adopted  by  the  Adolph 
Coors  Company,  Denver,  brewers  of 
Coors  Beers,  for  its  1941  advertising 
campaign. 

Viewed  as  being  the  newest  idea  in 
beer  promotion,  the  Coors  program 
starts  as  a  lone  hand  in  its  market  to 
bolster  a  national  market  known  to  be 
bowing  to  whiskey  sales.  The  new 
campaign  has  a  two-fold  purpose. 
Subtly  enhanced  with  a  patriotic 
flavor,  and  comparing  the  drinking  of 
Coors  Beer  with  other  new  practices 
Americans  have  adopted,  the  adver¬ 
tising  directly  contrasts  Coors  with 
mixed  drinks.  “A  world  of  Americans 
prefer  Coors  Light  Bodied  Beers  to 
mixed  drinks,”  the  copy  reads  and  ^ 
asks  the  reader  to  “try  Coors  instead 
of  a  mixed  drink.” 

Elach  ad  in  the  series  will  be  merch¬ 
andised  back  to  those  firms  that 
manufacture  the  specific  item  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  ad  and  to  the  local  retail  i 
outlets  of  those  articles.  Thus,  the 
ad  illustrating  the  cowboy  using  an 
electric  razor  was  sent  to  electric- 
razor  manufacturer  and  to  retailers 
selling  electric-razors.  Other  ads  in 
the  new  theme  include  use  of  the 
candid  camera,  the  zipper,  retirement 
income  plan,  and  flying  as  a  mode  of 
travel.  All  ads  are  copyrighted. 

Large  and  small  newspaper  space, 
billboards  with  bulletin  copy  in  red. 
white  and  blue,  counter  displays  of 
reprints  of  the  ads  and  dealer  mail¬ 
ings  will  be  used.  MacGruder  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Denver,  is  the  agency. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SORVEY 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  Had 
Record  Year  In  1940 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


every  so  often  we  ask  plaintively 
why  agencies  don’t  use  more  of  the 
medicine  they  sell— paid  advertising. 
Only  a  very  few  ever  break  into  print 
to  promote  their  services,  and  of  the 
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Phila.  Agency  Takes  Space 

ANOTHER  AGENCY  which  recently 

bought  white  space  to  broadcast  its 
service  to  clients  is  the  A1  Paul  Lefton 
Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  The 
method  varied  from  that  of  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan  in  that  15  individual  56-line 
advertisements  were  used  in  the  an¬ 
nual  Industrial  Section  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer.  The  section  ran  14 
pages,  which  meant  that  one  to  two 
Lefton  ads  appeared  on  the  10  pages 
which  did  not  carry  full-page  copy. 

Each  advertisement  emphasized  a 
different  Lefton  client,  and  each  was 
notable  for  its  terseness. 

Typical  copy: 

“WOMEN  LIKE  PANS  BRIGHT. 
And  ‘nothing  brightens  like  Brillo’  is 
a  household  word  the  world  over.  It 
is  our  privilege  to  plan  and  prepare 
the  advertising  for  Brillo.”  (Maybe 
“household  phrase”  would  have  been 
more  exact.) 

Nevertheless  the  small  ads  cleverly 
and  neatly  featured  15  Lefton  clients 
and  the  ^fton  agency. 

We  cannot  speak  for  all  media,  but 
we  are  quite  sure  that  newspapers 


group  which  does  use  space  a  number 
use  it  only  rarely. 

That  is  why  we  rubbed  our  eyes 
this  week  when  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  took  big  space  in  both  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  to  announce  that  the  1940 
billing  of  the  agency  was  the  largest 
in  its  29-year  history.  A  large  chart 
covering  the  years  between  1930  and 
1940,  “the  toughest  years  in  America’s 
business  history,”  showed  a  400%  gain 
in  the  agency’s  volume. 

The  text  of  the  ad  said,  in  part: 
“Ruthrulf  &  Ryan  has  just  finished 
the  biggest  year  in  volume  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  More  than  75%  of  this  business 
has  come  from  old  clients  who  have 
increased  their  appropriations  nearly 
2\2  times  their  first  year’s  expendi¬ 
tures  with  us. 

“Moreover,  the  sales  increases  of  our 
clients  which  have  resulted  in  this  in¬ 
creased  advertising  were  made  largely 
during  the  10  leanest  years  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  .  .  .  pretty  good  evidence 
that  there  ia  advertising  which  works 
in  good  times  or  bad  .  .  .  and  against 
all  comers  ...  in  the  competition  for 
the  consumer’s  dollar. 

“Isn’t  this  the  sort  of  record  upon 
which  to  judge  an  advertising  agency 
in  1941 — or  any  other  time?  May  we 
tell  you  more?” 

In  a  panel  the  names  of  the  agency’s 
46  clients  were  carried. 

The  copy  was  also  placed  in  a  list 
of  trade  papers. 

It  was  an  impressive  message  and 
undoubtedly  read  with  interest  by 
executives  of  companies  employing 
advertising  agencies. 

We  reproduce  the  New  York  Times 
page  here,  not  only  because  of  the 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  copy,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  at  the  right  of  the  page  appears 
what  to  our  mind  is  one  of  advertis¬ 
ing  s  most  fascinating  characters,  the 
bald  man  in  the  Thomas  ad. 


PEOPLE  LIKE 
TO  GO  PLACES 

And  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Railroad  takes 
them  places  with 
Safety,  Speed  and 
Comfort. 
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The  37  houses  listed  163  different 
issues  of  municipal  imits  from  28 
states,  the  total  amount  of  bonds  of¬ 
fered  aggregating  $20,209,000. 

Investment  houses  in  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Buffalo  and  New  York  City  were 
represented  in  the  advertisement. 

The  idea  was  conceived  by  the 
financial  advertising  department  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  which  in  turn  sold  it 
to  the  investment  bankers  as  a  sound 
method  of  merchandising  gilt-edged 
municipal  bonds  held  on  inventory  by 
these  firms. 


particularly  would  be  the  last  to  ob¬ 
ject  if  advertising  agencies  generally 
used  more  promotion  copy. 

Idea  Sold  Bond  Listing 

THE  New  York  Herald  Tribune  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  idea  in  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  public  in  its  Annual 
Financial  Forecast  and  Review  pub¬ 
lished  on  Jan.  2  when  it  presented  a 
large  block  advertisement  measuring 
approximately  1,000  lines  containing 
varied  municipal  and  state  bond  offer¬ 
ings  of  37  different  investment  bank¬ 
ing  houses. 


Arbogust  Service  Starts 
THE  Oren  Arbogust  promotion  plan 
for  building  retail  advertising  in 
newspapers,  particularly  small  ac¬ 
counts,  and  at  the  same  time  inter¬ 
preting  the  newspaper  to  the  towns¬ 
people,  was  launched  this  month  in 
13  dailies,  representing  a  cross-section 
of  large  and  small  papers. 

The  plan,  designed  by  Oren  Arbo¬ 
gust,  Chicago  advertising  man,  is  an 
agency  service  for  newspapers  to  help 
them  to  sell  more  local  linage.  Based 
on  his  long  experience  in  writing  ad¬ 
vertising  for  newspaper  publication, 
Mr.  Arbogust’s  present  plan  is  the 
result  of  painstaking  efforts,  in  which 
he  has  rewritten  the  basic  program  22 
times. 

As  now  set  up,  the  plan  makes 
the  advertiser  use  his  newspaper 
space  intelligently  and  consistently. 

Keynote  of  the  program  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  first  of  five  copy  prin¬ 
ciples  embracing  the  plan.  Once  each 
week  the  newspapers  using  the  Arbo¬ 
gust  service  will  publish  an  institu¬ 
tional  message  which  has  as  its  spe¬ 
cific  purpose  that  of  creating  an 
unquestioning  conviction  that  “the 
great  privilege  of  the  American 
business  man  is  the  American  news¬ 
paper.” 

Other  basic  principles  stressed  in 
the  program  are  how  advertisers  and 
prospects  can  sell  with  small  news¬ 
paper  ads,  specific  examples  of  how 
to  use  such  space  for  a  consistent 
campaign,  how  to  write  good  adver¬ 
tising,  and  finally  a  message  to  the 
merchant  to  convince  him  that  “men 
buy  from  the  men  they  know,  believe 
in  and  like”  and  that  he  can  create 
those  selling  conditions  with  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  newspaper. 

The  cycle  starts  again  on  a  “T.F.” 
basis,  repeating  the  five  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  using  new  copy  and  new  lay¬ 
outs. 

The  following  newspapers  are  using 
the  plan: 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Houston  Chronicle,  Warren 
(O.)  Tribune  Chronicle,  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette,  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Journal,  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Davenport  (la.)  Times 
and  Democrat,  Council  Bluffs  (la.) 
Nonpareil,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  and 
Journal,  and  Menominee  (Mich.) 
Herald-Leader. 

LAUDS  NEWSPAPER  ADS 

Newspaper  advertising  is  the  best 
medium  for  mortgage  houses,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  article  by  V.  C.  Feemster  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Mortgage 
Banker,  semi-monthly  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  mortgage  firms  over  the 
U.  S.,  who  were  polled  by  the  author, 
declared  that  newspapers  had  proved 
the  most  productive  advertising  me¬ 
dium  for  them. 


Francis  Will  Assist 
AFA  Program  Group 

Clarence  Francis,  president  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corp.  has  been  named  hon¬ 
orary  chairman  of  the  program  com- 
vmittee  for  the 
37  th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the 
Advertising  Fed- 
eration  of 
America.  The 
convention  will 
be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Statler, 

Boston,  from 
May  25  to  29. 

Paul  Garrett, 

Federation  Board 
chairman  and 
vice  president 
and  director  of 

public  relations  for  General  Motors 
Corp.,  said  that  Mr.  Francis  would  as¬ 
sist  in  formulating  the  policies  and 


Clarence  Francis 


theme  for  the  convention.  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis  was  a  speaker  at  the  Federation’s 
1939  convention. 

Mr.  Garrett  said  that  addresses  and 
discussions  at  the  convention  would 
deal  with  the  part  that  advertising 
plays  in  the  national  defense  economy. 
Conference  to  formulate  convention 
plans  will  begin  shortly. 

GOV.  URGES  MORE  ADS 

Gov.  Murray  D.  Van  Wagoner,  of 
Michigan,  in  his  message  to  the  legis¬ 
lature,  Jan.  3,  recommended  that  the 
appropriation  for  tourist  promotion  be 
doubled  to  $200,000  annually,  urging 
that  to  direct  the  program  of  adver¬ 
tising  Michigan  as  a  whole,  the  state 
tourist  and  resort  commission,  created 
by  the  1934  special  session  of  the 
legislature,  should  become  active 
again.  “We  should  take  a  lesson  from 
the  automobile  manufacturers  who 
spend  large  sums  of  money  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  of  a  single  new 
model,”  Van  Wagoner  said.  “They 
do  it  because  they  have  learned  that 
a  well-balanced  program  of  national 
advertising  and  promotion  pays  big 
returns.” 

AD  IN  SHORTHAND 

As  part  of  its  promotion  on  “Kitty 
Foyle,”  now  running  serially  in  the 
Chicago  Herald- American,  the  Hearst 
paper  ran  a  display  ad  headed  “For 
Women  Only”  and  carried  the  text 
of  the  message  in  shorthand.  The  ad 
was  a  “personal  message”  to  the 
“white  collared  girls”  and  told  of 
Christopher  Morley’s  best  seller. 

Campaigns  and 
Accounts _ 

JOHN  B.  WALKER,  president  of  Air¬ 
lines  Terminal,  Inc.,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
to  handle  the  advertising  for  the  new 
Airlines  Terminal  located  at  Park  Av¬ 
enue  and  42nd  Street.  Rogers  M. 
Combs,  Jr.,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
account  at  Erwin  Wasey. 

SKF  Industries,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  ball  and  roller  l^ar- 
ings,  has  appointed  Geare-Marston, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  to 
serve  as  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  counsel. 

Brooke,  Smith,  French,  &  Dorrance, 
Detroit  advertising  agency,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
the  American  Brakelok  Division  of 
American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co. 
Paul  B.  Hoffman  has  been  named  gen- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Defense  Economy 
Will  Be  Theme  of 
NRDGA  Meeting 

Newspaper  Advertising 
And  Copy  Analysis 
Will  Be  Discussed 

Retail  newspaper  advertising,  sales 
promotion  and  public  relations,  and 
advertising  copy  analysis  are  among 
the  subjects  listed  for  discussion  at  the 
30th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  which 
meets  in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  New 
York,  from  Jan.  13  to  17. 

One  of  the  special  events  of  the 
convention  will  be  a  luncheon  given 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
for  department  and  specialty  store  re¬ 
tailers.  The  limcheon  will  be  held  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  at  noon,  Jan. 
15.  Wilder  Breckenridge,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  will 
speak  on  “More  for  Your  Advertising 
Money,”  and  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general 
manager  of  the  Gannett  papers,  will 
talk  on  “Who  Knows  Newspapers 
Best?”  The  retail  point  of  view  will 
be  presented  by  Frank  M.  Mayfield, 
president  of  Scruggs  -  Vandervoort  - 
Barney.  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  and  of  the 
NRDGA.  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Sun  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau,  will  serve  as  toast¬ 
master. 

"Keeping  in  step  with  national  de¬ 
fense,”  will  be  the  general  theme  of 
the  convention  and  the  government’s, 
the  manufacturer’s,  and  the  retailer’s 
part  in  the  defense  economy  will  be 
the  subjects  of  several  speeches.  Don¬ 
ald  M.  Nelson,  director  of  priorities. 
Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  will  address  the 
opening  session  on  Monday  evening, 
Jan.  13. 

The  sales  promotion  division  of  the 
convention  will  meet  on  the  morning 
of  Jan.  14  to  discuss  advertising  un¬ 
der  national  defense.  How  newspa¬ 
pers  can  help  make  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  more  profitable  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  talk  by  J.  C.  McGrath,  advertising 
director  of  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  New  York. 
Charles  A.  Edwards,  professor  of  the 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  discuss  modern  studies  of 
pro-evaluating  advertising. 

At  a  subsequent  session  of  the  sales 
promotion  division  on  Jan.  16  an  open 
discussion  will  be  held  on  modern 
copy  trends  and  an  analysis  of  prevail¬ 
ing  copy  forms.  Wilda  Vehlow,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Meyers-Arnold, 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  will  speak  on  the 
possibilities  of  better  advertising  if  the 
copywriting  staff  of  an  agency  knows 
more  about  the  business  of  being  a 
retailer. 

NEW  JOB  FOR  BELL 

Elliot  V.  Bell,  until  a  year  ago  bank¬ 
ing  expert  in  the  financial  news  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
joined  the  Times  editorial  staff.  He 
had  been  in  the  financial  news  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Times  since  1929  and 
left  a  year  ago  to  become  fiscal  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Thomas  E.  Dewey  cam¬ 
paign,  later  joining  the  Wendell  Will- 
kie  camp.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  the 
financial  news  department. 

ROSTEN  WITH  NDAC 

Washington,  D.  C.  Jah.  9 — Leo 
Rosten,  author  of  “The  Washington 
Correspondents”  and  other  studies, 
whose  humorous  articles  appear  un¬ 
der  the  name  Leonard  Q.  Ross,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  staff  of 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  on  a  per  diem  basis. 


3060  EMPLOYES  SHARE  N.  Y.  NEWS  BONUS 

THE  New  York  Daily  News  on  Jan.  2  distributed  to  3,060  employes  a  general 
bonus  on  the  same  basis  as  that  paid  last  year.  The  payments,  ranging 
from  a  few  dollars  to  $300  and  a  few  higher  than  that  sum,  are  based  on 
length  of  service  and  individual  earnings  for  the  year.  It  is  understood  that 
an  executives’  bonus  also  was  paid. 


Run  Steamship  Ads 
On  European  Service 

American  Export  Lines  is  running 
a  series  of  10  advertisements  in  the 
New  York  Times  to  tell  the  public 
about  the  transatlantic  steamship  ser- 


Ad  appearing  in  N.  Y.  Times  on 
January  6 


vice  and  other  regular  sailings  which 
they  are  maintaining  in  spite  of  war 
interferences.  The  ads  are  of  the 
1,000-line  size  and  will  continue  un¬ 
til  about  Jan.  15.  American  Export 
is  said  to  be  the  only  steamship  line 
now  maintaining  regular  service  to 
Lisbon. 

Although  the  present  campaign  is 
limited  in  number  of  insertions,  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  so  favorable  that 
steamship  line  officials  hope  to  increase 
the  campaign  some  time  this  year. 
American  Export  Airlines  which  is 
owned  by  American  Export  Lines  plan 
to  inaugurate  regular  plane  service  to 
Europe  next  summer.  The  present 
series  of  ads  is  signed  jointly  by  both 
American  Export  and  American  Ex¬ 
port  Airlines. 

The  latest  ad,  which  appeared  Jan. 
6.  featured  the  caption.  “She’s  off 
Good  Hope — with  Cargoes  for  National 
Defense.”  and  the  copy  told  about  the 
twice-monthly  service  of  freighters 
plying  between  New  York  and  India 
by  way  of  the  Cape.  The  long  route 
to  India  was  inaugurated  last  summer 
when  the  Mediterranean  was  closed 
to  American  shipping  by  Presidential 
proclamation. 

N.  W.  Ayer  handles  the  Export  Lines 
account. 

■ 

VA.  PRESS  TO  MEET 

Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  6  —  Virginia 
newspaper  publishers  will  bo  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
straight  -  from  -  the  -  shoulder  discus¬ 
sion  of  how  the  newspaper  can  best 
improve  relations  with  the  retail  ad¬ 
vertiser,  delivered  by  a  man  who  is 
himself  a  leading  advertiser,  at  the 
coming  mid-winter  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Virginian  in  Lynchburg,  Jan. 
24  and  25.  T.  J.  Twentyman,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  manager 
of  a  large  Birmingham,  Ala.,  depart¬ 
ment  store,  will  address  the  meeting 
on  this  topic. 


Newspaper  Wins 
Libel  Suit  and  Costs 

A  judgment  was  filed  in  Manhattan 
Supreme  Court  this  week  dismissing 
the  suit  in  a  libel  action  brought  by 
Mrs.  Nikola  Cunningham  Peabody, 
wife  of  Nelson  Peabody,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
against  The  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  and 
Sunday  News.  The  newspaper  was 
awarded  $112  costs  against  the  un¬ 
successful  complainant. 

Mrs.  Peabody  brought  the  action  to 
recover  $10,000,  alleging  that  a  line 
in  the  Broadway  column  of  Ed  Sulli¬ 
van,  published  on  May  24,  1937,  was 
derogatory.  The  case  was  tried  before 
Justice  Lloyd  Church  and  a  jury.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  plaintiff’s  case, 
J.  Howard  Carter,  of  Townley,  Updike 
&  Carter,  counsel  for  the  News,  of¬ 
fered  a  stipulation  and  without  placing 
any  witnesses  on  the  stand  for  the 
defense,  he  announced  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  rested. 

Thereupon  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
asked  the  court  to  direct  the  jury  to 
award  a  verdict  in  plaintiff’s  favor. 
The  court  denied  the  application.  Mr. 
Carter  then  made  a  similar  motion  on 
defendant’s  behalf  and  Justice  Church 
granted  the  request.  The  jury  was  di¬ 
rected  to  return  a  verdict  in  defend¬ 
ant’s  favor. 

■ 

Grover  C.  Hall 
Critically  Ill 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Jan.  8 — Grover 
C.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  and  1928  Pulitzer  prize¬ 
winner,  was  stricken  Monday  by  what 
was  tentatively  diagnosed  as  a  stomach 
ulcer  and  which  had  caused  three 
hemorrhages  by  Wednesday  night. 

Four  transfusions  had  been  given, 
all  of  the  blood  coming  from  volun¬ 
teers  of  the  Advertiser  and  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal  staffs.  The  first  was 
given  by  his  son,  Grover,  Jr.,  Capi¬ 
tol  reporter  for  the  Journal,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  ones  by  Horace  Perry,  pho¬ 
tographer;  R.  F.  Hudson,  Jr.,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  and  Sara  Crist,  reporter, 
all  of  the  Advertiser. 

Hall,  who  will  be  53  on  Jan.  11. 
was  stricken  while  at  dinner  at  the 
home  of  friends  Sunday  night.  He 
was  removed  to  Hubbard  Ho.spital 
that  night  and  his  condition  became 
gradually  worse,  although  physicians 
expressed  belief  he  would  recover. 

■ 

J.  C.  Hartman,  Waterloo 
Editor,  Dies  at  79 

John  Clark  Hartman,  79  years  old 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Waterloo  (la.) 
Courier,  died  at  his  home  in  Waterloo, 
Jan.  3,  after  a  month’s  illness.  Death 
resulted  from  ailments  incident  to  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  He  had  spent  his  entire 
life  in  the  newspaper  business,  having 
helped  develop  the  Courier  from  a 
weekly  printed  on  a  handpower  cylin¬ 
der  press  to  a  thriving  daily. 

Born  in  Waterloo,  June  21,  1861,  the 
son  of  William  H.  and  Dorinda  Z. 
Hartman,  he  began  newspaper  work 
as  a  printer’s  devil  in  his  father’s  shop. 
His  father  was  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Courier,  which  had  been  founded  in 
1854  as  the  Cedar  Falls  Banner  and 
moved  to  Waterloo  by  the  elder  Hart¬ 
man  in  1858.  The  Courier  became  a 
daily  in  1890 


Tribune  Merging  With 
Item  in  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  9 — The 
Morning  Tribune,  published  by  the 
Item  Company,  Ltd.,  for  the  past  16 
years,  will  be  consolidated  with  the 
Item,  oldest  afternoon  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  South,  effective  Monday, 
Jan.  13. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Tribune,  which 
first  appeared  on  Dec.  16,  1924,  will 
be  printed  Saturday.  The  editorial, 
advertising  and  mechanical  staffs  of 
the  paper  will  be  merged  with  the  * 
Item. 

“Shortened  working  hours  and  in¬ 
creased  costs  in  the  last  few  years,” 
said  James  M.  Thomson,  publisher  of 
the  two  newspapers,  “has  led  to  a  J 
diffusion  of  our  activities.  The  Item 
has  enjoyed  such  remarkable  support 
in  the  community  that  we  feel  it  in 
the  interest  of  our  readers  further  to 
improve  the  paper.  This  best  could 
be  achieved  by  consolidating  the 
morning  and  evening  editions  into 
one  great  paper.  There  will  be  no 
change  in  the  Sunday  Item-Tribune, 
except  that  the  consolidation  of  papers 
will  lend  a  number  of  improvements 
in  appearance  and  content.”  ^ 

Discontinuance  of  the  Tribune  leaves  ! 
only  three  major  publications  in  the  i 
local  newspaper  field,  the  Item,  the  i 
States  and  the  Times-Picayune.  The 
Tribune,  begun  as  a  full-sized  paper, 
was  changed  to  a  tabloid  format  on 
May  11,  1936. 

The  Tribune  was  the  only  morning 
newspaper  established  in  that  field  in 
a  large  metropolitan  city  in  a  period 
of  30  years  when  begun  in  1924,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clark  Salmon,  managing 
editor  of  the  Item.  ' 

All  news  and  editorial  features  of  ■ 
the  Tribune  will  be  printed  as  a  part 
of  the  Item,  Mr.  Salmon  said. 

J.  W.  Moore,  night  editor  of  the 
Tribune  for  the  past  few  years,  will 
be  placed  in  charge  of  news  features 
for  the  improved  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Item,  Mr.  Salmon  said.  Herman 
Drezinski,  city  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
will  be  placed  on  the  city  desk  of  the 
Item. 

Marshall  Ballard  continues  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Item,  a  position  he  has  held 
for  many  years.  Charles  H.  Campbell 
will  continue  as  city  editor  of  the 
Item,  and  Donald  H.  Higgins  as  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor. 

The  Tribime’s  circulation  was  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000. 


EXEMPTION  BILL 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  6 — A  bill 
to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
wage-hour  law,  all  newspapers  of 
5,000-or-less  circulation,  has  been  • 
presented  by  Representative  Clarence 
Cannon,  Democrat,  of  Missouri.  The 
bill  is  titled  H.R.  64.  The  original 
statute  exempted  new.spapers  of  3,000-  « 
or-less  circulation  when  the  greater  I 
part  of  the  distribution  is  in  the  count)’  i 
of  publication. 

n 

GETS  NEW  ACCOUNT 

H.  W.  Kastor  and  Sons  Advertising 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  named  to  han¬ 
dle  the  advertising  of  T.  W.  Samuek 
Distillery,  Cincinnati,  makers  of  Old 
Jordan  and  T.  W.  Samuels  Kentucky 
Straight  Bourbon  whiskies. 


OHIO  DAILY  SOLD 

Sale  of  the  New  Lexington  (0.) 
Daily  News,  owned  by  the  Perry 
County  Publishing  Company,  to  the 
Lancaster  (O.)  Eagle  -  Gazette,  of 
which  R.  Kenneth  Kerr  is  publisher, 
has  been  announced. 
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$73,521,643 


$279,348,163  $184,236,050 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward',  Inc. 


Many  of  the  important  key  Indus* 
tries  necessary  to  accelerate  the  na¬ 
tion’s  gigantic  defense  program,  are 
located  in  the  area  consisting  of 
Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  ad¬ 
jacent  counties.  They  are  answer¬ 
ing  the  nation’s  call  of  ’’full  speed 
ahead.” 


Employment  figures  are  the  high¬ 
est  in  a  decade.  Building  construc¬ 
tion  for  expansion  and  new  plants 
for  1940-41  is  the  greatest  since  1928. 


/tsk  any  distrihutor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importame 
of  this  2-in-1  mat  he  t — Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26-  eounty  area.  Then  ash  your 
adverttsmo  nornr\  hnn  the  Plain  Dealer 
eovers  this  2-iit-l  mat  tel. 


Ill  the  above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars.  , 


The  constant  ringing  of  the  cash  registers 
all  over  the  2-in-l  market  attest  to  this 
quickening  industrial  tempo.  Never  be 
fore  was  the  opportunity  greater  for  in 
creased  sales  through  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  No  newspaper  is  more 
closely  knit  to  its  community  or  more 
completely  covers  its  market  than  this 
newspaper  covers  the  Cleveland  2-in-l 
market. 


.THE  COMMCT  CLEVELAND  MARKET  S63T,000,0SS.30— 4S%  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES 


«RE*TE8 

CUVaAMD 


14.4% 

•f  Okl*‘i  Voliii** 


28 

AUMENT 

eOUKTIES 

2- 


RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME 

Tctal  Salts 
It  Watkt— I  1 1  7 

CHyaho9a  County. ..  .(Clavaland)  .$279.340.1 63.06 
Countios  lAdjocont  to  ClovtlonO)  .  1t4,236,0S0.23 
Hamilton  County. ...  (Cincinnati)  .  130,411.993.42 

Franklin  County . (Columbus)  .  9S,044.91 0.09 

Lucas  County . (Toledo)  ....  02,240,50045 

Summit  County . (Akron) .  73,521,643.77 

Idontqomory  County  (Ooyton)  ...  69,055.720.73 
Mahoninq  County. ...  (Youn9stown)  50,596,429.10 

'Stark  County . (Canton)  ...  49,297,00946 

Total  for  abovo  9  markots. . .  .51,022,553,300.79 
I  Grand  total  for  state .  1,283,770,104.90 


)  5.7% 

of  Okia't  Val 


3.9% 

af  Okia'i  Vol 


MAHONINfl 

COUNTY 


3.8% 

af  Okla'i  Voltaia 

STARK 

COUNTY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Skoti  "Takah. 


INTIMEDATION  of  the  press  in  a 
slightly  new  form  was  disclosed  in 
a  letter  received  by  the  editor  of  the 
Everyday  Magazine  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Disvatch. 

The  letter; 

“In  your  food  report  today  you 
stated  that  cauliflower  was  a  good  buy 
but  my  mother  went  to  eight  stores 
today  looking  for  it  and  it  has  been 
definitely  high  priced.  If  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  print  such  things  in  the  paper 
I  will  stop  borrowing  it.  Yoxirs  truly, 
Jeannette  Cook.” 

■ 

APPARENTLY  surfeited  with  spelling 
Bette  Davis’  name,  a  headline  writer 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Star  recently 
headed  up  a  story  about  the  film  star’s 
marriage  as  follows: 

BETTE  PRETTE 

HAPPE  TODAY 
■ 

QUOTABLE  quote  by  columnist  “Tim 
Meddlin’’  (Homer  Price)  in  the 
Marshall  (Tex.)  News-Messenger: 

“People  who  claim  the  home  town 
newspaper  doesn’t  print  all  the  news 
should  be  glad  that  it  doesn’t.” 

■ 

THE  HOLIDAY  season  apparently  in¬ 
spired  the  head  writers  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  to  unaccus¬ 
tomed  heights. 

On  a  story  concerning  a  scientific 
investigation  of  the  cause  of  chronic 
drunkenness  appeared  this  head: 

“SCIENCE  TO  TAKE  DRUNK 
APART 

TO  FIND  WHAT  MAKES  HIM  HIC” 

The  next  night,  which  was  New 
Year’s  Eve,  a  United  Press  story  out 


of  New  York  concerning  the  stunt 
of  introducing  Gelett  Burgess  to  a 
genuine,  if  artificial,  purple  cow  made 
the  front  page. 

Over  the  story  was  this  lyrical 
outburst: 

“NEVER  SAW  A  PURPLE  COW; 

NEVER  EVEN  HOPED; 

SEES  PURPLE;  SEES  COW;  BOSSY 
HAD  BEEN  DOPED.” 

■ 

AT  A  TIME  when  newspapers  are 
publishing  reports  of  health  con¬ 
ditions,  the  Greenfield  (Mass ) 
Recorder  -  Gazette  used  as  a  head¬ 
line: 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

ENJOYS  EPIDEMIC 

OF  GOOD  HEALTH 

■ 

CANDID  masthead  carried  by  a  Mis¬ 
souri  weekly: 

THE  BOLCKOW  HERALD 
J.  I.  Bennett,  Editor 
Neel  C.  Bennett,  Associate  Editor 
Gordon  Bennett,  Secretary 

We  need  No  Treasurer 
■ 

THE  BANK  man  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Observer-Dispatch, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  was  probably  in  the  “dog¬ 
house”  when  he  slipped  in  this 
slug  to  announce  the  following  wed¬ 
ding: 

WRESTLING 

NEWMAN-RUDING 

■ 

Kditos  &  Publishes  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

HAS  SPECIAL  EDITION 

In  four  sections  aggregating  52  pages 
and  utilizing  color,  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times  Dec.  30  published  its  annual 
“Mail-Away  Edition”  dedicated  to 
“Greater  Tampa  —  Florida’s  Year- 
Round  City  of  Homes.” 


You  cannot  cover  the  rich 
Yoniifistown  district  with 
any  paper  hut  the 

YOUNGSTOWN 

VINDICATOR 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

National  Representatives 

New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta 

Detroit  Boston  Chicago  Kansas  City 


Iowa  Group 
To  Pay  Discounts 
From  Des  Moines 

Frequency  discounts,  under  the  I 
&  I  plan,  will  be  paid  direct  from  the 
Des  Moines  office  of  the  Iowa  Daily 
Press  Association,  it  was  decided  at 
the  annual  meeting  Jan.  3.  Thus  the 
Iowa  group  concurred  with  a  change 
in  the  program  previously  adopted 
by  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets. 
At  a  meeting  last  month,  directors  of 
the  Illinois  group  voted  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  separate  fund  for  payment 
of  frequency  discounts  to  advertisers 
when  earned,  direct  from  the  central 
office  in  Springfield. 

W.  S.  Rupe,  publisher  of  the  Ames 
Tribune,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Iowa  association,  succeeding  Karl 
Melcher,  business  manager,  Marshall¬ 
town  Times  -  Republican,  who  was 
named  to  the  board  of  directors.  John 
Huston,  publisher,  Ottumwa  Courier, 
past  president,  was  chosen  vice- 
president.  Gene  S.  McGuire  was  re¬ 
appointed  secretary-treasurer.  Newly- 
elected  directors  are: 

W.  T.  Hageboeck,  general  manager, 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen;  Lee  Turnbull, 
business  manager,  Davenport  Demo¬ 
crat;  J.  M.  Beck,  publisher,  Center¬ 
ville  lowegian;  and  Clyde  Rabedeaux, 
publisher,  Muscatine  Journal.  The 
following  directors  were  re-elected: 


R.  R.  O’Brien,  publisher,  Council 
Bluffs  Nonpareil;  A.  K.  Walling,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Oskaloosa  Herald;  A 
M.  Clapp,  general  manager,  Clinton 
Herald;  Clare  Marshall,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette;  Jackson 
McCoy,  general  manager,  Waterloci 
Courier;  Ralph  Shannon,  general 
manager,  Washington  Journal;  and  W 
E.  Sotherland,  advertising  director, 
Sioux  City  Journal. 

m 

General  Electric  | 

Increases  1941  Ads  ^ 

An  increase  of  from  15  to  20%  in  1 
advertising  expenditures  for  1941  was  I 
announced  this  week  by  General  | 
Electric  Company’s  appliance  division.  1 
B.  W.  Bullock,  appliance  division  ad-  ' 
vertising  manager,  told  Editor  &  Pui-  ' 
USHER  that  more  than  two  million  dol-  j 
lars  will  be  spent  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Approximately  1,500  newspapers  wil 
be  used  for  the  campaign  and  75% 
of  these  will  carry  dealer  cooperativi 
advertising  on  a  50-50  basis.  News¬ 
papers  in  60  key  cities  wil  be  used 
for  the  factory  advertising  campaigi 
which  will  feature  the  copy  theint 
“It’s  easy  to  stay  young  electrically,* 

Mr.  Bullock  said  that  photogra^ 
would  be  used  liberally  in  the  adi 
The  principal  articles  to  be  adve^ 
tised,  in  the  order  of  amount  to  bi 
spent  on  each,  are  refrigerator 
radios,  kitchen  ranges,  and  hon 
laundries. 


til- 


WORCESTER  FACTOPY 

-  Hour  Schedule  For 
T  Years 


Typical  of  Worcester  s  industrial  activity  is  the  steady 
hum  of  machinery  at  Hcald  Machine  Co.  where  for 
the  past  two  years  skilled  craftsmen  have  worked 
day  and  night  to  supply  industry  and  armament  with 
machine  tools  essential  for  hundreds  of  varied  prod¬ 
ucts —  from  tractors  and  sewing  machines  to  airplanes 
and  Garand  guns.  Heald's  Started  in  1  826  —  employs 
1800  —  manufactures  precision  grinding,  boring,  fac¬ 
ing  and  turning  equipment  for  every  purpose. 

This  famous  shop  is  one  of  10H3 
industrial  plants  u-hosc  u-eekly 
payroll  of  $2,000,000  keeps 
business  good  in  the  Woreester 
industrial  area. 

Advertisers  may  cover  this  rich  and  stable  market 
through  The  Telegram-Gazette  alone.  Circulation  more 
than  1  27,000  average  net  paid  daily.  There  is  no  other 
daily  paper  published  in  Worcester 


'r4TELEGRAN -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER  MASS/kCHCSETTS 

GcoQcr  A'  Booth, 

PAUL  RLOCK  a.— ASSOCIATTS  ,  MATIONAL  15  C  PR  E  S  C  NT  AT  I  V  E  S 
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SAINS  AND  LOSSES~I939-I940 

MEDIA  RECORDS'  MAJOR  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Herald 

Tribeiw 

Times 

News 

Mirror 

Joeroal- 

Amerleoa 

Pott 

Sea 

World- 

Telegram 

All  1  N.  Y. 

Newieopert  < 

Retail 

-f3tS.275 

—130.544 

+35.944 

+337,254 

—409,478 

+150,837 

—311,952 

-50,404 

— 1f2J»8, 

OaMrol 

—57.834 

+134,931 

•  t  .  *♦; 

—110.793 

—51,230 

— 159W 

—88,800 

^  ^1,287 

*G«a*ral  liaai 

Nawtpapar  Jdv.l 

+t.349 

+35,203 

—134,351 

—72.444 

-44,474 

-75,411 

-145,795 

—124,005 

-574,150  ’ 

Automotive 

+100,748 

4  85,497 

+  34,330 

+34.774 

+97,781 

+9,147 

+96,422 

+103,900 

j  +544,42l' 

1  ’  ■ 

FiRonclol 

-f  14,740 

—18,904 

—13,804 

-2,943 

+54,421 

+44,499 

-7,446 

+19,141 

+  93,522  '• 

I 

Totol  Display 

f  445,949 

-L  70.958 

—52,323 

+308,111 

—444,225 

+155J53 

—383,020 

-14,145 

i 

i  +44.558, 

Classified 

11 0.597 

-r  54,532 

+379 

-20,013 

-79,459 

—94,543 

-5,853 

-154,943 

I  —189,523 

Total 

555,047 

-i  132,473 

—50,154 

-t  298.157 

-550,419 

+29.010 

-389,249 

—177.484 

i  * 

1 

1  — 1S2,«23 

*l*«*<iu  tk*  major  parf  of  oawipapar  aivorlisinq  ii  platsd  on  an 
tKhanfo  batH.  it  lia«  boon  omittad  from  thi«  total,  to  9!va  the  true  ^ 
figutat  el  not  paid  9cna-al  ajvertitin). 


NOTE:  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune's  total  gain 
(555,047  lines)  is  for  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
paper  in  the  city.  Note  too  that  it  has  gains  in  five  of 
the  six  major  classifications  (again,  more  than  any 
other  paper  in  New  York),  and  its  greatest  individ¬ 
ual  gain— 386,275  lines— was  made  in  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  Retail  Classification,  the  bellwether  to  all 
advertisers  who  want  results  tomorrow  .  .  .  and 
regularly.  The  Herald  Tribune's  1940  total  gain 
topped  a  1939  gain  of  366,064  lines,  making  a 
2-year  gain  of  921,111.  new  york 
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Newspapers  More 
Vital  In  1941 

continued  from  page  7 

number  of  them,  I  might  say  a  very 
large  number,  used  from  one  to  seven 
insertions  in  the  newspaper  the  entire 
year,  yet  their  minimum  schedule  on 
the  air  is  thirteen  weeks  or  more. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  advertising  that  was  switched 
from  the  newspapers  to  the  radio  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  glamorous 
showmanship  and,  I  believe,  far  more 
progressive  selling  methods  than  have 
been  practiced  by  the  newspapers. 

I  believe  that  the  principal  reason 
for  whatever  loss  there  has  been  in 
newspaper  advertising  in  recent  years 
was  well  expressed  in  the  statement 
made  years  ago  by  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine  who  was  one  of  New  York’s 
big  advertising  men,  Walter  G.  Bryan, 
who  said, 

“If  there  is  any  one  reason  more 
than  another  for  lack  of  success  in 
life,  it  is  the  very  human  tendency  to 
let  things  drift.” 

Rip  Van  Winkl*  Rnblisbnrt 

There  have  been  too  many  Rip  Van 
Winkle  publishers  and  I  might  add 
that  in  many  cases  too  many  of  us 
advertising  and  sales  managers  like¬ 
wise  that  have  been  sleeping  while 
other  media  made  progress.  I  believe 
that  publishers  themselves  have  been 
too  well  satisfied  with  their  past  ac- 
complishmenst.  They  have  been 
coasting  for  several  years.  There  are 
too  few  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  that  are  doing  a  good  promo¬ 
tional  job. 

When  publishers  as  a  whole  awaken 
to  the  situation  and  apply  the  neces¬ 
sary  cooperation  and  leverage  in  their 


advertising  problems,  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  will  soon  be  re-established  as 
the  first  line  of  advertising  defense. 

Yes,  we  all  belong  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  we  have  supplied 
them  with  a  budget  which  I  believe 
is  a  trifle  under  $400,000  yearly 
whereas  there  are  other  single  com¬ 
petitive  media  that  I  am  told  invest 
that  much  and  more. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  newspapers,  if 
they  want  their  advertising  volume  to 
grow,  to  see  that  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  budget  is  increased  to 
$1,000,000  or  more  annually  and  then 
support  it  individually  by  using  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  represen¬ 
tative  trade  papers  that  reach  their 
prospects,  and  also  their  own  columns. 

As  to  how  optimistic  we  should  all 
be  for  1941,  we  can  be  guided  by  the 
New  York  Times  in  the  Sunday  issue, 
Dec.  29,  1940,  that  stated  “Retailers 
of  this  country  predict  an  increase  of 
7%  to  10%  in  1941  in  sales”  and  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Editor  &  Pubisher,  a 
large  number  of  advertisers  and 
agency  executives  were  asked  for  a 
forecast  and  they  predicted  an  in¬ 
crease  from  their  advertisers  from 
10%  to  15%.  So  I  say  to  you  that  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  this  year  is  up  to  the 
newspapers  themselves. 

■ 

SPORTS  DINNER 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  gave  its  an¬ 
nual  “sports  headliners”  dinner  Dec. 
30  in  the  auditorium  of  the  building, 
with  400  present  as  guests  of  Norman 
Chandler,  general  manager.  Bill 
Henry,  columnist,  was  master  of  cere- 


Where  the  Headlines  Are  . 

There*s  Alley  Oop! 

The  world  is  watching  the  Brit¬ 
ish  thrust  through  Egypt  into 
Libya.  Readers  of  620  papers 
turn  their  eyes  to  northern  Africa 
for  still  another  reoson — the 
Alley  Oop  comic. 

Imagine  a  20th  Century  sci¬ 
entist,  with  an  airplane,  turned 
loose  among  the  Egyptions  and 
Roman  soldiers  in  Cleopatra's 
day.  Imagine  a  prehistoric  cave- 
mon  trying  to  straighten  things 
out. 

Impossible?  Nothing's  impos¬ 
sible  in  Alley  Oop.  That's  one 
of  the  reosons  it's  the  favorite 
comic  strip  of  millions. 

NEA  Service,  Inc. 

1 200  West  Third  St.  CLEVELAND 


U.P.  Men  Go  Abroad; 
AP  Men  Slated  to  Go 

Joe  Alex  Morris,  foreign  news  editor 
in  New  York  for  the  United  Press,  and 
Lyle  C.  Wilson,  manager  of  the  U.  P.’s 
Washington  bureau,  sailed  on  the 
American  Export  liner  Siboney  for 
Lisbon  Jan.  4.  Both  will  be  abroad 
about  two  months,  Morris  “taking  a 
look  around”  in  London  and  Wilson  in 
Lisbon.  Harry  Flory,  European  news 
manager,  is  now  on  leave  in  the  U.  S. 

During  Morris’  absence  Harrison 
Sali.sbury  of  the  Washington  bureau 
will  be  acting  foreign  news  editor  in 
New  York.  Julius  Frandsen,  Washing¬ 
ton  news  manager,  will  be  acting 
bureau  manager  while  Wilson  is  away. 

Edward  W.  Beattie,  roving  reporter 
for  the  U.  P.,  who  covered  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Dunkirk  and  recently  has 
worked  out  of  London  on  the  Battle 
of  Britain,  returned  Jan.  7  on  the  liner 
Exeter  from  Lisbon  for  a  two-month 
vacation.  He  left  this  week  for  Flori¬ 
da. 

Elddy  Gilmore,  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Press  staff  in  Washington 
for  four  years,  and  Noland  Norgaard, 
from  the  Denver  bureau,  this  week 
joined  the  AP  cable  desk  in  New  York 
for  a  training  period  preparatory  to 
going  abroad  on  war  assignments. 

William  McGaffin,  AP  reporter  who 
has  been  in  Europe  several  years  and 
recently  was  with  the  London  bureau, 
returned  last  week  on  the  Clippier  and 
wrote  a  story  of  British  motorcycle 


squad  raids  on  Germans  in  France 
which  he  was  unable  to  write  abroad » 
because  of  censorship. 

Carey  Longmire,  who  rejoined  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  city  stafi 
when  the  European  edition  of  the 
paper  was  suspended  after  Paris  fell  ! 
to  the  Germans  last  summer,  also  was 
aboard  the  Siboney  when  it  sailed  for 
Lisbon.  Assigned  to  London,  he  re-  1 
places  Whitelaw  Reid,  son  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald  Tribune.  Joseph  ‘ 
Evans,  Sunday  editor  of  the  Herdd 
Tribune,  also  has  been  assigned  to 
London  and  is  expected  to  sail  some- 14 
time  this  month. 

Correspondents  who  arrived  Jan.  i  . 
on  the  Exeter  were  Merrill  Mueller 
of  INS  from  London;  Ben  Robertson  I 
of  PM,  Thomas  S.  Treanor,  Los  Aiige-  ' 
les  Times;  Victor  M.  Bienstock.  Jew¬ 
ish  Telegraph  Agency,  and  Quentin 
Reynolds,  Collier's  Weekly. 

ASKING  PRESS  AID 

Newspaper  editors  in  828  cities  to 
be  visited  by  five  British  American 
Ambulance  Corps  ambulances  travel¬ 
ling  different  routes  from  San 
Francisco  starting  Jan.  15  are  being 
asked  by  letter  to  co-operate  with 
their  city  mayors  and  local  committees 
in  arranging  fund-raising  events  for 
airplane  ambulances  and  medical  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  British  Royal  Air  Force.  ^ 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  son  of  the  late  editor  j 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  is  now  attached  j 
to  the  corps  and  is  in  San  Francisco  I 
making  arrangements  for  the  tour.  ] 


MAKE-UP  REVISED 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  has 
“streamlined”  its  editorial  page  for  the 
new  year. 


YEARS 


OF  LEADERSHIP 


The  volume  of  Display  Advertising  carried 
by  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  during  1940 
jumped  well  over  its  own  record  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  to  a  total  of  nearly  3,500  pages,  or 
more  than  8,000,000  lines. 

This  latest  yearly  record  represents  a  margin 
of  leadership  of  more  than  900  pages  OVER 
the  other  evening  paper  in  Cincinnati,  of  more 
than  1,700  pages  OVER  the  morning  paper 
and  more  than  1,630  pages  OVER  the  Sunday 
paper  .  .  .  and  for  the  33rd  straight  year  puts 
the  Times-Star  FIRST  among  all  Cincinnati 
papers  “in  the  buying  eyes  of  the  advertiser.” 

This  is  a  record  which  shows  as  plainly  as 
handwriting  on  the  wall  that  the  Times-Star 
does  the  COMPLETE  selling  job  in  this  rich, 
$300,000,000  trading  area. 


CINCINNATI 


TIMESSTAR 


HULBERT  TAFT.  President  and  Editor-in-Chief 
Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Station  WKRC 


NEW  YORK;  Martin  L.  Marsh, 
on  East  Forty-second  Street 


CHICAGO:  Kellogc  M.  Patterson. 
33.1  North  Michigan  Avenue 
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Soundness  of  Company 


Soundness  of  Plan 


FAMILY  SECURITY 


— both  are  provided  by  N'^ISL,  through  sound  management 
and  a  forward-looking  method  of  agents^  compensation 

The  soundness  of  a  life  insurance  company — its  pends  almost  entirely  on  the  agent.  Since  1939  your 

ability  to  fulfill  its  promises  to  policyholders  —  de-  N"NL  agent  has  been  paid,  not  primarily  for  the 

pends  on  management.  Management  can  be  known  insurance  you  buy,  but  for  the  insurance  you  keep 

only  by  its  works.  This  company  is  in  its  56tb  year  in  force,  lie  is  rewarded  directly,  in  dollars  and 

of  steady  growth.  Since  1930,  in  common  with  all  cents,  for  selling  you  only  the  kind  of  insurance 

companies,  it  has  passed  through  the  most  trying  you  need,  and  only  the  amount  you  can  afford  — 

decade  in  history,  and  today  it  is  stronger  than  and  for  keeping  that  insurance  adjusted  thereafter 

ever  before.  to  your  changing  needs. 

Soundness  of  your  life  insurance  plan,  however  He  is  paid  to  build  you  a  sound  plan,  and  to  keep 

— the  accuracy  with  which  it  fits  your  needs — de-  it  sound.  A  sound  company  will  see  to  its  execution. 


December  31,  1940 

As  in  past  years,  this  is  the  first  cuniplete  and  final  life  insurance  Imlance  sheet  to  he  published. 
Ask  your  banker,  or  some  other  qualified  person,  to  give  you  his  opinion  of  the  intrinsic  soundness 
of  this  Company’s  investment  methods  and  management  practices. 

RESOURCES  I.1AKII.ITIES 

(  6.4%)  $  5,179,465  Keiterve  on  Policien . 

(23.7%)  19,172,559  Death  Claims  Due  and  Unpaid . 

(  6.6%)  5,308,261  (dainis  Reported  hut  not  Received . 

(  -5%)  137,717  Reserve  for  Claims  Unreported . 

(  3  6^)  2  872  123  Present  Value  of  Death,  Disahility,  and  Other  Claims 

(5*9%)  4*781*061  Payable  in  Instalments . 

(1.0%)  800,097  Premiums  and  Interest  Paid  in  Advance . 

(17.0%)  13,755,352  Reserve  for  Taxes  Payable  in  1941 . 

(  ^  3%)  ^*2^*9ll  Profits  for  Distribution  to  Policyholders . 

(11  3%)  11  535  507  Reserve  for  Other  Liabilities . 

(11.7%)  9,418,224  Asset  Fluctuation  Reserve. . . . 

Surplus  Funds  and  Capital: 

(  3.4%)  2,771,991  Voluntary  Contingency  Reserves. ,  .  . . 11,5 

(  2.6%)  2,130,395  Ceneral  Surplus .  2,1 

(  .8%)  622,966  Paid-in  Capital . I,6i 

TOTAI . 


Cash . 

U.  S.  Government  Securities . 

Bonds  Fully  Guaranteed  by  the  U.  S . 

Canadian  Government  Securities . . 

Other  Bonds: 

State,  County,  and  Municipal . 

Railroad  Mortgage  Bonds . 

Railroad  Equipments . 

Public  Utility . . 

Industrial . 

Miscellaneous . 

First  Mortgage  Loans . 

Policy  Loans . 

Real  Estate  (lodndiiif  Home  Office  Building  and 

Real  Estate  Sold  Under  Contract) . 

Premiums,  Due  and  Deferred . 

Interest  Due  and  Accrued  and  Other  Assets . 


|62,.560,11R 
,  None 
162,448 
115,000 


TOTAL 

Insurance  in  Force  8160,031,187  { ^ 7;'% 

Northwestern  Life 

INSURANCE 

O.  J.  Arnold,  President 


$80,784,203 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


This  advertisement,  presenting  N^NL’s  56th  Annual  Financial  Statement,  appears  in  TIME,  out  Jan,  9. 
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Campaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  11 


eral  sales  manager  of  the  company. 

McKesson  &  Robbins  has  appointed 
J.  D.  Tarcher  &  Co.  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Calox  tooth  powder. 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  formerly  had  the  ac¬ 
count.  The  Tarcher  agency  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  the  advertising  of  Al- 
bolene  cleansing  cream  and  Yodora 
deordorant. 

Two  new  advertising  campaigns 
prepared  by  the  London  office  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  are  now 
appearing  in  English  national  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  One  campaign 
is  for  Murray’s  Mellow  Mixture,  a 
high  grade  tobacco,  and  the  other  for 
Brand’s  Essence  of  Beef  and  Chicken. 

Abierican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  will 
feature  Domino  sugars  in  a  50th  anni¬ 
versary  campaign  in  newspapers  and 
trade  publications. 

Illinois  dairymen  are  planning  to 
use  between  $75,000  and  $100,000  in 
advertising  dairy  products  in  1941  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  made  this 
week  by  Wildred  Shaw,  director  of 
milk  marketing  for  the  Illinois  Agri¬ 
culture  Association.  The  campaign 
will  be  run  in  conjunction  with  the 
national  campaign  of  of  the  American 
Dairy  Association. 

Quaker  Oats  Company  will  run  a 
campaign  in  newspapers  during  Janu¬ 
ary  to  advertise  a  “winter  vitamin 
sale”  and  “sixtieth  anniversary  health 
breakfast  sale”  for  Quaker  and  Moth¬ 
er’s  oats.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  handles 
the  account. 

Nu-Gloss  Manufacturing  Company 
of  New  York  has  appointed  Lynn 
Baker  Company  as  its  advertising 
agency.  The  firm’s  product  is  an  after¬ 
shampoo  rinse. 

Pure  Food  Company,  Inc.,  Mamaro- 
neck,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed  H.  B.  Le- 
Quatte,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  to  direct 
the  advertising  for  Herb-Ox  Bouillon, 
Chicken  and  Vegetable  Cubes,  and  the 
Co.'s  Westchester  line  of  chicken. 

H.  C.  Mulberger,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
the  John  Graf  Company,  soft  drink 
manufacturers  and  bottlers. 

Houck  &  Company,  Advertising,  Ro¬ 
anoke,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  to  han¬ 
dle  the  account  of  Famous  Virginia 
Foods,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  Maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  and  direct  mail  will 
be  used. 

Mrs.  Hester  Hunter,  formerly  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
joined  Sherman  &  Marquette,  Inc. 


- MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND - 

ILLINOIS 

Industrial  Employment  in  the 
Tri-Cities* 


I 


HITS 

AN 

ALL  TIME 
HIGH 
OF 

27.207 


•  The  Tri-Cities,  comprised  of 
Rock  Island  and  Moline  iti 
Illinois  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  is 
a  city  market  of  170,000  with 
.19%  of  the  people  living  in  the 
Rock  Island-Moline  zone. 


Hiller  Industries,  Inc.,  has  named 
Brisacher,  Davis  and  Staff  offices  at 
San  Francisco  to  handle  advertising 
of  its  Hiller  Comet,  miniature  racing 
car. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


CARL  J.  BALLIETT  has  been  elected 
president  of  Morse  International, 
Inc.,  the  New  York  agency  that  han¬ 
dles  advertising 
for  Vick  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.  Shaw 
Newton,  copy 
chief,  succeeds 
Mr  .  Balliett  as 
vice-  president 
and  J.  P.  Sawyer 
is  the  new  secre¬ 
tary  -  treasurer. 

Mr.  Balliett  was 
for  several  years 
managing  part¬ 
ner  of  the  E.  P. 

Remington  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency, 
now  Addison  Vars,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Later  he  organized  his  own 
agency  with  offices  in  Florida  and 
North  Carolina.  He  has  been  with 
Morse  since  1932.  The  agency  recently 
moved  its  offices  to  the  12th  floor  of 
the  Chanin  Building  in  New  York. 

Walter  R.  Neisser  has  withdrawn 
from  Neisser- Meyerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  where  he  was  secretary  and 
treasurer,  to  become  secretary  of 
Wyler  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  soups 
and  bouillon  cubes  and  one  of  the 
agency’s  clients.  The  agency  will  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  name  of  Arthur 
Meyerhoff  &  Co. 

/ 
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Perfect 

Reproduction 

WOOD 
AD  MAT 

Made  by  America's 

OLDEST  DOMESTIC  DRY 
MAT  MANUFACTURER 

Consult  Your  Mat  Maker 

WOOD  FLONG  CORP. 

HOOSICK  FALLS  •  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE!  551  FIFTH  AVE. 

Always  Uniform  •  Est.  1915 


Martin  O.  Kahn  has  been  named 
advertising  director  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  publicity  manager  for  Mil- 
grim’s  New  York  and  five  other  branch 
stores.  He  succeeds  Ruth  LeBron  who 
resigned  to  join  the  Conde  Nast  Pub¬ 
lications. 

D.  S.  Mix  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  media  and  publishers  relations 
for  General  Electric.  He  succeeds  the 
late  F.  R.  Davis  who  was  one  of  the 
original  directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

P.  Artz  has  been  appointed  director 
of  copy  and  creative  work  for  the  New 
York  office  of  Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc.  He 
was  formerly  with  Buchanan  &  Co. 
and  the  Joseph  Katz  Company. 

Olin  O.  Stansbury,  a  member  of 
the  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  advertising 
bureau  in  Chicago  has  been  named 
general  assistant  to  L.  B.  Sizer,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Katherine  Rowell, 
fashion  writer  for  the  store,  has  been 
appointed  copy  supervisor. 

Norman  Robbins  has  joined  the  copy 
department  of  Lynn  Baker  Co.,  New 
York.  He  was  formerly  with  Kenyon 
and  Eckhardt  and  Time  magazine. 

John  P.  Gilbert,  formerly  associated 
with  the  Boston  office  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  associate  advertising  manager 
of  the  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of 
chocolate  and  a  division  of  General 
Mills  Corporation.  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
formerly  with  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company 
in  New  York  City. 

Colin  J.  Cruickshank  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the  six 
stores  of  Spear  &  Co.  in  New  York, 


Jamaica,  and  Brookljm,  N.  Y.  He  w» 
formerly  art  director  of  Mademoiselle 
magazine  and  on  the  art  staff  of 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York  department 
store. 

E.  B.  Weiss  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  new  business 
for  the  Grey  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  to  open  his  own  offices  in  the 
Empire  State  Building.  In  his  new 
capacity  Mr.  Weiss,  a  former  associate 
eidtor  of  Printer's  Ink,  will  serve  as 
consultant  for  advertising  agencies. 

Allen  A.  Funt,  formerly  director  of 
copy  at  the  Franklin  Bruck  Advertis¬ 
ing  Coip.  has  been  appointed  account 
executive. 

Thomas  L.  Smith,  president  of 
Standard  Brands  Incorporated,  today 
annoimced  the  appointment  of  Richari) 
J.  Honeychurch,  formerly  assistant 
bakery  sales  manager  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  New  York  Division,  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  relations. 

Fred  Farrar,  who  has  been  general 
art  director  of  Lord  &  Thomas  for  the 
past  seven  years,  announces  his  resig¬ 
nation  from  that  firm.  He  is  succeed^ 
by  Fred  Ludekens.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Farrar  was  a  partner  in  the  Typo¬ 
graphic  Service,  Inc.  and  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  was  a  consultant  to  many  of  the 
leading  agencies,  retailers  and  pub¬ 
lications.  Mr.  Farrar  plans  to  re¬ 
sume  his  free  lance  activities  as  a 
consultant. 

Joseph  P.  Braun,  assistant  to  Joseph 
Vessey,  director  of  media  department. 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  is  now  spe¬ 
cializing  in  the  selection  and  buying  of 
newspaper  space.  Mr.  Braun  has  been 
with  this  agency  since  1933. 


t 

“In  The  Center 
Of  Things!” 

Situated  in  close  proximity  to  the 
country's  center  of  population, 

^  the  FORT  WAYNE  market  is  ol-  ^ 
^  ways  in  the  middle  of  things.  And  ^ 
now,  with  many  of  Fort  Wayne's 
diversified  industries  busily  filling 
defense  orders,  this  market  is 
more  important  than  ever.  Pay¬ 
rolls  ore  up— business  is  boom¬ 
ing.  If  you  wont  results  now, 
THIS  is  your  market  .  .  .  THE 
NEWS-SENTINEL  is  your  medium! 


©he 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


National  Representatives:  Allen-Klapp-Frazier  Co. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit 


5  HIGH  SPEED  ANTI-FRICTION  UNITS 
1  Pair  of  High  Speed  Anti-Friction  Folders 


Another  new  Goss  press  is  now  in  operation! 
Housed  in  a  new  plant  addition,  five  Hij^h 
Speed  Anti-F riction Units  and  one  pair  of  High 
Speed  Anti-Friction  Folders  are  producing 
quality-printed  papers  at  high  sustained  speed 
forTheTribune  and  Democrat,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

These  Goss  units  are  the  latest  type  — 
streamlined,  fully  enclosed,  and  capable  of 
printing  on  a  clean  web  at  maximum  speed. 
The  streamline  design  does  away  with  all  pipes 
and  obstructions  on  the  outside  of  the  press. 
Total  enclosure  of  the  units  keeps  ink  mist 
away  from  the  web  and  prevents  dust  and 
paper  particles  from  getting  into  the  ink  dis¬ 
tribution.  Ink  mist  is  also  eliminated  from  the 
pressroom,  which  becomes  a  cleaner,  safer, 
more  healthful  place  to  work. 


New  Goss  equipment  for  The  Tribune  and 
Democrat  includes  two  sets  of  nested  angle 
bars,  slitters  for  tabloid  products,  double  roll 
stands,  and  automatic  tensions.  The  press  is 
mounted  on  a  cast-iron  substructure  with  a 
specially  designed  foundation  and  is  etjuip- 
ped  with  vertical  shaft  brakes,  paper  break 
detectors,  and  sheet  severing  devices. 

This  press  is  100%  anti-friction  construc¬ 
tion,  equipped  with  ball  and  roller  bearings 
throughout.  Reduced  friction  and  mechanical 
vibration  mean  less  power  dissipated,  and 
smooth  running  helps  to  assure  a  durable, 
long-lived  machine  with  fixed  costs  for  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance.  The  performance 
records  of  similar  Goss  presses  all  over  the 
world  are  open  for  inspection.  Ask  to  see  them. 


YORK 

220  E.  Forty-Second  St. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  PAULINA  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
407  Coll  Building 


LONDON.  ENGLAND 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Ltd. 


o  IS  WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE.  .  .  .Case  History  No.  1 


problem : 


method : 


results : 


Best  Sales  Yet 
for  "Best  Buick  Yet" 


.Seventh  in  sales  in  ’36,  and  sixth  in  ’37,  Buick  gained  fourth  place  in  ’38, 
and  has  been  there  ever  since,  topped  by  only  the  three  lowest-priced 
leaders.  Much  of  this  success  is  due  to  consistent,  year-round  advertising, 
given  fresh  impetus  each  fall  in  a  special  campaign  announcing  new 
models.  Here’s  how  “Best  Buick  Yet”  was  introduced  for  ’41  .  .  .and 
what  has  happened  since. 

Buick  builds  cars,  but  3,000  Buick  dealers  sell  them.  This  means  that 
Buick  needs  national  advertising  with  local  impact,  not  only  to  drive 
home  the  big  news  of  a  new  Buick,  but  also  to  get  people  into  dealers’ 
showrooms  by  telling  them  who  and  where  these  dealers  are. 

A  large  sjiace  ad  in  2,000  newspapers  announced  the  ’4 1  Buick  September 
3.  via  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.  Preceded  by  teasers  and  followed  by  auto 
show  reminders,  this  announcement  raised  the  curtain  on  another  12 
months  of  extensive  newspaper  insertions,  run  weekly  and  bi-weekly  in 
large  space  and  small  .  .  .  each  ad  carrying  local  dealers’  names.  (Buick. 
which  has  more  than  doubled  its  newspaper  expenditure  since  ’35,  now 
places  75%  of  its  advertising  budget  in  this  medium.) 

Buick  dealers  report  the  best  September.  October,  November  and 
December  in  history.  Sales  to  date  are  34^^  over  last  year.  And  orders 
are  still  ahead  of  factory  shipments.  Says  W.  F.  Hufstader,  General  Sales 
Manager:  “Buick  makes  newspapers  the  backbone  of  its  advertising 
because  this  medium  pn)vides  localized  selling  on  a  national  scale  .  .  .” 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 
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Radio  Program  Marks 


Flash  Bulbs’ 

By  JACK  PMCE 

IN  A  BROADCAST  last  Sunday  night 
over  a  nationwide  hookup,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  celebrated  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  flash  bulb,  in  America.  The 
program  was  highlighted  with  a  few 
anecdotes  by  Louis  Van  Oeyen,  the 
75-year-old  photographer  and  dean 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers’ 
cameramen. 

The  slightly  dramatized  incidents 
in  the  professional  career  of  Van 
Oeyen  were  interesting  and  short.  He 
related  stories  of  how  he  caused  a 
crowd  in  Mexico  to  stampede  when 
he  made  a  flashlight  photo  with  mag¬ 
nesium  power,  while  he  was  photo¬ 
graphing  a  fiesta,  and  how  he  almost 
ruined  a  new  many-mirrored  barber¬ 
shop  with  a  large  charge  of  powder 
when  he  attempted  to  make  an  in¬ 
terior  photo  of  the  shop  without  open¬ 
ing  a  window  first. 

Bulb  Revolutionized  Photography 
It  appears  to  us,  as  part  of  the 
listening  public,  that  the  celebration 
hardly  did  justice  to  the  importance 
of  the  tenth  birthday  of  the  flash  bulb. 
The  few  hundred  words  thrown  to¬ 
gether  by  an  unimaginative  script 
writer  certainly  did  not  emphasize 
this  scientific  development  which 
practically  revolutionized  the  entire 
photographic  profession.  On  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  this  magnitude  we  had  hoped 
that  with  the  wealth  of  material  at 
hand,  a  few  dull  songs  could  have 
been  dispensed  with  for  more  inter¬ 
esting  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
lamp. 

Since  photography  was  discovered 
by  Daguerre,  the  flash  bulb  has  been 
the  greatest  single  contribution  to  the 
profession.  The  bulb  was  invented 
in  Germany  in  1914  and  developed  in 
that  country  for  use  at  that  time 
in  photographing  certain  important 
phases  in  munitions  making  where 
magnesium  powder  might  have  been 
fatal.  In  1929  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  obtained  the  American  patent 
rights  for  manufacture  of  the  lamp  in 
this  country. 

In  1930  the  first  batch  of  lamps  were 
made  at  Nela  Park,  Ohio,  but  actually 
little  was  known  about  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  bulb  or  the  success  it 
was  to  attain.  Although  the  lamps 
were  being  made  in  small  quantities, 
the  photographic  profession  received 
them  with  great  acclaim.  The  head¬ 
aches  suffered  by  the  GE  engineers 
and  physicists  would  make  a  volume 
of  interesting  reading.  The  romance 
in  science  was  found  in  these  days 
when  Nela  Park  was  surrounded  with 
an  academic  atmosphere  which 
strangers  could  not  understand. 

When  the  bulbs  were  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  photography,  they  were  not 
fully  perfected.  'iTie  important  fact 
remains,  even  though  the  lamps  were 
far  from  standard,  that  newspaper 
cameramen  were  the  first  to  realize 
that  much  of  their  work  would  in¬ 
evitably  depend  upon  the  new  light. 
Even  before  the  bulbs  were  manu¬ 
factured  here,  some  of  the  lamps  had 
come  into  this  country  in  the  middle 
of  1929  and  several  newspaper  cam¬ 
eramen  were  immediately  bending 
their  efforts  to  produce  a  synchronizer 
which  could  harness  the  light  for 
action  snapshots. 

The  GE  lamps  were  hardly  a  few 
months  old  when  many  cameramen 
in  newspaper  circles  on  Park  Row, 


10th  Year 


New  York,  were  employing  them  in  ' 
connection  with  synchronization.  For  j 
several  years  the  lens-lads  used  their  i 
home-made  synchronizers  to  burn  up 
bulbs  by  the  hundreds  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cover  an  assignment  with  con¬ 
fidence.  We  could  not  understand 
why  bulbs  manufactured  in  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  mass  precision  produc¬ 
tion  were  not  uniform. 

Big  Engineering  Job  { 

We  fumed,  pleaded,  railed  and  j 
fought  the  manufacturer  to  improve  | 
the  lamp  so  that  it  would  have  stand-  | 
ard  characteristics.  Little  did  we  > 
realize  what  a  gigantic  task  we  gave  | 
the  bulb  maker.  'The  lamps  then  were  | 
filled  with  an  aluminum  handbeaten  ' 
foil  imported  from  Europe.  This  foil 
was  allergic  to  certain  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  and  because  of  its  thinness  it 
was  difficult  to  match  each  piece. 

As  time  marched  on  GE  took  plenty 
on  the  chin.  If  only  the  engineers 
could  tell  about  their  handicaps  and 
struggle  to  produce  lamps  which 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
press  photographers,  we  would  be  less  ] 
harsh  in  judging  the  old-fashioned 
lamps.  Then  came  competition.  A  new 
lamp  filled  with  hydronalium  wire 
was  introduced  by  the  Wabash  Com¬ 
pany.  This  spelled  more  trouble  for 
the  GE  physicists  and  engineers.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  public  wanted  a  new  type 
lamp  and  it  was  up  to  those  scientists 
to  develop  a  lamp  which  would  sat¬ 
isfy  the  photographers’  demands.  ’The 
new  type  was  created  and  perfected. 
It  met  with  success  and  believe  it  or 
not  the  officials  of  the  GE  have  re-  j 
garded  the  competition  as  an  impor-  , 
tant  advance  in  the  progress  of  flash  i 
bulbs. 

Sticking  to  our  own  end  of  the  pro-  | 
fession  we  believe  that  the  flash  bulb 
was  the  greatest  improvement  in  our 
work  since  pictorial  journalism  was 
conceived. 

Assignments  Made  Easier 

What  a  relief  it  is  to  cover  an  as¬ 
signment  at  night  in  a  howling  wind 
and  rain  without  worrying  about  wet 
powder  or  no  powder!  And  now  with 
the  baby  size  lamps  we  can  carry  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  bulbs  in  one 
pocket  and  be  assured  that  we  have 
ample  ammunition  to  remain  on  a 
story  until  it  has  been  fully  covered. 

Photographers  were  not  the  only 
persons  who  realized  that  the  flash 
bulb  were  the  answer  to  the  flashlight 
problem.  Several  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  ordered  their  men  to  use  bulbs 
only  for  flashlight  work.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  interested  in  the  safety 
of  the  public  as  well  as  their  own 
operatives.  Although  not  cameramen, 
the  publishers  well  understood  the 
advantages  of  the  new  invention  and 
ordered  them  installed  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  bulbs  to  be  perfected  to 
100%  performance. 

Fire  departments  in  almost  every 
community  have  decreed  that  all 
flashlight  photos  be  made  with  bulbs 
instead  of  powder. 

On  this  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
flash  bulb,  we  salute  the  General 
Electric  Company  for  having  had 
enough  vision  to  bring  to  this  country 
the  greatest  contribution  to  photogra¬ 
phy.  However,  we  feel  that  GE  missed 
a  glorious  opportunity  in  their  recent 
radio  program  by  not  giving  the  bulb 
the  theatre  it  warranted. 
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YOU  CRN 
ON  THIS  SPOT 


'!d»W»IUTK  in  aASN  BUIBS! 

More  than  ^  Superilash 

l^iks  an  c.ll-hydr°nal‘“”  Jl„„g.peak  itash: 

iipei-poY'eied  split-second  synchion 
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Wabash  Superilash 

istheonlytla»''^'*l 

with  genuine,  pa*' 

Tnted  all-hydron^ 

hum  wire  eleinen 
cs  well  as  exclusive 
gaiety  spot! 
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Invisible  saiety  jack¬ 
eting  doubles  Super- 

Hash  safety  and  at 
the  same  time  lets 
light  through  to  gw 
you  maximum  Hash 
power! 


New  Superilash 

••Press  25"  gives  you 

40%  more  light  than 
any  other  midget 
iloL  bulb.  It  s  the 
mightiest  midget 
ever  made! 
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Another  “FIRST”  for  SPEED  GRAPHIC 

Here  is  more  evidence  of  Speed  Graphic’s  ability  to  make  dramatic,  paper-selling,  prize-winning  pictures. 
Although  the  sky  was  overcast  and  the  light  was  not  good,  Mr.  Smith’s  picture  of  a  priest  administering 
extreme  unction  to  the  victims  of  the  Alamo  grade-crossing  catastrophe  won  first  prize  in  the  News  Class  of 
the  $1500  Graflex  Golden  Anniversary  Picture  Contest.  His  4x5  Speed  Ciraphic  captured  action,  detail  and 
mood.  .  .  .  Pictures  like  this  tell  more  than  words  to  your  readers.  Strengthen  your  hold  on  the  newspaper 
readers  in  your  community  by  using  more  Speed  Graphic  pictures.  See  the  new  Anniversary  models  with 
American-made  Kodak  Ektar  lenses  in  Supermatic  shutters  at  your  Dealer’s.  .  .  .  When  in  New  York  City, 
you  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Graflex  Display  Rooms  at  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 


GRAPHIC  GRAFLEX  PHOTOGRAPHY* 


.\dd  this  book  by  Willard  I ).  Mor>!an,  Henry  M.  Lester 
and  20  other  experts  to  your  photographic  library.  More 
than  lOO  pages — 26  chapters  including  special  ones  on 
flash  and  press  photography — hundreds  of  illustrations. 
Only  S4  at  your  Dealer's. 


Get  the  FREE  Graflex  Catalog 


For  more  complete  information  on  Graflex  and  Speed 
(iraphic  American-made,  Prize-Winning  Cameras  and 
lenses  and  accessories  therefor,  get  the  tiraflex  catalog. 
l-ree  at  your  Dealer’s.  Or  write  to  Folmer  Graflex  Cor- 
|)oration.  Dept.  F,P-65,  RiKhester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  .\. 


GRAFLEX  CAMERAS 
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“Brag  Promotion”  Has 
Its  Limitations 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

THIS  IS  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  brag  hangs  high.  There’s  at  least 
one  in  every  promotion  department,  a 
good,  fat  brag  hanging  high  and  heavy 
over  the  promotion  manager’s  head. 
’This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
promotion  people  sweat  hours  over 
the  1940  records,  squeezing  them  dry 
of  every  possible  brag  that  can  be 
made. 

More  circulation  here.  More 
linage  there.  More  of  this.  More  of 
that.  Ad  infinitum.  Ad  nauseum. 

Now  don’t  get  us  wrong.  The  brag 
has  an  important  and  a  respected  place 
in  promotion.  We’re  all  for  the  good, 
legitimate  brag,  particularly  if  it’s  a 
brag  no  one  else  can  make.  But  the 
brag  is  a  dangerous  lady  to  play  with. 
Too  often  she  leads  innocent  yormg 
promotion  people  astray.  (Somehow, 
our  pictures  seem  to  be  confused,  but 
you’ll  get  the  idea.  We  hope). 

Limitations  to  Brag 
Sometimes  promotion  people  get  so 
taken  away  with  a  good  brag  that  they 
lose  sight  of  everything  else.  Don’t 
forget  that  the  brag  is  a  highly  per¬ 
sonal  affair.  The  customer  will  stand 
for  a  certain  amount  of  your  brag.  He 
understands.  He  has  some  of  his  own. 
But  most  of  the  time  he’s  worrying 
about  his  problems,  not  yours.  And 
your  job  as  a  promotion  man  (or  wo¬ 
man)  is  to  worry  about  his  problems, 
too.  If  you  can  help  your  customers  to 
some  good  brags  of  their  own,  your 
brags  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Brag  promotion  is  all  right.  But  it 
shouldn’t  be  all  yoiu:  promotion  or 
your  only  promotion.  Because  the 
brag  promotion  is  limited  in  what  it 
can  do  for  you. 

Worse  than  this,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  most  brag  promotions  are 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  some  com¬ 
petitor.  And  sometimes — indeed,  far 
too  often — the  brag  promotion  is  a 
little  rough  on  that  competitor.  Which 
leads  the  competitor  into  some  brag 
of  his  own  which  may  be  rough  on 
you.  And  the  first  thing  you  know, 
you  fellows  are  at  it  fast  and  furious 
throwing  brags  at  one  another  that 
give  each  of  you  a  black  eye. 

Or  sometimes  the  brag  isn’t  so 
rough,  but  somebody  around  the  shop 
feels  it  has  to  be  answered.  So  you 
dig  deep  and  long  and  you  polish  long 
and  hard  and  you  come  out  with  a 
brag  of  your  own  that  is  cut  so  fine 
and  built  so  brittle  it  falls  apart  the 
first  breath  your  competitor  blows  its 
way.  And  there  you’re  left,  looking 
silly  no  end. 


forISyears  I 
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However,  it’s  the  competitive  brag 
that  most  concerns  us.  The  brag  that 
shouts  loudly  about  how  much  you’ve 
gained  and  how  much  the  other  guy 
has  lost.  Too  often  these  brags  leave 
the  whole  newspaper  fraternity  look¬ 
ing  like  a  couple  of  fishwives  in  a 
drunken  brawl.  The  other  guy’s 
losses  are  not  necessarily  something 
for  you  to  brag  about.  Because  they 
may  very  well  be  your  losses,  too — if, 
as  often  they  are,  they  are  newspaper 
advertising  lost  to  some  other  medium. 

So  brag  it  easy,  brother — and  let 
your  brag  be  one  that  doesn’t  hurt 
anybody  else  in  the  same  business, 
but  one  that  brags  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  up  to  a  higher  level  of  prosperity 
for  all. 

National  Defense 

SOME  TIME  last  spring,  Basil  Brewer, 

publisher  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  and  Mercury, 
became  concerned  over  the  problem 
of  national  defense.  He  felt  that  many 
things  were  wrong  with  our  national 
defense  program;  that  the  public  was 
not  yet  awake  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem;  that  there  was  too  much  de¬ 
lay  and  not  enough  action  in  getting 
the  program  under  way. 

Applying  himself  to  the  problem, 
he  wrote  a  preparedness  program 
which  was  published  in  his  papers  and 
carried  on  the  wires  of  the  three 
major  press  services.  The  program 
received  wide  notice  throughout  the 
country  and  produced  a  large  re¬ 
sponse.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Brewer  in¬ 
stigated  inquiries  all  over  the  country 
into  our  national  defense  program — 
and  emerged  with  a  series  of  fifteen 
articles. 

These  articles  were  published  not 
only  in  his  papers,  but  in  some  100 
other  papers  all  over  the  country  to 
which  they  were  offered  free.  Now 
the  Standard-Times  and  Mercury  have 
gathered  the  preparedness  program 
and  the  articles  together  and  have  re¬ 
printed  them  in  a  booklet  which  is 
being  distributed,  accompanied  by  a 
covering  tetter  over  Mr.  Brewer’s  sig¬ 
nature.  Several  pages  of  the  booklet 
are  devoted  to  comments  from  public 
officials,  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
licists  about  the  articles. 

Our  concern  is  not  with  the  articles 
or  their  value  or  the  value  of  this 
whole  editorial  enterprise.  Our  con¬ 
cern  is  with  the  use  of  this  enterprise 
in  promotion  and  with  its  value  as 


‘Monday  through  Saturday. 


Well-to-do  people  from  all 
over  the  country  visit 
Miami  in  winter.  They  read 
The  Miami  Herald. 

Story,  Brooks  S’  Finley 
\ational  Representatives 
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FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  AOVIRTISINC 


promotion.  And  in  this  regard  we 
have  high  praise  for  it.  There  should 
be  more  of  this  kind  of  material  used 
in  promotion  for  it  is  material  that, 
in  the  main,  is  unique  to  the  news¬ 
paper  medium.  It  shows,  as  few  other 
promotions  can  show,  the  unique  and 
important  place  that  the  newspaper 
has  in  our  community  life — an  indis¬ 
pensable  place  that  makes  the  news¬ 
paper  an  indispensable  medium  for 
advertisers. 

Promotion  Calendar 

ONE  THING  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  cannot  work  without  is  a  cal¬ 
endar.  Not  just  a  calendar  of  days — 
but  a  calendar  of  special  days  and 
special  weeks  and  special  events.  The 
well-ordered  promotion  department 
prepares  such  a  calendar  for  itself 
and  works  close  to  it — a  calendar  that 
has  special  reference  to  the  newspaper 
and  to  each  classification  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Probably  the  best  of  these  promo¬ 
tional  calendars  is  the  one  prepared 
each  year  by  the  sales  promotion  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  called  the  “Retail  Calen¬ 
dar  and  Promotional  Guide.”  If  you 
can  get  one  of  these  for  your  very 
own,  you’ll  find  it  full  of  good  and 
helpful  ideas.  From  data  gathered  by 
the  NRDGA  for  its  calendar,  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Almanac  Services  have  pre¬ 
pared  this  year  for  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  a  calendar  of  special  events, 
legal  holidays,  public  holidays,  dates  of 
interest  and  promotional  weeks.  Called 
“What’s  Happening  When,”  it  is  put 
together  in  a  handy  spiral-bound  form, 
8(4  X  11  inches  in  size. 

The  one  we  have  carries  with  it  a 
covering  letter  from  Clarence  R.  Lind¬ 
ner,  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  to  his  advertising  staff.  Mr. 
Lindner,  whose  pointed  sales  help 


memoranda  to  his  staff  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  commented  on  here,  uses  a 
quotation  from  a  message  of  Mr. 
Hearst’s  to  good  purpose.  This  points 
out  that  special  advertising  suggested 
by  the  calendar  is  very  fine.  But  the 
main  object  should  be  to  convert  spe¬ 
cial  users  into  regular  users. 

"Splendid  Stimulus" 

BRADFORD  WYCKOFF,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record 
and  president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association,  has  sent 
a  bulletin  to  members  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  tenth  annual  news¬ 
paper  promotion  contest  sponsored  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  closes  Feb.  28. 
“This  competition,”  he  writes,  “is  the 
biggest  event  open  to  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  people,  an  excellent  showplace 
for  our  year’s  work  and  a  splendid 
stimulus  for  the  constant  and  continu¬ 
ing  improvement  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion.” 

Help  Wanted 

CLEM  ERNST,  4725  —  36th,  N.  E., 
Seattle,  Washington,  is  gathering  to¬ 
gether  for  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Washington  a  file 
of  newspaper  promotional  material. 
He  will  appreciate  receiving  represen¬ 
tative  samples  of  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  from  newsfiapers. 

Roper  Heads  N.  Y.  Group 

HOWARD  ROPER,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Promotion  and  Research 
Managers’  Association  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  Wednesday  in  the  Advertising 
Club.  He  succeeds  Leslie  Davis  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Jim  Femald  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  was 
named  secretary,  succeeding  Dave 
Freud  of  the  Chief. 
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I’M  SOLD . . . . 


WITH 


ON  THE  LIST” 


Says  James  V.  Marra,  prom¬ 
inent  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  druggist. 

All  the  communities  nithin  the 
3H*niilc  radius  of  Troy's  A.B.C. 
City  Zone  are  integral  parts  of 
one  metropolitan  area,  with  com¬ 
mon  interests,  utilities,  and  facili¬ 
ties. 

In  Cohoes,  for  example,  Troy's 
sole  dailies.  The  Troy  Record  and 
The  Times  Record,  are  the  lead¬ 
ing  journals,  with  more  proved 
circulation  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper. 

When  it  comes  to  business,  re¬ 
tailers  don't  give  a  hoot  about 
county  lines  or  any  other  lines, 
except  the  kind  that  will  increase 
the  lines  of  customers  to  their 
stores. 

Naturally,  dealers  in  Cohoes, 
and  every  other  part  of  this 
major  New  York  State  market  of 
115,000  consumers,  want  adver¬ 
tising  support  in  the  medium  that 


they  know  reaches  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  all  homes  here. 

Put  Troy  on  the  list  to  **sell” 
your  dealers  here,  and  get  a  larger 
share  from  this  $38,896,000  sales 
center. 
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THE  TROV  RECORD  CO  J  A  VIGER  ADVERTISING  MANACSER 
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MAIN  ST. 


jAr^_Smith’s  Home, 

vnur  Town - — 

U.S.A 


A  unr  is  loose  in  the  world.  Men  and 
metals  must  be  drafted  to  meet  a  dire 
emergency. 

The  biggest  job  aluminum  has  right  now 
is  to  help  defend  America.  For  that  job, 
this  nation  needs  more  aluminum  than  was 
ever  used  before. 

To  provide  that  amount  of  aluminum 
the  industry  must  now  more  than  double, 
in  a  matter  of  months,  the  production 
facilities  it  had  built  up  through  more  than 
half  a  century. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America,  as  part 
of  the  industry,  has  undertaken  to  carry 
out  now  a  program  of  expansion  which  in 
normal  times  would  require  two  decades. 

This  company  alone  is  investing  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  in 
new  factories  .  .  .  new  mills  .  .  .  new 
machinery  .  . .  new  dams  .  . .  new  power 
projects  .  .  .  new  ships. 

From  the  1959  all-time  annual  peak  pro¬ 
duction  of  317,000,000  pounds.  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  expects  to  be  pro¬ 
ducing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  70o,oo'',ooo 
pounds  per  year  before  the  end  of  1941. 


But  in  the  meantime,  defense  require¬ 
ments  come  first.  As  an  e.xample,  the  rail¬ 
roads  who  use  aluminum  for  streamlined 
trains  may  have  to  wait  for  the  aluminum 
alloys  which  would  be  supplied  promptly 
in  normal  times.  The  very  qualities  which 
make  aluminum  desirable  for  streamlined 
trains  are  among  the  factors  which  make 
it  so  valuable  for  the  defense  program  . .  . 
and  which  give  defense  a  prior  call  on  the 
metal  immediately  available. 

If  you  find  it  difficult  at  the  moment  to 
get  all  the  aluminum  you  want,  uheii  you 
want  it,  you  will  know  that  aluminum  has 
gone  off  to  defend  your  home  and  your 
country. 

When  we  supply  aluminum  for  national 
defense  in  this  crisis,  your  business  and 
your  family  are  served  in  an  infinitely 
deeper  sense  than  if  the  aluminum  actually 
went  to  you. 

And  when  the  emergency  is  past,  there 
will  be  more  aluminum  than  was  ever 
available  before  .  .  .  lower  prices  .  .  .  and 
more  ways  in  which  aluminum  can  serve 
industry  and  the  nation. 


When  War  Is  Done 


When  peace  is  here  . . .  when  people  and  markets 
are  once  more  free  . . .  you  will  .see  such  an  upsurge 
in  the  use  aluminum  as  to  make  this  in  a  very  real 
sense  an  Aluminized  America— lighter,  brighter, 
arki  more  eAcient. 

What  will  an  Aluminized  America  mean  to  iiV 
dustry,  agriculture,  and  the  American  home? 

Some  the  things  it  will  mean  are  still  kxked  in 
the  minds  of  re.scarch  men  and  development  eo' 
gineers.  But  some  are  very  plainly  indicated. 

In  one  way  or  another,  they  will  all  grow  out  of 


Aluminum’s  Economic  Advantages 
Here  are  J2  of  them: 

Li^t  Weight  Workability 

High  Resistance  to  Corrosion  Nonmagnetic 
High  Electrical  Conductivity  Non'toxic 
Hi^  Reflectivity  for  Li|^t  Strength  in  Alloys 
and  Radiant  Heat  Non  sparking 

High  Conductivity  for  Heat  Appearance 
High  Scrap  and  Re-Use  Value 


lALCOAl 


Mr.  James  Wright  Brown 
President 

Editor  and  Publisher-^ 
New  York  City 


Dear  Mr.  Brown 


I  am  glad  to  answer  your  query  as  to  the  reason  why  we  used  newspapers 
in  our  recent  announcement  about  the  aluminum  situation  with  reference  to 
the  defense  program. 

We  felt  we  had  a  message  which  should  be  told  dramatically  to  our 
customers  and  to  the  general  public  in  certain  centers  of  population.  For 
this  job  we  selected  newspapers  using  such  year-end  editions  as  we  could  put 
into  this  particular  schedule. 

Metropolitan  and  key  center  newspapers  seemed  ideal  for  this  purpose. 
Paid  newspaper  space  is  a  fine  way  in  which  to  tell  a  spot  story  quickly — 
even  by  a  manufacturer  who  makes  no  consumer  goods. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Advertising  Manager 
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EDITOR  <S  publisher; 


E  D  I 


SIGNED  LABOR  PACTS 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  took  a  long  step  in 
the  direction  of  eoniinon  sense  labor  relations 
when  it  ruled  (in  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  case)  that 
the  Lal)or  Board  can  order  an  employer  to  put 
into  a  written  agrt“einent  the  terms  settled  by 
collective  bargaining  with  his  employes.  We  have 
never  had  much  patience  with  the  argument  that 
while  the  Wagner  Act  compelled  employers  to 
bargain  collectively  with  their  employes,  it  said 
nothing  about  signed  agreements  and  therefore 
did  not  require  the  setting  down  in  black  aiul 
white  of  terms  agreed  uiK)n  in  conversation. 

That  particular  |M)int  .si'eins  now  to  Ik*  finally 
settled,  eliminating  one  of  the  major  cau.ses  of 
friction  under  the  Wagner  law.  There  are  others 
which  are  in  the  proviiu-e  of  Congress  rather 
than  the  courts  for  correctit)n.  This  country  has 


And  if  a  house  be  divided  against  itself,  that 
liouse  cannot  stand.  ST.  MARK.  Ill:  2.5. 


THEY  ARE  STILL  NEWSPAPERS 

PROF.  EDWARD  L.  THORNDIKE  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  |H‘rfornied  what  to  us  is  a 
novel  ex|K‘riment  in  evaluating  the  part  of  the 
daily  new.spai)er  in  .American  community  life. 
His  investigation  covered  six  weekday  issues  of 
ne\\spaiH‘rs  in  28  cities,  the  latter  selected  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ranking  in  “general  well-l)eing,”  14 
standing  at  the  top  of  the  table  and  14  at  or  near 


JOBS  AND  THE  DRAFT  AGE 

SEV’ER.VL  young  newspa|)ermen  have  let  u.s  I 
know  recently  of  their  troubles  in  landing  em-  ^ 
ploynient.  They  meet  all  qualifications  of  compe¬ 
tence  aiul  exiK'rience,  find  the  pay  offered  satis-  i 
factory,  and  then  lo.se  out  In^cause  they  are  within  f 
the  draft  age  limits.  .V  couple  of  them  drew  the 
impre.s.sion  that  newspajK-rs  are  willing  to  urge 
patriotism  for  everylaxly  el.se,  but  don’t  care  to 
assume  any  of  its  obligations  for  themselves. 

We  don’t  Indieve  that  that  is  a  fair  judgment. 
The  new.spaiH*r  men  «if  <»ur  ac(|uaintance  who 
have  Inen  called  f<»r  training  are,  without  excep¬ 
tion.  a.ssured  that  their  jdaces  will  be  held  for 
them.  We  have  heard  of  no  di.s|M>.sition  by  any 
publisher  to  evade  this  mainlate  of  the  .selective 
.service  law.  In  our  own  ex|K>rience  in  World 
War  I.  the  hun<lred.s  of  newspa|KTmen  who  served 


gone  a  long  way  toward  |K*aceful  lalK)r  relation¬ 
ships  since  the  Wagner  law  was  enacted  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  designed  to  irrotect  the  help- 
le.ss  working  man  again.st  a  ruthle.ss  and  jKJwerful 
employer. 

The  sc-ales  are  now  overbalanced  against  th»‘ 
employer.  He  can  l>e  punished  for  breach  of  a 
labor  contract,  but  his  organized  employes  are 
apparently  exempt  from  frenalty  for  even  the 
gravest  breaches.  Under  the  law  the  employer 
has  no  right  to  initiate  proceedings  Indore  the 
LalK)r  Boanl;  the  right  of  employes  to  do  .so  is 
practically  unlimited.  And  with  all  of  the  un- 
doubte<lly  fine  work  that  the  LalH)r  Board  has 
flone,  there  is  no  (pie.stion  that  it  won  for  it. self 
a  reputation  for  lM»stility  to  the  employer  by  the 
words  ami  acts  of  .some  of  its  memlwrs  and 
officials. 

With  the  correction  in  the  administrative  idiar- 
acter  of  the  Board  by  the  two  most  rei*ent  ap- 
|K)intments,  that  reputation  can  Ik*  ex|>ected  to 
fade.  To  make  the  j)roc‘e.ss  complete.  Congress 
.should  amend  the  law,  pre.serve  to  lalK)r  all  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  now  afforded,  and  a.s.sure 
equal  rights  to  the  employer.  So  long  as  the 
present  ineciualities  remain,  the  law  will  fail  to 
.secure  the  |K*a(e  it  promi.sed. 


the  lM>ttom.  The  “general  well  l)eing”  rating  of 
the  communities  was  ba.sed,  it  appears  from  the 
published  rejairt,  ujM>n  such  factors  as  the  infant 
death  rate,  the  jK'rcentage  of  16-  and  17-year-old 
high  .scluKtl  pupils,  per  capita  circulation  of  public 
libraries,  the  nund)er  of  telephones  jjer  thousand 
of  |Mipulation,  the  relative  numlK*r  of  homicides, 
etc. 

The  big  common  factor  that  Dr.  Thorndike 
found  in  the  newspajiers  is  that  they  were  neu'S- 
pa|M‘rs,  o|)erate<l  by'  men  who  conceived  their 
primary  function  to  Ik*  the  furnishing  of  news, 
and  not  as  apprentice.ships  “for  picterrial  maga¬ 
zines,  Holl\'woo<l,  or  televi.sion.” 

The  re|K)rt  .shakes  one  Indief  that  has  long  been 
common  among  thinking  journalists  —  that  the 
news[)aiK'r  ri-flects  the  character  of  its  city.  Pro- 
fe.s.sor  Thorndike  found  this  to  l)e  true  only'  to 
a  limited  extent,  with  far  less  differenee  lK*twi*en 
the  newspaj^ers  of  “high”  and  “low”  cities  than 
there  were  in  the  cities  them.selves.  For  instance, 
he  foiiml  that  the  homicide  rate  was  five  times  as 
great  in  the  low  14  cities  as  in  the  high  14  cities, 
yet  the  iKTcentage  of  space  given  to  crime  news 
is  oidy  one  and  one-half  times  as  great  in  th«‘ 
former.  The  infant  death  rate  is  twic-e  as  great 
in  the  low  14  cities  as  in  the  other  group,  yet  the 
amount  of  news  space  clevoted  to  .science  and 


with  the  colors  had  no  difficulty'  in  returning  to 
their  old  .shops,  if  they  cared  to  do  so. 

Many  did  not.  j^ssibly  having  outgrown  the  old 
associations  after  a  year  or  two  in  the  .service 
uniform. 

Employment  of  young  men  d<K*s  pre.sent  a 
problem,  and  we  c-an’t  blame  an  editor  for  he.si- 
tating  to  take  on  a  man  who  may'  Ik*  called  to 
camp  just  as  he  has  learned  the  Im-al  rojR's.  It 
must  Ik*  con.sidered,  however,  that  this  .selective 
.service  i)icture  is  not  a  passing  ex[)erience  for 
.Vinericans.  It  is  probably  with  us  for  much 
longer  than  the  pericKl  .s[K*cified  in  the  law,  and 
may  indeed  l)ecome  a  irermanent  institution. 
.\  new  crop  of  potential  candidates  for  military 
.st'rvice  will  come  along  every'  year,  and  they  will 
also  1h'  .seekers  after  employment  in  shop,  store, 
office,  and  newspaper  plant.  Dch's  anyone  think 
that  they'  can  be  denied  their  start  in  civil  eni- 
ploynient  jending  completion  of  their  military 
term!-'  With  more  than  10,000,000  now  regis¬ 
tered,  and  less  than  a  million  places  to  lie  filled 
in  the  army,  the  probability  is  that  1.5  of  every 
16  eligibles  will  either  not  be  called  or  will  fail 
to  ipialify'.  They'  take  their  chances.  It  is  our 
Indief  that  employers,  including  daily  new.spa- 
IHTs,  should  Ik'  willing  to  .share  that  chance  with 
them. 


"t 


PRESS  vs.  MARKET 

THE  V.M.UE  of  stock  and  lM)nd  market  tables  to 
the  pre.ss  has  Inen  a  m<M)t  subjeet  among  news- 
pa|H‘r  editors  ever  .sinec*  depre.s.sion  made  ojM-rat- 
ing  costs  a  factetr  to  le  clo.sely  watched.  \  gcKMl 
many'  editors  have  Ikh'ii  convinced  that  the.se 
tables,  big  space-eaters,  .served  a  very  .small,  if 
inqKirtant  segment  of  their  circidation.  Of  their 
value  to  the  trading  community,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever.  .Vs  Carlton  .\.  Shively,  finaneial  editor 
of  the  \eir  York  Sun,  remarks,  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  how.  wc*re  there  no  newspajK'r  .space  de- 
v<)tc*d  to  financial  news  and  tables,  anything  like 
even  the  pre.sc'iit  low  volume  of  stcK'k  trading  C'ould 
Ik*  maintained. 

The  topic  iH'C'omes  inqKirtant  again,  in  view 
of  the  propaganda  in  Wall  Street  for  the  c‘xtc*nsion 
of  the  trading  day  by  an  hour.  The  c'hange,  if  it 
is  made,  would  di.sorganize  the  |)ublication  .sched¬ 
ules  c»f  evening  papers  from  c-oast  to  coast.  It 
would  force  the  omi.ssion  of  the  complete 
tables  from  editions  .serving  the  majority  of 
readers.  The  distribution  re<iuirenients  of  these' 
editions  have  generally  c‘oinei<lc'd  with  the  market 
closing.  If  evening  pa|H'r.s  can  c-arry  c'omplete 
markets  only  in  thc'ir  limited  final  and  .s|K)rts  edi¬ 
tions,  the  pros})ect  is  that  many  more  pajiers  will 
consider  their  elimination,  leaving  the  market 
tables  for  the  morning  paj)ers.  at  a  considerable 
added  eost  to  the  latter. 


nn'dic'ine  is  alnxit  c'c|ual  in  lM)th  grouj)s. 

Despite  the  finding  that  new.spa|X'r.s  do  not 
nc'ces.sarily  reffc'ct  the  c-harac-ter  of  their  cities, 
it  is  our  bc'lief  that  there  is  indevd  a  rc'lation.ship 
iM'twc'CMi  the  two  which  might  merit  furthcT 
scic'iitific  investigation. 

It  is  noteworthy  also  that  Frofc'.s.sor  Thorndike, 
alone  among  non-journalists  who  have  rcH-ently 
comnientc'd  u|x)n  current  journalism,  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  .select  and  actually  rc*ad  and  ana¬ 
lyze  a  reprc'.sc'iitative  group  of  nc‘wspa|X'rs.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  .so.  he  reaches  this  c'onclu.sion: 

“It  is  common  to  spc'ak  of  the  newspa|x*r.s  of 
Icxlay  as  purely  c'ommerc'ial  enterprises  managed 
with  an  c'ye  singly  to  profits,  which  are  tc)  Ix'  got 
from  advertising,  which  is  to  lx*  got  by  circula¬ 
tion,  whic'h  is  to  lx*  got  by  c*ntertainment  for  the 
nia.s.sc*.s.  which  is  to  lx*  got  by  avoiding  all  intc*l- 
Ic'ctual  difficulties  and  ap|K*aling  to  common  pas¬ 
sions  and  prejudices.  The  facts  of  the  counts 
suggest  that  for  motif  of  the  pren.s  of  the  United 
Sfafen,  this  is  a  slander.”  The  italics  are  ours. 

NO  HOUR  SO  DARK  .  .  . 

There  is  in  the  worst  of  fortune  the  lx*.st  of 
chanc'es  for  a  happy  c'hange. 

— Euripides,  in  “Iphigenia  in  Tauris.” 


ADVERTISING  FOR  ADV^TISING 

■AFTER  more  than  a  yc*ar  of  meticulous  study 
and  prc*i>aratic)n,  the  Burc'au  of  .Advertising, 
.VNl’.A.  this  wcH‘k  lx*gin.s  in  Editoii  &  Pcb- 
i.isiiKK  a  campaign  to  tell  pro.s|K*ctive  u.sc*rs  of 
n(*w.spajx'r  spac'c*  what  the  mc*dium  c-an  do  for 
them.  The  c'opy  is  entitlc*d  “The  Best  Evidc*nce 
of  What  .Adverti.sing  Can  Do  Is  What  It  Ha> 
Done.”  a  forthright  dc'.scription  of  the  brief,  fac¬ 
tual  copy.  The  prc*.sc*nt  jdan  calls  for  one  adver- 
ti.sc'inent  a  month,  and  mcxlest  though  that  is  for  i 
the  task  in  hand,  it  is  still  the  Ix'ginning  of  a  job 
that  has  long  nc*edc'd  doing. 

The  Burc*au’s  re.searc'hes  have  made  .sonic 
notable  contributions  to  the  backlog  of  knowledge 
alxiut  daily  new.spa|x'r.s  during  the  past  year.  Its 
.series  of  “(’ontinuing  Studie.s”  luive  lx*en  read  as  ,j 
c'agerly  by  c*ditors  as  by  adverti.sing  interests,  and 
if  rc*sults  in  editorial  prac'tice  or  in  incrc*a.sed  linage 
are  not  immediately  evident,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  lx*. 

IiKstitution  of  a  firm  campaign  to  bring  the 
Burc*au’s  aims  and  findings  to  the  attention  Ixith 
of  newspaiH*r  interests  and  of  newspaper  adver*  i 
tisers  is  another  major  step  in  the  plan  which  be-  ' 
came  effective  last  year.  In  the  information  each 
adverti-sement  will  carry  and  in  typography,  the 
campaign  should  be  a  genuine  in.spiration  to  the 
whole  newspaper  field,  which  has  been  all  hut 
starved  for  first-class  promotion. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  si/Ucak 


TIliUNF  TOWEA.  CHi 


AKTHUi  W.  CliAWFORD.  GcMcrel  Monouer  •  NEWS  lUILOiNG.  N»< 


Philadelphia  Jan.  2  as  part  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  introduce  the  American 
Weekly,  which  became  a  part  of  the 
Sunday  Record  Jan.  5.  Mortimer 
Berkowitz,  president  of  the  American 

_  ^  Weekly  and  A.  Merritt,  its  editor,  were 

ette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star,  has  erected  present  at  the  dinner. 

monument  dedicated  to  the  memory  Miller,  president  and  editor, 

_ I  pf  Queen  Bfer-  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  who  un- 

“  “  derwent  three  surgical  operations  in 

__1_  Z^ _  .  J 

November,  is  convalescing  and  is 
,  la  limited  time  at  his 

desk. 

A  surprise  dinner  was  given  Jan.  4 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gallagher, 
publisher  of  the  Laconia  (N.  H.)  Citi¬ 
zen,  by  several  of  their  friends  com¬ 
memorating  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Citizen. 

Josephus  Daniels,  publisher,  Raleigh 
(N,  C.)  News  &  Observer,  and  am¬ 
bassador  to  Mexico,  addressed  the 
Raleigh  Rotary  Club  Jan.  6.  Daniels 
asserted  that  the  spirit  of  “all  for  one 
and  one  for  all”  will  grow  in  the  west¬ 
ern  hemisphere  and  will  provide  such 
defense  as  to  save  it  from  the  horrors 
of  war.” 

H.  I.  Trout,  publisher,  Graham 
(Tex.)  Daily  Reporter  and  the  Graham 
Leader,  has  leased  the  Glen  Rose  Re¬ 
porter,  which  he  owns,  to  F,  D.  Hicks, 
formerly  of  Ranger,  it  was  announced 
Jan.  2. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


BILL  A.  LOGAN,  Lawton  (Okla.) 

Morning  Press,  reporter,  was  the 
baby  member  of  the  senate  when 
Oklahoma’s  18th 
legislature  con¬ 
vened  Jan.  7.  A 
veteran  c  a  m  - 
paigner  at  28, 
Logan  has  as¬ 
pired  three  times 
to  state  office 
and  has  twice 
been  elected. 
His  first  race,  for 
a  seat  in  the 
state 


inette,  Indian  _ _  Z _ _ _ 1  _ Z _  1- 

-V.  -  chiefs  daughter  South  Bend’s  Epworth  hospital  early 

for  whom  the  in  i: _ 

county  able  to' spend 

J||Hk  rived  their  name. 

The  monument  is 

inette  and  Meno- 
minee  counties 
by  Publisher 

-  1  c  ki  James  G.Stahl- 

Fr.nk  E.  Noyes  publisher, 

Nashville  Banner,  was  recently  elected 
a  director  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States  at  its  meeting  in  New 
York  in  recognition  of  his  valuable 
work  as  chairman  of  Navy  Day  in 
Tennessee  for  many  years. 

Norman  R.  Hamilton,  publisher, 

Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star,  and  former 
U.  S.  Representative,  Jan.  7  announced 
his  candidacy  for  Congress  to  succeed 
Representative  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr., 
of  Norfolk,  to  represent  the  Second 
Virginia  Congressional  District.  Dar¬ 
den,  a  candidate  for  the  Virginia 
gubernatorial  nomination,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  resign  from  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  spring  to  wage  his 
campaign  for  governor  of  Virginia. 

Austin  C.  Batdorff,  publisher.  Tra¬ 
verse  City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  to  the  state  hospital 
board,  has  submitted  his  resignation, 
saying  he  was  unable  to  give  sufficient 
time  to  the  position.  charter  member 

Joe  W.  Seacrest,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Franklin 
and  advertising  manager  for  the  Lin-  County  chapter 
coin  (Neb.)  State  Journal,  is  the  re-  of  the  National 
tiring  Master  of  Kadosh  of  Lincoln  Foundation  for 
Consistory  No.  2,  Scottish  Rite  bodies.  Infantile  Paraly- 
He  is  one  of  three  members  chosen  to  sis. 
the  Scottish  Rite  temple  board.  Harvey  Spen- 

The  Lackawanna  County  Medical  cer,  former  pub- 
Society  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  recently  con-  lisher  of  a  week- 


JIM  HARDY 


house  of 
representatives. 
Bill  A.  Logan  came  four  years 
ago  when  he  was 
still  a  cub  on  the  Morning  Press  staff. 

In  the  first  Democratic  primary,  he 
and  another  youthful  candidate 
ganged  up  on  the  veteran  incumbent, 
beat  him  badly,  then  turned  on  each 
other  for  a  neck-and-neck  second 
primary.  Logan  lost  the  second 
Democratic  primary  coming  back  two 
years  later — against  the  same  oppo¬ 
nent — he  was  an  easy  winner.  The 
election  of  1940  found  him  extending 
his  territory  and  stumping  two  coun¬ 
ties  for  the  senatorship.  Although  he 
battled  an  established  political  clique, 
his  winning  majority  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  candidate  for  senator 
in  the  state. 

As  a  representative,  Logan  was  the 
only  member  of  the  working  press  in 
Oklahoma’s  legislature.  He  will  still 
hold  that  distinction  as  a  senator,  al¬ 
though  several  publisher-editors  will 
be  among  his  colleagues. 


In  The  Business  Office 


— the  coH'-hand  icith  the  ten-gal¬ 
lon  heart,  nho  left  his  home  on 
the  range  for  the  race  track — 


joined  the  select  ranks  of  20  other  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  News  when  he  received 
the  annual  award  of  a  watch  signify¬ 
ing  his  length  of  service.  The  award 
was  made  to  Mr.  French  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  employes  of  his  department  by 
Victor  H.  Hanson,  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Paul  Warwick,  former  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  reporter  and  for  the  past  10 
years  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Power 
Company’s  advertising  department, 
Jan.  2  became  service  promotion  man- 
Jesse  B.  Birks,  circulation  manager,  ager  of  the  Constitution.  In  addition 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Review,  is  re-  to  reportorial  experience  with  the 
covering  from  an  emergency  operation  Constitution,  Warwick  also  worked  for 
for  appendicitis.  the  Detroit  Times  and  the  Associated 

C.  H.  French,  employe  since  1914  of  Press, 
the  circulation  department  of  the  Bir-  William  F.  Metten,  business  man- 
mingham  News-Age-Herald  last  week  (Continued  on  page  30) 


tne  hrst  time  that  two  newspapermen 
had  been  so  chosen. 

A.  B.  Cadwallader,  who  has  been  at 
Pineville,  Ore.,  has  joined  the  Rose¬ 
ville  (Cal.)  Press  as  part  owner  and 
mechanical  superintendent,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  L.  G.  Jones,  who  recently 
became  publisher.  Mr.  Cadwallader 
formerly  was  with  the  Press.  William 
Carnie,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the  Hollister 
(Cal.)  Free  Lance,  has  been  named 
city  editor. 

0.  S.  Warden,  publisher.  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune  and  Leader,  and 
Mrs.  Warden  reached  San  Francisco 
last  week  enroute  back  to  Great  Falls 
after  visiting  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton. 

J.  M.  McClelland,  publisher,  Long- 
rietc  (Wash.)  News,  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Clelland  are  visiting  in  San  Francisco. 
They  are  motoring  in  a  new  car  which 
J-  M.  McClelland,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
News,  recently  drove  from  Detroit  for 
them. 

J.  David  Stem,  publisher,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  entertained  100  civic, 
business  and  industrial  leaders  of 


—  W  indy  s  tvonder-horse,  the 
mustang  Man  O’  W'ar. 


LIHLE  OLD  NEW  YORK 


In  JIM  HARDY,  Dick  Moore’s 
humor  is  contagious.  And  the 
newest  setting — the  famous  Santa 
Anita  track — is  authentic.  Would 
you  like  to  see  proofs? 


by  ED  SULLIVAN 

—  whose  sprightly,  newsy  eolumn  is  a 
veritable  souree  of  intimate  information. 
Not  only  of  New  Yorkers,  hut  of  the  Big 
City’s  visiting  firemen — big  shots  and  small 
fry — from  coast  to  coast.  Of  places  and 
events  of  interest  to  all  readers  who  want 
their  news  fresh  and  informative! 

WIRE  for  proofs  and  prices. 


Popular  East  and 
West  coast  reporter 
and  columnist.  Now 
back  in  Gotham 
after  three  years  in 
Hollywood.  Friend, 
confidant  and  offi¬ 
cial  greater  of  visit¬ 
ing  celebrities. 


FE ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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New  Bedford  Gives  Nation  News  of'S 
Delays  and  Perils  6  Months 


Ahead  of  Other  Sources 

194rs  STORY  TOLD  IN  1940 

The  Story  Behind  the  “National  Defense”  Series 


1^  EFENSE  delays  early  last  Spring 
caused  Publisher  Basil  Brewer  of 
The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  Mercury  to  call  an  editorial 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  drafting 
a  Preparedness  Platform  for  the 
newspapers  “to  awaken  the  public  to 
the  danger  that  we  face  and  to  our 
lack  of  preparedness  in  the  crisis,  and 
TO  GET  ACTION.’’ 

That  conference  led  to  a  series  of 
editorials  on  defense,  preceded  by  the 
Preparedness  Platform  which  sum¬ 
marized  defense  steps  that  appeared  to 
be  indispensable  to  national  safety. 
That  Platform  was  published  in  The 
Standard-Times,  Mercury  on  May  31 
and  simultaneously  was  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  by  the 
three  great  press  associations. 

Red  tape  delays  in  Army  and  Navy 
preparedness  were  brought  to  light  in 
an  editorial  a  few  weeks  later. 

Letters  in  response  to  these  revela¬ 
tions  came  to  The  Standard-Times, 
Mercury  from  all  over  the  country — 


from  editors,  newspaper  readers  and 
from  former  Army  and  Navy  Reserve 
officers,  bringing  further  reports  of 
bungling  and  delay. 

Following  up  these  “tips,”  the  staff 
of  The  Standard-Times,  Mercury 
promptly  pursued  and  developed  these 
into  factual  information  which  was 
presented  in  the  Defense  Series. 

Nearly  100  papers  in  the  United 
States  printed  the  15  articles  simul¬ 
taneously  with  their  release  in  The 
Standard-Times,  Mercury. 

Revelations  in  those  articles  since 
have  been  echoed  by  national  leaders, 
columnists  and  the  press  generally. 

On  this  page  are  excerpts  from  The 
Standard-Times,  Mercury’s  Defense 
Series  and  editorials  which  show  how 
the  newspapers  brought  information 
on  the  defense  situation  to  the  public 
six  months  ahead,  in  many  instances, 
of  commentators,  officials  and  other 
news  sources. 


Gunpowder 
Shortage  Story 

(Excerpt  from  No.  i  of  Defense  Seriaj 
Published  Oct.  i6,  1940 

"The  United  States  Army  and  Navy  u 
so  short  of  gunpowder  that  it  will  takti 
least  a  year  to  manufacture  enough  to  p 
the  fighting  forces  a  supply  for  three  «« 
of  actual  iMttle.  .  .  . 

"Ordnance  authorities  of  the  Army  Co 
eral  Staff  estimate  that  it  takes  mure  ihs 
1,000,000  pounds  of  powder  a  day  or 
400,000,000  pounds  of  powder  a  year,  • 
maintain  an  effective  supply  for  an  .\n 
of  >,000,000  men  in  the  field.  .  .  . 

"When  the  Hercules  plant  (at  Kci,; 
N.  J.)  was  in  full  operation,  the  anoi. 
powder  producing  capacity  of  the  na:. 
was  25,000,000  pounds  a  year,  or  at>' 
68,300  pounds  a  day. 

"The  present  annual  production  capac 
of  Government  arsenals  and  the  two  priii: 
corporations  making  powder  in  i|iianoi 
that  has  military  value  is  about  48n 
pounds  a  day  or  about  17,500,000  iraundi 
year  on  a  365-day  per  year  production  hat 
— iV*  per  cent  of  the  Unit^  States  Vice, 
War  capacity,  which  during  World  ki 
years,  reached  the  rate  of  a  billion  pouK 
a  year. 

“Even  with  the  planned  increase  in  ta 
rate  of  production  by  the  erection  of  a  pla: 
at  Radford,  Va.,  and  another  at  Ch,'irlestom 
Ind.,  this  country  will  be  turning  out  cd 
200,000,000  pountls  a  year,  which  is  but  1 
[)cr  cent  of  the  World  War  production 
1  he  War  Department  announced  the  av.; 
of  a  contract  for  the  Charlestown  plant  Ja! 
■7>  1940.  and  for  the  Radford  plant  Aug.; 
1940.  In  each  case  it  announced  that  a 
struction  would  take  10  months.  ...”  I 


Associated  Press  Story  Dec.  at,  1940 

“Washington,  Dec.  21  (AP) — Defense  d 
cials  reported  today  that  the  Army  had  fa 
stalled  a  perilous  threatened  shortage 
ammunition  by  s|>eeding  a  new  $50,000^ 
smokeless  jiowder  plant  toward  cotiipletu 
"Under  War  Department  pressure,  f 
of  the  six  projected  production  lines  at : 
new  Charlestown,  Ind.,  plant  are  ex|>ecteil 
be  finished  early  in  the  Spring,  two  miM; 
or  more  ahead  of  schedule. 

"  I'hese  limited  facilities  alone,  by  au;f  ‘ 
talive  estimates,  will  more  than  double 
nation's  existing  capacity  to  supply  gx';' 
to  the  .-Vriny  and  Navy.  Until  they  arc 
in  operation,  the  capacity  to  replace  lim 
reserves  is  so  low  as  to  cause  official  con, 
"To  multiply  many  times  their  tomb.ri 
normal  recorded  output  of  about  5.000  < 
pounds  a  year,  the  War  Department  is  bu 
ing  huge  plants  at  Charicetown  and  at 
ford,  Va.  It  contemplates  two  mote 
none  was  scheduled  to  attain  full  pn>;' 
tion  until  next  Summer.  .  .  . 

"Between  20,000,000  and  25,000,000  gwa' 
of  powder  were  produced  in  the  In  ' 
States  in  1939,  Congress  heard  from 
nance  officials,  who  said  this  would  be 
hausted  by  a  single  day  of  such  a  batik 
the  World  War  Meuse-Argoiine  offensive 
"The  new  Charlc^stown  plant  is 
to  prcxluce  about  4(x>,ooo  [sounds  a  da' 
a  minimum  of  i20,ckn),cxx>  pouiuls  a  ' 
I'he  Radford  plant  has  the  same  capat' 

<  Editor’s  Note;  I'slnx  a  new  le*^ 
in  Ita  Kunpowder  story,  the 
riateci  Press  on  Dec.  21,  rewrote^ 
facts  and  material  contained  In  Tv 
Standard-Times  defense  articie  of  tvrt 
months  previous.  The  AT  was  of¬ 
fered  the  Defense  Series  on  the  to- 
lease  dates  hut  did  not  carr.v  thi* 
Only  the  International  News  '’•’ttk* 
carried  the  Kunpowder  story  on  On 
to.  The  INS  also  carried  all  of  tV 
Defense  Series.) 
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President’s  Words,  Six  Months  Inter,  Echo  Stondnrd-Times  Editorinls 

‘^Create  and  equip  as  if  at  War”  says  ^^Emergency  as  serious  as  War”  says 
editorial  on  July  5,  1940  Roosevelt  on  Dec.  29,  1940 


4  4  T  F  the  danger  of  military  attack  on  this  country  is  not  imme- 

X  diate,  it  is  probable  that  it  docs  not  exist  at  all. 

"The  fact  is,  the  plans  for  that  attack  are  completed  in  the 
Hitler  portfolio.  .  .  .  We  are  having  our  turn  now  at  the  ‘peace 
propaganda’  which  lulled  those  nations  (Norway,  Netherlands, 
Denmark,  etc.)  into  a  false  feeling  of  security. 

“This  country  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  capable  of 
successfully  resisting  Hitler.  Hitler  does  not  wait  for  an  enemy 
10  prepare. 

“Create  mechanized  divisions  and  cejuip  them  as  rapidly  as  if 
jwe  were  NOW  at  war.  Same  for  anti-aircraft.” 

PM  Scooped  on  Plane  Defects 

Brewer  Article  Ralph  Ingersoll 

on  Oct.  30, 1940  on  Dec.  2,  1940 


"When  these  early  Allison  eiiKines  were 
lUowcd  to  develop  their  ratcti  1,050  horse- 
po*er.  Ix-aring  troubles  quickly  appeared. 
Other  difficulties  made  the  life  of  the  eii- 
•ioc  in  action  extremely  short.  So  grave 
■ere  these  troubles  surrounding  the  per- 
fomunce  of  the  early  Allison  engines,  that 
ihe.\ir  Corps,  in  July,  1940,  issued  an  order 
lofbidding  the  service  squadrons  to  run  the 
■Otars  at  more  than  950  horsepower." 
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.  .  the  American  fighter  planes  which 
we  have  sent  to  England  are  not  fighting  .  .  . 
and  as  fighting  machines,  they  cannot  get 
in  the  same  air  with  either  the  Nfesser- 
schmitt  no  or  109.  .  .  . 

"A  sound  motor  design  takes  many  years 
to  evolve.  We  have  only  one  design  of 
liquid-cooled  engine  available — the  Allison. 
There  is  no  2,000  horsepower  Allison.  Our 
enginc-ers  are  having  trouble  getting  the 
■  .000  horsepower  Allison  to  deliver  the  power 
it's  rated  at.” 


Johnson  "Echoes' 

Defense  Article 
on  Oct.  21, 1940 

...  1  he  record  shows  there  were  three 
iirpt  in  the  detelopmcnl  of  industrial  mobil- 
ialion  in  the  World  War  under  President 
Wilson,  each  the  result  of  the  failure  of 
the  former.  Only  the  third  succeeded,  the 
lanich  Board  with  final  authority.  .  .  .” 
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?ieparednessPlatform, 
May  31, 1940 

“.  .  .  .Xbandon  'window  dressing'  civdian 
idvisorv  boards  and  create  a  Iniard  with 
.ILTHORl  TY." 


'  Defense  Article 

Columnist's  Story 
of  Dec.  9, 1940 

■'The  rearmament  program  is  dawtiling 
for  two  reasons.  (>uvernmeiit  is  not  or¬ 
ganized  for  industrial  mobilization  and 
neither  is  industry.” 

”.  .  .  .  This  country  made  two  startling 
contributions  to  the  art  and  science  of  major 
modern  war  in  1917  and  1918.  One  was  the 
selective  service  idea.  .  .  .  The  other  was 
the  War  Industries  Board  method  for  mobil¬ 
izing  industry.  Neither  was  fished  out  of  a 
hat.  Doth  were  |H’rfectcd  through  a  painful 
l>criod  of  trial  and  error — mistake  and  cor¬ 
rection — until,  at  the  end,  they  were  working 
well.  ...” 


Plane  Bottleneck  Shown 

Defense  Article,  United  Press  Story, 


Oct.  29,  1940 

Robert  E.  Gross,  President  of  the  Lock¬ 
wood  Aircraft  Corp.,  said  .\ugu$t  16,  1940: 
Vrnie  of  the  things  we  have  to  do  are  throw- 
lucks  from  an  antiquated  set  of  procure- 
oent  mcthcxls  that  don’t  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  the  articles  performing  well  in 
viriimc  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  The 
difference  between  making  war  material  that 
Vvill  get  there  and  do  its  stuff  and  making 
vtr  material  that  will  conform  100%  to  the 
'tldfashioned  tolerances  may  be  the  difference 
Itetween  winning  and  losing.'  ” 


Dec.  13,  1940 

Washincton,  Dec.  (I’P)  —  Airplane 
prcKliiction  is  "Iro/en''  at  1  .ckki  planes  a 
month  and  cannot  be  increased  iiiilil  supply 
bottlenecks  have  been  eliminated,  asiaiioii 
experts  said  texlay.  Rut  that  rate  will  be 
delayed,  informed  aviation  sources  said,  be¬ 
cause  ste|)s  were  not  taken  six  months  to  a 
year  ago  to  step  up  the  production  of  en¬ 
gines,  machine  tools  and  such  etiuipment 
as  ignition  systems.'' 


Garand  Troubles  Revealed  Early 


Defense  Article 
on  Oct.  17,  1940 

General  Reckord  .  .  .  made  the  following 
charges:  “(i)  the  Garand  rifle  will  not  shoot 
acctiratelv  beyond  fioo  yards.  .  .  . 

“(>)  M-i  ammunition  is  not  suitable  for 
®e  in  the  fiarand  because  pressures  are 
too  great,  causing  the  rifle  to  heat  up  and 
ail  quickly.  .  .  . 

"His  (Capt.  George  C.  Van  Orden,  U.  S. 
Mjrine  Corps)  tests  bore  out  the  contention 
“I  Fred  C.  Ness  of  the  National  Rifle  .\sso- 
ctation  that  the  barrel  of  the  Garand  rifle 
Vm  when  the  gun  became  heated  from 


'•il  fire 


*<■1  T  tE  must  1)C  the  general  arsenal  of  democracy.  For  us  this  is  an  emergency 
W  as  serious  as  war  itself.  \Vc  must  apply  ourselves  to  our  tasks  with 
the  same  resolution,  the  same  sense  of  urgency,  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  sacrifice  as  we  woitld  show  were  we  at  war.” 

“Never  Itefore,  since  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock,  has  our  American 
civilization  Ireen  in  such  danger  as  now.” 

“The  Nazi  masters  of  Germany  have  made  it  clear  that  they  intend  not  only 
to  dominate  all  life  and  thought  in  their  own  country,  but  also  to  enslave  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  then  use  the  resources  of  Europe  to  dominate  the  rest  of 
the  world.” 

The  President,  Jan,  6,  1941:  “When  the  dictators  are  ready  to  make  war  upon 
us,  they  will  not  wait  for  an  act  of  war  on  our  part.  They  did  not  wait  for 
Norway  or  Belgium  or  the  Netherlands  to  commit  an  act  of  war.” 

Single  Defense  Head  Need  Shown 

Defense  Article  No.  5,  Life  Magazine, 
Oct.  21, 1940  Dec.  30, 1940 


‘‘U|x>n  the  urging  of  Bernard  M.  Barucli. 
President  Roosevelt  decided  in  June,  of 
1938,  to  appoint  a  War  Industries  Board 
such  as  Baruch  had  headed  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  decisive  stage  of  the  World  War 
in  1918. 

"The  story  of  the  President’s  change  of 
mind,  and  his  failure  to  name  such  a 
board  is,  in  a  large  measure,  the  story  of 
why  the  country  is  unprepared  today. 

’’The  Defense  Advisory  Commission,  as 
organized  by  President  Roosevelt  May  28, 
1940  is  hamstrung  by  lack  of  authority,  as 
was  the  first  commission  organized  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  This  explains  some  of  the 
almost  grotesque,  as  well  as  tragic,  lack  of 
ctMirdination  existing  today.” 


"Last  week  in  Washington  a  1918  veteran 
of  the  War  Department  summed  up  the 
current  Washington  tangle:  'They  need 
Baruch  down  here.  My  (.od,  how  they 
need  him.’ 

"On  Dec.  20  the  President  im|X)sed  upon 
the  current  defense  setup  a  ’super-commis¬ 
sion’  composed  of  Commissioners  Knudsen 
and  Flillman,  Secretaries  Stimson  and  Knox. 
Asked  to  comment  on  a  similar  earlier  plan, 
Stimson  had  replied  by  quoting  Washing¬ 
ton:  ’My  observation  on  every  employment 
of  life  is  that  wherever  and  whenever  one 
person  is  found  adequate  to  the  discharge 
of  a  duty  by  close  application  thereto,  it  is 
worse  executed  by  two  persons  and  scarcely 
done  at  all  if  three  or  more  are  employed 
therein'.”  - 


N.  Y.  Times  Gun  Story  Late 

Defense  Article  Washington  Report 
on  Oct.  13, 1940  on  Dec.  10, 1940 


Life  Magazine 
on  Nov.  18,  1940 

’’Comparative  firing  tests  of  the  Johnson 
and  fiarand  rifles  maile  early  this  year,  reseal, 
the  Garand  was  subject  to  ‘drooping’  of 
the  barrel  on  heating.  For  the  first  three 
shots  it  (the  Garand)  fired  accurately.  Ihen. 
as  the  barrel  heated  up,  the  shots  hit  lower 
and  lower  on  the  target,  finally  sprayed 
harmlessly  five  feet  below  the  line  of  aim. 

“When  the  barrel  was  allowed  to  cool 
between  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  groui>s. 
arruracy  improved. 

"Although  the  Garand  has  been  corrected 
since  these  tests  were  niatle.  many  exix:rts 
think  they  still  droop.” 


“In  193s  the  Army  decided  to  improve  on 
the  three  inch  guns  because  modern  planes 
flying  higher  and  faster  had  out-distanced 
them.  .  .  .  The  90  mm.  gun  finally  was 
decided  on  but  change  after  change  was 
ordered  in  the  model.  .  .  . 

“In  February,  1939,  and  June,  1940,  Gen¬ 
erals  C.  M.  VVesson  and  James  H.  Bums 
warned  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  and  a  House  Sub-committee  that  .  .  . 
'it  takes  two  years  generally  between  deci¬ 
sion  (by  the  Army  and  Congress  on  what 
to  produce)  and  quantity  production’  .  .  ,” 


Pegler  "Echoes" 

Standard-T  imes 
Editorial,  July  5, 1940 

“We  in  this  country  are  facing  disaster, 
not  economic  but  military— a  tlirect  attack 
from  f filler  in  the  event  of  Great  Britain's 
defeat — and  we  are  doing  nothing  about  it — ■ 
now. 

“If  the  United  States  is  not  attacked  by 
the  armed  forces  of  Hiller  in  a  matter  of 
inonihs,  it  will  be  due  to  one  of  two  things 
— (i)  Successful  resistance  by  England;  or 
(2)  Axis  war  with  Russia.” 


’’  I  he  United  Slates  has  develo|M-d  two 
new  guns  since  the  last  war  and  orders  for 
their  manufacture  have  long  since  been 
phiced.  One  is  the  90  mm.  anti-aircraft 
gun;  the  other  a  105  mm.  howitzer.  'ITie 
.•\rmy  first  developed  three  inch  anti-air¬ 
craft  guns,  but  they  were  found  to  be  in¬ 
adequate,  so  the  heavier  piece  was  adopted. . . 

“'ihree  years  or  more  are  required  in 
peace-time  between  the  conception  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance  and  its  translation  into 
:irlual  guns.” 


6  Months  Later 

Clitic's  Suggestion 
of  Jan.  2, 1941 

"Not  only  has  it  been  agreed  by  the  two 
men  who  polled  practically  all  the  votei 
there  was  for  the  Presidency  less  than  two 
months  ago,  that  the  British  Fleet  is  this 
country’s  first  line  of  defense,  but  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  that  fleet  might  be¬ 
come  a  terrible  weapon  in  Hiller’s  hands 
should  Britain  go  down.” 

On  Deceinlier  29.  1940,  President  Roosevelt 
lolil  the  nation,  “If  fireat  Britain  goes  down, 
all  of  us  in  the  .\mcricas  will  be  living  at  the 
point  of  a  gun." 


Ahead  of  Dorothy  Thompson 

Defense  Article  Woman  Columnist 
on  Oct.  26, 1940  on  Dec.  6,  1940 


the 


.  .  Either  the  President  does  not  take 
ilefense  situation  as  seriously  as  he  says 
he  docs,  or  realizing  its  seriousness,  he  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  defense  program  to 
other  and  outside  considerations.  .  .  .” 


’’.  .  .  An  apathy  has  settled  down  over 
the  public  and  over  Washington  since  the 
election  that  is  disturbing.  If  Washington  is 
taking  things  easy,  it  should  not  expect  the 
nation  to  do  otherwise.  .  .  .’’ 


"Deeply  as  I  and  every  American  regret  the  situation  which  made  the  defense  expose 
necessary,  I  am  glad  that  we  were  able  to  render  this  public  service." — Basil  Brewer 


\  iHK'kIet  containing  the  Defense  Scries 
editorial  and  other  comment  reccntlv 
"■Js  sent  out  gencrallv  to  editors.  Reprint 
^  the  copyrighted  articles  or  the  comment 
“  permitted. 


^tanbarli-Ctmesi,  jMercurp 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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ager,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour- 
nal-Every  Evening,  has  been  reap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Wilmington 
Board  of  Park  Conxmissioners  for  an¬ 
other  term  of  five  years.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  board  since  1927. 

Blanton  B.  Dye,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Daily  News, 
has  purchased  the  News-Banner, 
weekly  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  taken 
up  his  new  connection.  He  bought  the 
paper  from  W.  S.  Faulkner,  Lebanon 
attorney.  Dye  was  succeeded  on  the 
Clarksdale  paper  by  Paul  Westphaling, 
who  had  been  assistant  manager. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Beery  Satmrday  Simet  1884 


ImehUint  Tkt  leunuBst,  incr^  1007;  Ktmsfeptr- 

Title*  Patentad,  RctiKcred  Coatenti  Coprrighted 
fii^DiTOR"i'WinSHER^SiPARYri«c. 
Jamb*  Wbigbt  Bbowh,  Friiidtnt 
Jamb*  Wbiobt  Bbowh,  Jb.,  Fitt-Prtjidtui 
Cbablb*  B.  Gboombb,  Treejurtr 

Cbab.  T.  Stoabt,  SecTitery _ 


John  Russell,  for  many  years  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Province,  has  retired  from  active 
newspaper  work. 

J.  S.  Bateman,  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal  advertising  executive, 
is  acting  as  secretary  of  the  annual 
show  of  the  National  Pigeon  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Demonstration  Hall,  Elast  Lan¬ 
sing,  Jan.  IS. 

Charles  E.  Godfrey,  advertising 
manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Journal,  was  chairman  in  charge  of  a 
“1941  Business  Outlook”  program,  fea¬ 
turing  the  first  1941  meeting  of  the 
Spartanburg  Kiwanis  Club. 

George  Bauer,  an  employe  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal  for  more 
than  15  years,  has  accepted  a  post  with 
Arthur  H.  Haag  and  Associates,  ad¬ 
vertising  agents.  He  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  Kansas  City  office  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  after  spending  a  month  in  Chi¬ 
cago  with  Haag. 

T.  S.  Bradford,  Spartanbxirg  (S.  C.) 
Herald- Journal  classified  advertising 
salesman  for  several  years,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  display  advertising  di¬ 
vision,  succeeding  Winfield  Brown, 
who  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company. 
Walter  Lahey,  former  business  man- 


York  Herald  Tribune,  addressed  the  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette  photo¬ 
delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of  graph  department,  entered  military 


Gtntrai  OBcts: 

ScTentceoth  Floor  Old  Time*  Buildint 
48nd  Street  and  Broadwar,  New  York  Gtr,  N.  Y. 

TeUpkonts: 

BRyant  0-305^  3063, 3054,  3055  and  3056  _  ,  ,,  "  A 

■  . ,  - = — rr - ' — -  ager  of  the  Two  Rivers  (Wis.)  Daily 

A  Nbwipapbb  pob  Mabeb*  or  NBwsPApa**  “  \  » 


Abthub  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Wabbeh  L.  Basiett, 
ilonatint  Editor;  Robebt  U.  Bbowh.  News  Editor; 
Waltbb  E.  Scshbideb  Associatt  Editor;  Stbpben 
I.  Mohchae,  Jacb  Pbicb,  Fbahe  Fbhlman, 
MB*.  S.  L.  Dabb,  Librarian. 


I^B*  Weight  Bbowh,  Jb.,  PMisker;  Cbable*  B 
Gboomb*,  Central  Manattr;  Cbable*  T.  Stuabt, 
Adoertisint  Director;  Josiah  B.  Kebhet,  Marketing 
and  Rtstarek  Manager;  Geobge  H.  Stbate,  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager;  Loui*  A.  Fohtaihe,  Claisified  Mart- 

ager;  Johh  Johhsoh,  Placement  Manager. _ 

Washington,  D.  C.  Bureau,  Gehebal  Pees*  Absocia- 
noH,  Jahb*  J.  Butlbb  and  Geobge  H.  Manhihg, 

IB.,  1370  National  Press  Club  Bldg.,  Telephone 

ietropolitan  1080. _ 

taicAOO  Bubbau,  021  London  Guarantee  and  Acci- 
dtnt  Building,  300  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Tel.  Dear¬ 
born  0771.  Gbobgb  a.  Bbahdehbubg,  Editor, 
Habbt  K.  Blace,  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Correspondents;  Campbell  Watsoh, 
8133  Derby  Slrr/<,Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone:  Thorn- 
wall  5557:  Reh  Tatloil  f215  North  Hobart  Bout., 

Lo«  Angele*,  Telephone,  Hemp*tead  5722. _ 

haci^  Coast  Advertising  Representatives:  Duhcah  A. 
Scott,  Mills  Building,  San  Frandaco:  Telephone, 
Sutter  1303;  and  Philip  Bissbll,  Western  Pacific 
Building,  Lo*  Angele*,  Telephone  Protpect  6319. 
London  OJfice:  Veba  Chahdleb,  7  St.  Martin*  Mew*, 
Trafalgar  Square.  London,  W.  C.  2,  England.  Tele- 
phone:  Temple  Bar  3006. _ 


Reporter,  and  more  recently  identified 
with  several  American  Legion  district 
newspapers  in  Michigan,  has  taken 
over  the  supervision  of  advertising 
and  editorial  work  of  the  Fort  Atkin¬ 
son  (Wis.)  News.  He  succeeds  E.  L. 
Hartmann  who  has  returned  to  the 
advertising  service  department  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  where  he  was  form¬ 
erly  a  salesman. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Far  Eastern  Correspondent;  Hah*  R.  Johahien, 
e-o  0*aka  Mainichi,  0*aka,  Japan  and  Jaheb  Sheh, 
P.  O.  Boi  107,  Chung  King,  China. _ 


Dkplat  Advebttsihg  rate*  effecdv*  Dec.  1,  1937 
85c  per  agate  line  or  «erie*  of  in*ertion«  a*  follow* 
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33 
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57 

37 

22 

The  aiB^e  column  fw^-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 


a  co(t  m  822,  per  weak  earn*  a*  low  a  rate  on  a  62 
time  ba*i*  a*  any  other  echcdule,  namely,  $182  per 
paM;  8103  half  page;  857  quarter  page.  *Quartcr, 

aith  and  *ixteantn  page*  mu*t  be  on  de&nite  copy 
edule. 


Cl*«*ipibo  Rate*:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time,  70c 
per  agate  line  four  time*. _ 


SmiATioH*  Wahteb:  60c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  M  agate  line  four  time*  (count  five  word*  to 

the  line). _ 

SuaacaiPTioH  Rate*;  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  Sute*  and  I*land  Po**a**ion*,  $4  per  year; 
Canada,  84.50;  Foreign,  $5. _ 


Club  Rate*:  The  dub  rate*  are  applicable  to 
all  *ub*criptioa*  in  any  one  organization — whether 
paid  for  by  the  company  or  individual*.  Three 
■ubtcriptioo*  lo  *eparate  addre**e*  for  one  year  each 
or  one  *ub*criptioB  for  three  year*,  810;  five  or  more 
•nbecription*  in  one  group  to  different  addre«*e*  for 
one  year  at  83.00  each  or  individual  aubrcription* 
(or  five  year*  at  816.00;  additional  nibacription*  on 
the  *ame  ba*ie— namely  three  dollar*  each. _ 


Memb»:  The  A**odated  Bunne**  Paper*.  Adver- 
1  Editorial 


ti*ing  Federation  of  America,  National 
Aaaodatioa,  Natio,Al  Better  Buaine**  Bureau*  and 
the  Audit  Bureaa  of  Circulation*  with  an  average 
andited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  every  Saturday  drcula- 
tion  a*  follow*: 


Six  Mootht 

Ended 
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Paid 

Total  Di*- 
tnbution 

June  30,  1940 . 

12,403 

13,233 

•• 

1939 . 

12,726 

13,783 

1938 . 

12,360 

13,312 

** 

1937 . 

11,482 

12,761 

1936 . 

10,778 
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** 

1938 . 

10,225 

11,333 

1934 . 

9,359 

10,592 

** 

1983 . 

8,796 

10,320 

** 

1932 . 

9,920 

10,987 

** 

1931 . 

10,497 

11,869 

** 

1939 . 

10,816 

12,216 

1929 . 

9,878 

11,105 

FRANK  SMOTHERS.  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  correspondent,  now  in 
Chicago  on  furlough,  Gerhard 
Schacher,  formerly  Balkan  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  London  News  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Commercial,  and  Prof.  Franklin  D. 
Scott  discussed  “Italy,  What  Next?” 
on  the  Northwestern  University  Re¬ 
viewing  Stand  radio  program  over 
WGN  and  the  Mutual  network,  Jan.  5. 

Mrs.  Joe.  T.  Smith,  society  editor, 
Knoxville  Journal,  has  resigned  to  be 
appointed  chief  clerk  of  a  local  draft 
board. 

Jo’  n  Flanegan,  formerly  with  Her- 
polsheimer's  department  store,  has 
joined  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Her¬ 
ald  staff  as  industrial  page  editor.  Ray 
Voss,  former  editor  of  the  page,  has 
been  made  a  copy  reader. 

Roy  A.  Elliott,  for  ten  years  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Danville 
(Va.)  Register,  has  enlisted  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  under  special  authoriza¬ 
tion  issued  by  the  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Third  Corps  Area,  and  will 
occupy  a  position  in  the  Army  War 
College  at  Washington. 

Elmer  Cox,  copydesk,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer  -  Dispatch,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Utica  Young 
Men’s  Board  of  Trade  convention  bu¬ 
reau  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
convention  bureau  of  the  Utica  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Sherlock  Hope,  formerly  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune  staff,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Knoxville  Journal  as 
city  hall  reporter. 

Richard  Golden,  columnist  for  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  has  left  for 
one  year’s  army  training  as  a  volun¬ 
teer. 

“Sog”  Grauley,  sports  writer,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  is  recuperating  at  his 
home  after  xmdergoing  an  appendec¬ 
tomy  recently  at  Hahnemann  Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

Walter  Lippmann,  columnist.  New 


the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  at  Philadelphia 
Dec.  29. 

John  M.  Stuart,  reporter,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  Quigley 
Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  publish¬ 
ers  of  motion  picture  trade  magazines. 

Maurice  Symonds,  chief  librarian. 
New  York  Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Sy¬ 
monds  sailed  on  the  S.S.  Monterey 
Jan.  7  for  a  three-week  trip  to  Mexico. 
Thomas  Baffer  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
News’  library  during  Mr.  Symonds’ 
absence. 

Virgil  Carrington  (Pat)  Jones,  for 
the  last  several  years  State  capitol  and 
legislative  reporter  for  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Washington 
Star. 

Herman  Steiner,  chess  editor,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  won  the  California 
State  Chess  championship  in  a  tourna¬ 
ment  concluded  last  week.  He  scored 
8’/^  points  out  of  a  possible  9. 

Robert  J.  Sprinkle,  utility  desk  man 
and  reporter  on  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Tribune  since  1934,  has  resigned  his 
post  to  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Ames  (la.)  Tribune. 

Burdette  Kindig,  former  reporter  on 
the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  post  as  editor  of  the  Iowa 
Federationist,  A.F.L.  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  to  become  an 
organizer  for  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild.  He  will  be  assigned  to  an 
eastern  city. 

Albert  E.  Perks,  Montreal  Daily 
Star,  has  been  unanimously  chosen 
president  of  the  City  Hall  Press  Gal¬ 
lery  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Alphonse  Loiselle,  of  LTllustra- 
tion  Nouvelle.  Other  officers  named 
were  Jean  Langlois,  of  Le  Canada,  as 
acting  president  and  Ovila  Lefebvre, 
of  La  Patrie,  as  secretary. 

W.  A.  Markland,  statehouse  reporter 
of  the  Detroit  News,  was  principal 
speaker  Dec.  30  at  a  farewell  dinner 
accorded  Luren  D.  Dickinson,  who  left 
office  as  governor  of  Michigan  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

Roscoe  Bennett,  sports  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  will  act  as  gen¬ 
eral  chairman  of  the  annual  state 
Golden  Gloves  boxing  tournament  at 
Grand  Rapids  Feb.  13-14.  Other 
members  of  Bennett’s  committee  in¬ 
clude  A1  Cotton,  sports  editor,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot;  Jerry  Hagan, 
sports  editor,  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Ga¬ 
zette;  Bill  Knodt,  sports  editor.  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Times;  Speed  Oldfield, 
assistant  sports  editor,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal;  Fred  Vincent,  sports  editor. 
Port  Huron  Times  Herald,  and  John 
McGinnis,  Grand  Rapids  Press  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 

Covell  W.  Lucas,  for  the  past  several 
years  director  of  public  relations  for 
the  Michigan  state  highway  depart¬ 
ment  and  former  member  of  the  stidl 
of  the  Pontiac  Times-Herald,  has  been 
appointed  press  secretary  to  Gov.  Mur¬ 
ray  D.  VanWagoner. 

Paul  G.  Howard  of  the  Albany 
Times  Union,  will  serve,  in  his  spare 
time,  as  Albany  legislative  and  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  for  the  National  Highway 
Users  Conference,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Ewart  E.  Donovan,  formerly  Quebec 
representative  Montreal  Gazette,  has 
been  appointed  in  a  similar  capacity 
for  the  Montreal  Herald. 

M.  E.  Sanders,  dean  of  Scranton 
newspaper  men,  has  resumed  his  dut¬ 
ies  as  correspondence  editor  of  the 
Scranton  Times,  following  a  two 
weeks’  illness.  Mr.  Sanders  is  past 
the  four  score  mark. 

Lawrence  W.  Obsitnik,  employed  in 


service  Jan.  6  as  a  private  in  the  206th 
Coast  Artillery,  which  will  train  at 
Fort  Bliss,  El  Paso,  Texas.  At  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  service,  he  expects  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  photography. 

Richard  H.  Elliott,  city  editor,  An¬ 
napolis  (Md.)  Capital-Gazette  Preu. 
is  going  to  serve  in  his  spare  time  as 
Maryland  legislative  and  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  National  Highway  Users 
Conference,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  B.  Thompson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Timet 
Advertiser,  is  going  to  serve  in  his 
spare  time  as  New  Jersey  legislative 
and  political  reporter  for  the  National 
Highway  Users  Conference,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Jack  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  New  York  and  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  is  the  new  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Barnstable  Patriot,  Hyannis, 
Mass.  He  succeeds  Donald  G.  Trayser, 
new  clerk  of  courts  of  Barnstable 
county.  Johnson  also  is  representing 
the  Boston  Globe  in  the  Cape  Cod 
area. 

George  K.  Wallace,  the  Kansas  City 
Star’s  Missouri  correspondent  and 
Kenneth  P.  Middleton,  political  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  were  in 
Jefferson  City  this  week  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Missouri  Legislature. 

John  Beck  and  John  Reddy  of  the 
United  Press  radio  bureau  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Cal.)  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Salem,  Ore.,  and  Olympia,  Wash, 
bureaus,  respectively,  to  assist  in  cov¬ 
erage  of  state  legislative  sessions. 

J.  Vincent  McGrath,  City  Hall  re- 
FKjrter,  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger,  will  act  as  toastmaster  at  the 
banquet  of  the  Sandlot  Sports  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  15. 

Lewis  Hagy,  veteran  Philadelphia 
newspaperman  who  for  the  past  sev 
eral  years  has  been  on  the  publicity 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Republican 
City  Committee,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Public  Ledger. 

Joseph  F.  Ware,  Jr.,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post,  has  returned  to  the  staff  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

William  M.  Schofield,  editor,  Lock¬ 
hart  (Tex.)  Post-Register,  has  sold  his 
interest  to  his  partners,  Stanley  Mohle 
and  Louis  Mohle.  Leo  Coers,  with  the 
paper  several  years,  joined  the  part¬ 
nership.  Mr.  Schofield,  who  for  35 
years  has  been  connected  with  the 
Post-Register,  announced  that  he  will 
continue  to  write  for  the  paper  for  a 
time. 

Gordon  Turrentine,  former  editorial 
writer  for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 
and  for  the  past  year  research  director 
for  the  city  of  Houston,  has  resigned 
his  mimicipal  post  to  enter  private 
business. 

W.  R.  Beaumier,  formerly  with  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and  the 
Beaumont  Journal,  will  become  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Lufkin,  Tex.  chamber  of 
commerce  Feb.  1.  Formerly  of  San 
Antonio,  Beaumier  has  been  chamber 
of  commerce  secretary  at  Beaumont 
for  two  years. 

Richard  F.  Pourade,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Sun,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen-News. 

W.  Danforth  Hayes,  reporter,  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  has  resigned  his 
position  to  join  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Lawrence  Dame,  Boston  Herald  re¬ 
porter,  has  taken  a  month’s  leave  of 
absence  to  go  to  Yucatan,  seeking  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  second  book  on  that  coun¬ 
try.  His  first  book  on  Yucatan  will  be 
published  by  Random  House  in  March 
or  April. 
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...  and  what  about  1 941  ? 


The  same  one  thing  that  wins  an  agency  new 
accounts  .  .  .  holds  an  agency’s  old  accounts. 
One  great  word  .  .  .  perjornunice.  Translated 
hy  any  advertiser’s  treasurer  that  word  would 
look  like  this  .  .  .  net  profits.  And  that  is  all 
this  advertisement  is  about  .  .  .  hoir  agencies 
and  advertisers  can  increase  their  net  profits 
in  Ih-tl. 

Here  it  is  Saturday,  January  eleventh,  with 
exactly  .‘154  days  in  which  to  make  dollars,  in 
this  New  Year.  That’s  a  precious  small  amount 
of  days.  Yon  have  to  do  as  mnch  selling  and 
make  as  many  sales  calls  in  that  time  as  yon 
possibly  can.  Well,  then,  isn't  it  logical,  and 
entirely  .sensible  that  yon  pnt  yonr  adverti.s- 
ing  on  the  same  “man-honr-per-sale”  basis? 
If  time  is  as  mnch  of  yonr  money  as  we  think 
it  is,  then  this  certainly  adds  np. 


Yes,  we're  talking  about  neirspapers.  .\nd, 
more  specifically,  thk  cooi’kk.vti.nc;  xkw.si'.xpkk.s 
OF  PKNNSYLVANi.\.  Thiitv-five  of  them.  You'll 
find  them  listed  below.  Kach  represents  a 
worthwhile  market,  wra|)ped  np  and  ready  for 
selling.  A  key  Penn.sylvania  market.  A  regular 
sche(inle  in  the  c<»mplete  group  .  .  .  once  a  week, 
twice  or  three  times  a  week,  or  every  doggone 
day  .  .  .  for  the  next  854  i)recions  days  is  the 
ticket  yon  want  if  you're  talking  l‘etinsi/1  rariia. 

Yon  can  move  merchandise  profitably  and 
steadily  in  lOO-line  copy,  or  5()-lines,  or  even 
less.  Lots  of  onr  local  merchants  do,  and  it 
couldn’t  be  they  arc  smarter  copywriters  than 
yon?  An  ea.sy,  economical  way  to  find  out 
wonld  be  to  make  a  six  months'  test  and  sc(»n‘ 
the  resnlts.  Why  not  call  in  the  National 
Representative  of  anv  of  these  papers  todav. 
He  can  help  von. 
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E.  &  P.  Again  Holding 
News  Photo  Contest 


By  JACK  PRICE 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  wUl  hold  its 
Sixth  Annual  News  Picture  Contest 
this  year  in  time  for  the  prize  winners 
to  be  highlighted  in  the  ANPA  pre¬ 
convention  issue,  published  in  the 
latter  part  of  April.  This  annoiuice- 
ment  officially  opens  the  competition 
for  entries,  and  judging  by  the  number 
of  inquiries  already  received  from 
lens-lads  who  wish  to  enter  the  con¬ 
test,  we  believe  that  there  will  be  an 
abundant  amount  of  material  for  the 
judges  to  inspect. 

Only  a  few  minor  changes  in  the 
rules  have  been  made.  The  contest 
will  be  open  to  newspaper,  syndicate 
and  free  lance  photographers  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 
All  pictures  entered  in  this  competi¬ 
tion  must  have  been  made  and  printed 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1940.  No 
war  photographs  from  Europe,  Scan¬ 
dinavia  or  Asia  will  be  accepted,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  they  may 
have  been  taken  by  American 
cameramen. 

Only  Newspaper  Pictures  Wanted 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Editor  & 
Publisher  wishes  this  contest  to  be 
solely  a  newspaper  affair,  it  has  been 
decided  that  entrants  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  interference  by  outsiders. 
Each  picture  entered  must  be  quali¬ 
fied  by  publication  in  a  newspaper. 
The  publishing  of  a  photo  in  a  picture 
magazine  or  other  periodical  does  not 
give  it  license  for  entry  in  this  contest. 

If  possible  all  contestants  should 
paste  a  clip  of  the  published  picture 
on  the  back  of  the  entry.  In  lieu  of 
the  absence  of  the  clipping,  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  editor  or  chief  of  the 
photo  staff  verifying  the  publication 
of  the  picture  is  sufficient.  In  addition 
to  this  information,  data  concerning 
the  taking  of  the  photo  should  be 
given.  This  includes  a  description  of 
the  camera  used  and  the  type  of  films 
and  bulbs  employed,  shutter  speed 
and  lens  stop.  While  this  information 
is  desired  the  lack  of  it  will  not  dis¬ 
qualify  the  entry. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  only  one 
class  of  judging  will  be  held.  Pictures 
will  be  judged  purely  on  their  merits 
as  news  photos  and  not  on  their  ar¬ 
tistic  composition.  During  the  year 
of  1940,  many  worthwhile  picture  news 
stories  have  broken  in  all  parts  of  the 
territory  covered  by  the  rules  of  this 
contest.  Cameramen  in  small  com¬ 
munities  have  an  equal  opportunity 
with  the  photographers  in  large  cities, 
to  win  recognition  and  prizes  in  this 
contest. 

RmUs  Are  Simple 

The  closing  date  for  entries  has  been 
set  for  March  15.  The  timing  of  this 
contest  has  been  arranged  to  permit 
photographers  plenty  of  time  to  find 
their  best  negatives  and  print  them. 
In  past  years  some  cameramen  have 
entered  prints  in  other  competitions 
being  held  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  and  hence  they  have  been  imable 
to  make  new  prints  in  time  for  the 
E.  &  P.  contest.  Hiis  year  no  such 
handicap  will  be  faced  by  those  who 
prefer  not  to  incur  the  extra  expense 
and  time  lost  in  reprinting  and  moimt- 
ing. 

The  rules  this  year  are  very  simple 
and  easy  to  follow.  All  prints  should 
be  any  size  from  8  x  10  to  11  x  14. 
They  may  be  glossy  or  matte,  sepia  or 
black  and  white.  Although  there  is 
no  compulsory  regulation  that  they 
be  movmted  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
contestant  to  protect  his  print  by  so 


doing.  Mounted  prints  show  up  so 
much  better  than  a  curled  print  which 
is  generally  lost  to  view  in  the  judg¬ 
ing.  Our  advice  is  to  make  the  best 
print  possible  from  the  selected  nega¬ 
tive  on  matte  stock  and  mount  it  on  a 
fairly  strong  board,  the  size  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  16  X  20.  We  make  this  sugges¬ 
tion  to  prevent  excess  cost  in  postage 
and  danger  to  the  photo  by  careless 
handling. 

All  photos  remain  the  property  of 
the  owner.  The  E.  &  P.  reserves  the 
right  to  publish  any  photo  in  its  pub¬ 
lication.  All  copyrights  will  be  re¬ 
spected  and  all  pictures  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sender.  The  prizes  will 
be  the  same  as  those  of  previous 
years,  to  wit.  First  award  wins  $100, 
second  place  receives  $50,  third  prize, 
$25,  fourth  prize,  $15  and  fifth  place 
gets  $10.  In  addition  to  the  cash  win¬ 
ning  prizes  there  will  be  ten  honor¬ 
able  mentions  with  certificates. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  the 
prints  for  the  contest.  The  longer  it 
is  put  off  the  harder  it  will  be  to  rush 
them  at  the  last  minute.  A  good  print 
makes  a  better  showing  and  it  requires 
more  time  and  care  to  make  the  best 
prints  and  mount  them.  Contestants 
may  enter  as  many  pictures  as  they 
desire.  If  you  think  your  photo  is  a 
good  one  send  it  in  and  let  the  jury 
decide  if  it  is  a  winner. 

Camera  Knights 

THEY  SAY  OF  Heinz  Hoffman,  some¬ 
what  facetiously,  of  course,  that  he 
is  first  of  all  a  stamp  collector,  and 

_ _  only  incidentally 

'  ’  a  photographer 

for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 
Hoffman  was  re¬ 
cently  accorded 
internet  ional 
recognition  for 
his  stamp  col¬ 
lecting  activities 
by  the  American 
Philatelic  So¬ 
ciety,  which 
c  o  m  m  i  s  sioned 

Heinz  Hoffman  him  to  prepare 
photographs  for 
a  slide-film  based  on  his  exhibit  at 
the  recent  convention  of  the  society 
in  Detroit. 

Hoffman  assembled  an  educational 
exhibit  showing  how  to  collect  stamps, 
what  to  collect,  how  to  value  stamps, 
what  condition  they  should  have,  how 
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to  determine  watermarks,  and  what 
types  of  specialized  collections  are 
possible.  The  slide-film,  sponsored  by 
Harry  L.  Lindquist,  publisher  of  a 
New  York  stamp  magazine,  will  be 
sent  to  every  stamp  club  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  when  completed. 

Hoffman  learned  photography  in  the 
German  army,  in  which  he  served  a 
five  year  enlistment  starting  in  1916. 
Prior  to  coming  to  the  U.  S.  in  1927 
he  was  a  photographer  on  several 
German  newspapers.  Recently,  when 
the  Krupp  munitions  plant  at  Essen, 
Germany,  was  bombed  by  the  RAF, 
Hoffman  dug  into  his  negative  file  and 
produced  a  shot  of  the  Krupp  plant 
taken  in  1926  which  was  featured  as  a 
five-column  cut  by  the  Detroit  News 
and  serviced  on  the  AP  wire. 

In  1927  Hoffman  came  to  the  United 
States. 

For  a  year  he  was  a  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News,  and  in  1928  he  joined  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  with  which  he  has  been 
ever  since.  Most  of  the  time  he  has 
handled  the  night  trick,  and  for  years, 
until  recently,  he  was  the  lone  night 
photographer  on  duty,  handling  gen¬ 
eral  assignments.  For  36  years  he  has 
been  collecting  stamps,  building  a 
large  philatelic  library.  For  24  of 
those  years  he  has  been  a  photog¬ 
rapher. 

■ 

Oolagoh  Oozings 
Is  Suspended 

Described  by  some  authorities  as 
“the  world’s  most  unusual  weekly 
newspaper,”  the  Oolagah  (Okla.)  Ooz¬ 
ings  has  suspended  publication. 

“The  danged  thing  just  wouldn’t  pay 
and  I  couldn’t  afford  to  carry  it,”  was 
the  explanation  advanced  by  “Editor 
Bill”  Hoge,  who  incidentally  is  Oola¬ 
gah ’s  only  barber. 

The  newspaper  was  second  only  to 
the  late  Will  Rogers  as  the  town’s 
claim  to  fame. 

Bill  Rogers,  publisher  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  Citizen  and  son  of  the  late  humor¬ 
ist,  was  listed  as  art  editor  of  the  Ooz¬ 
ings  and  Cal  Tinney,  columnist  and 
radio  entertainer,  was  the  weekly’s 
“hog  editor.” 

“Editor  Bill”  invented  the  “Panther 
of  Skunk  Hollow”  to  entertain  his 
readers  although  the  most  recent  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  panther  in  Oolagah  was 
when  a  circus  made  the  town.  The 
Oozings  organized  a  (Ktsse  to  track  the 
supposed  panther  to  its  lair. 

The  newspaper  circulated  in 
forty  states  and  seven  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

NAMES  “SPECIAL" 

Lms  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News  has 
named  Inland  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  Inc.,  as  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative. 
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House  Report  Mentions 
Employment  Ads 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  6 — The  hint 
of  possible  future  regulation  of  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  which  place  adver- 
tising  in  periodicals  to  attract  job¬ 
seekers,  is  contained  in  a  preliminary 
report  submitted  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  the  special  committee 
to  investigate  the  interstate  migration 
of  destitute  ciizens.  g 

The  report  states:  “Closely  related  I 
to  the  subject  of  labor  contracting,  this  I 
phase  of  the  problem  of  migration, 
namely,  the  work  of  private  employ-  1 
ment  agencies  and  the  advertising  i 
which  is  placed  to  secure  workers,  ff 
received  detailed  consideration  at  the  I 
committee’s  hearings.  Many  witnesses  | 
designated  this  type  of  advertising  as  t* 
‘irresponsible’  and  a  factor  in  estab-  | 
lishing  an  over-supply  of  labor  at  p 
points  of  demand.  Other  experts  in¬ 
formed  the  committee  that  such  ‘irre¬ 
sponsible’  advertising  frequently  re¬ 
sults  in  ‘waste’  migration,  since  it  is 
undirected  and  based  in  many  cases  * 
on  misinformation.  Throughout  the 
nationwide  series  of  hearings,  experts 
were  practically  unanimous  in  their 
designation  of  this  type  of  advertising 
as  an  evil.  Some  individuals  linked 
the  regulation  of  this  sort  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  stringent  policing  of  labor 
contracting  as  desirable  steps  toward 
reducing  undirected  and  purposeless 
movement  of  people.” 


HECHT  COLUMN  IN  PM 

Ben  Hecht  will  write  a  column 
called  “1001  Afternoons  in  Manhat-  | 
tan”  for  PM  starting  Jan.  13.  It  will 
run  five  days  a  week. 
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A  S2;etuu2  (M  raSing"*! 

•  i'  ii  /O  J  ^he  area’s  ov( 

Qj^O/Uy  (^ZIKOJUX^  needs  of  Am. 


New  England  is  known  as  the  "Birthplace  of  American  Industry.” 
An  amazing  degree  of  diversity  characterizes  it,  and  accounts  for 
the  area’s  over  $1,500,000,000  participation  in  the  more  exacting 
needs  of  America’s  defense  program. 

New  England’s  present  commitments  for  defense  production  are 
enormous — one-fourth  as  much  as  the  total  combined  output  of 
all  its  industries  in  1937.  With  the  level  of  business  activity  in 
New  England  closing  the  year  more  than  10%  above  the  estimated 
normal,  it  is  apparent  that  in  1941  industrial  production  will  be 
larger  than  in  any  year  in  the  past  decade.  PURCHASING 
POWER  WILL  INCREASE  PROPORTIONALLY. 


NEW  ENGLAND  plants  are 
geared  for  national  defense  avia¬ 
tion  needs.  One  plant  alone  has 
expanded  to  over  a  million  square 
feet — 25  acres  of  floor  space.  And 
50%  MORE  capacity  COMING 
UP. 


NEW  ENGLAND’S  traditions  of 
shipbuilding  are  world-wide. 
Now  every  shipyard  is  booming. 
Defense  orders  for  naval  and 
maritime  construction  guarantee 
high-level  employment  for  the 
next  four  years. 


NEW  ENGLAND’S  skilled  labor 
excels  in  the  more  delicate  opera¬ 
tions  of  airplane  manufacture 
.  .  .  propellers,  engines.  Plants 
expanding  .  .  .  27,000  propellers 
on  order,  more  coming. 


NEW  ENGLAND’S  diversified 
manufacturing  plants  meet  the 
emergency  needs  of  EVERY  type 
for  the  nation — textiles,  shoes, 
machine-tools — Uncle  Sam  need 
only  ask  for  what  he  wants. 


NEW  ENGLAND  is  famous  for 
its  ball-bearing  industry  —  enter¬ 
prises  producing  the  essential  that 
eases  friction,  speeds  up  ALL  ma¬ 
chinery.  Their  engineering  staffs 
are  priceless  national  assets. 


NEW  ENGLAND’S  food  is  like¬ 
wise  a  defense  weapon.  Its  farms 
are  intensely  cultivated:  their 
crops  increased  and  their  quality 
products  nationally  advertised. 
Sea  food  is  another  important 
contribution. 


UIT  ON  ALL  SALES  0<V.\W\>^'^S  ht,  uAinq  tht  COOPERATINO  NEWSPAPERS,,, 


Retail  sales  in  many  New 
Kngland  areas  are  34.59c 
above  last  year  —  men's 
clothing  up  to  1369t- 
Every  city  represented 
in  this  list  is  an  im¬ 
portant  productive  center 
in  its  OWN  right,  and 
loyal  to  its  purely  LO¬ 
CAL  newspaper.  Here 
you  have  in  one  econttm- 
ical  "package,”  a  won¬ 
derful,  all-inclusive  cov- 


MAINK 

ItunKor  Daily  Nc^vk  (M) 
i'nrilHiiil  rrrMs-Herald  Kx|irp«,K 
Siimluy  Tplptcrani 

\KW  HAMI'SIIIKK 
Concord  Monltor-I'atriol  (K) 
Ki-ciic  Sentinel  (K) 

Manchester  I’nioii  Leader  (M&K) 

VKKMONT 
Karrc  Times  (K) 

Bcniiineton  Banner  (K) 
Brattlchoro  Reforiiier  <K) 
BiirliiiEton  Free  Tress  (M) 

St.  Jnhnshiiry  Caledoiiinn-Kccord 
(K) 

M.V.SS.tt  III  SF.TTS 
Beverly  Kveniiis  Times  <K) 


Boston  Olobe  (M&K) 

Boston  niobe  <S) 

Boston  Tost  (Sli 
Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  &'  .Viiierieaii  (.MF) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S> 
Brm'ktoii  Knterprise-Times  ( K) 

Ca|>e  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyaniiis 

(K> 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitehbiire  Sentinel  (K> 

Framinabam  News  (K) 

Ciloueester  Times  (R) 

(ireenfleld  Reeorder-tiazette  (E) 
llaveihill  Gazette  (K) 
llol.voke  Transeript  (R) 
l.awreiiee  Ruele-Trihiine  (.MR) 
laiwell  Courier-Citizen  and  Eveninj 
la-ader  (M&R) 


New  Bedford  Standaril  Times 
and  .Mercury  (.VI&R) 

New  Ketlford  Sunday  Standard 
Times  (S) 

Xewbiiryport  Dail.v  News  (E) 
North  .\dams  Transeript  (E) 
Tittstleld  Berkshire  Raale  (R) 
(luine.v  Tatriot  laslzer  (R) 
Salem  News  (R) 

Taunton  Gazette  (R) 

Waltbain  News  Tribune  (R) 
Worcester  Teleeram  and  RveniiiE 
Gazette  (M&R) 

Wore*siter  Sunday  TeleKraiii  <S) 
KIIODR  ISLAND 
I’awtiieket  Times  (R) 

West  W.trwiek  Tawtiixet  Valley 
Daily  Times  (R) 


Westerly  Sun  (R&S) 

Woonsocket  Call  (R) 

<  ONNfX  TICI  T 
BridKe|H>rt  Herald  (S) 

Danbury  News-Times  (ki) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  <.M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (R) 

New  Haven  Register  (RAS) 

New  London  Da,v  (R) 

Norwalk  Hour  (R) 

Norwich  Riilletin  and  Record 
(MAR) 

Stamford  .\dvoeate  (R) 

Materl»ury  Repnbliean  A  .\merica 
(MAE) 

Waterbiiry  Republican  A  .\meriea 
(RAS) 
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FDR  Gives  New  Impetus  to 
Rearmament  Program 


A  FIGHTING  SPEECH  by  President 

Roosevelt  followed  two  days  later 
by  a  budget  geared  to  international 
commitments  gave  new  impetus  to  the 
rearmament  program  this  week. 

Congress  moved  promptly  to  im¬ 
plement  the  President’s  words  of  de¬ 
fiance  to  the  totalitarian  countries. 
Legislation  entered  the  preliminary 
draft  stage  at  once. 

The  President  expressed  only  mild 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  made 
toward  defense;  outright  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  certain  phases  of  it.  He 
called  for  speed  and  more  speed 
despite  the  fact  that  the  closing  two 
weeks  of  1940  (Dec.  15  to  30),  saw 
contracts  approved  by  the  National 


Defense  Advisory  Commission  in  the 
aggregate  sum  of  $482,800,000. 

The  drive  entered  the  New  Year 
with  no  lessening  of  intanseness. 
Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation  was 
given  the  “go”  signal  for  a  $42,488,548 
engine  plant  at  Lockland,  O.,  and  a 
factory  to  cost  $6,954,735  got  under 
way  at  Harrison,  N.  J.,  where  Otis 
Elevator  Company  will  build  a  facility 
to  turn  out  engine  crankcases. 

So  much  stress  has  been  placed 
upon  industrial  construction  through 
Federal  financing  that  little  thought 
had  been  given  to  the  vast  building 
program  currently  in  progress  with¬ 
out  Federal  aid,  until  the  War  Deoart- 
ment  released  its  first  listing  of  ap¬ 


WEEKLY  ANALYSIS  OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 

Prepared  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Marketing  and  Research  Bureau 
Room  1707  Times  Bldg.,  B'way  &  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Alabama 
Arizona  . 
Arkansas 


(1) 

Contract*  tut 
Reported  by  Dept, 
of  Labor  July  13- 
Dee.  28 


(8) 

Contraetti 
Report  e<l 
by  NDAC 
Oct.  1-Dee.  31 


(3)..  (1) 

Coiititructlon  XDAC  Contract* 
Project*  for 

June  to  Sept.,  ConKtructlon 
(inclusive)  Oct.  1-Dec.  .31 


Delaware  . 

Dist.  of  Columbia*. 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 


Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire  .... 


New  Mexico  . 

New  York  . 

New  York  City**... 

North  Carolina  . 

North  Dakota  . 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Rhode  Island  . 

South  Carolina  . 

South  Dakota  . 

Teniiessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 


1,697,063 

1,140,346 

12,000 

8,459,439 

4,615,920 

244,538,196 

222,874,748 

351,979,095 

81,355,216 

6,403,774 

10,191,936 

122,880,891 

133,715,067 

126,729,213 

3,890,000 

6,093,993 

6,390,000 

2,473,799 

50,000,000 

69,488,421 

9,192,868 

6,112,171 

3.845,000 

703,847 

39,441,591 

2,549,515 

6,178,070 

6,519,290 

11,785,356 

12,615,360 

61,813 

781,656 

58,566,357 

31,145,651 

29,408,380 

52,221,415 

8,574,235 

116,437,400 

34,009,499 

71,780,070 

2,134,386 

9,009,898 

3,220,366 

61,711,952 

26,095,947 

1.369,274 

8,991,831 

3,229,788 

1,306.284 

4,200,879 

5.805,913 

2,319.867 

537,149 

5,982.513 

8,515.663 

2,785,647 

339,708 

135,022,426 

1,600,000 

27,873,326 

124,087,108 

19,913,985 

20.335,317 

40,432.984 

16.864,830 

610,107,022 

21.968,169 

273,634,740 

93,418,479 

32,562,085 

10,069.155 

6,473,540 

110,880 

3,392,438 

5,473.297 

491.580 

613,629 

30.695,745 

2,000,000 

191,306,565 

92,679,768 

4.939.842 

111,000,261 

152,661 

1,057,675 

563,136 

6,850,000 

985,657 

198.266 

3.698,498 

641,250 

58,043,747 

519.294 

107,304,561 

311,093,070 

785.111,943 

143,015 

15.129,551 

428.309.737 

324,732,260 

263,468.315 

15,779.968 

284,007.051** 

95,105,214** 

**7,971,000 

13,877,071 

2.228,870 

8.802,705 

12.206.495 

11.711 

914,399 

97,526,421 

84,829.595 

26,057,115 

1,410,000 

2.517.125 

5.949,238 

2,769.971 

3.945.562 

2,662,215 

1,142.056 

167,398.793 

127.822,262 

360,776,618 

149.704.897 

8.111,142 

3,037,429 

25.821,121 

6,796,900 

436,382 

264,800 

77,631.075 

16,608,821 

58,622 

21,596 

10,719,427 

2.508,655 

5,243.093 

8,637,000 

14,742,785 

11,295,798 

138.668,427 

49,682,897 

67,467 

264,544 

2,735,000 

675,593 

434,350 

837,737 

72.002,480 

4,487,819 

541,957,008 

27,011,860 

74,580,775 

62,534,546 

214,825,841 

41,004,273 

3,840,192 

2.346,915 

45,000,000 

23,377,775 

13,373,563 

40,300,434 

1.600,000 

plications  for  “tax  certification.”  Firms 
building  new  plants  or  additions  and 
desiring  to  come  imder  the  plan  for 
five-year  amortization  are  required  to 
obtain  certificates  that  the  facilities 
are  necessary  to  national  defense  and 
that  the  government’s  interests  are 
duly  protected.  Listed  were  212  firms, 
in  28  states,  building  without  direct 
government  aid.  Amounts  involved 
were  not  disclosed. 

In  one  day — Jan.  6— the  War  De¬ 
partment  announced  orders  for  ord¬ 
nance  equipment  totaling  $20,755,694, 
and  air  corps  materiel  purchases  for 
$33,657,580,  with  only  15  companies 
sharing  these  huge  orders.  Automo¬ 
biles  from  Pontiac,  Mich.,  costing  $31-, 
507,635,  and  from  South  Bend,  Ind., 
priced  at  $33,657,580;  artillery  from 
Elmira  Heights,  N.  Y.,  costing  $5,848,- 
653,  from  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  costing 
$3,566,800,  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  cost¬ 
ing  $3,221,294.  and  from  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  costing  $2,747,793;  gun  carriages 
from  York,  Pa.,  to  cost  $1,043,328; 
tripod  mounts  from  Detroit,  Mich., 
costing  $1,278,440 — these  were  typical 
components  of  one  day’s  business. 

The  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission  announced  that  up  to  the 
close  of  1940  it  had  given  its  approval 
for  expansion,  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  80  plants  with  total  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $700,000,000.  Cities  assured 
of  new  facilities  exceeding  $10,000,000 
in  each  instance  included:  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Blast  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  Wilmington,  Ill.,  Charles¬ 
town,  Ind.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  Dearborn,  Mich., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  East  Alton,  Ill., 
New  York  City,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Ravenna,  O.,  Houston,  Tex., 
Radford,  Va.,  Newport  News.  Va., 
South  Charleston,  Va.,  Wilmington. 
Del. 


Smith  Named  By  Cl 
West  Virginia  In 
Publishers  Group  Ja 


HEADS  CLASSIFIED 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  7 — Appoint- 
men  of  Hu  B.  Stephens  as  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Times- 
Picayune  and  New  Orleans  States 
was  announced  last  week  by  L.  K. 
Nicholson,  president  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Stephens,  native  of  Shel- 
byville,  Tenn.,  succeeds  the  late 
Adrian  J.  Combe.  He  joined  the 
Times-Picayune  in  1923  after  working 
on  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Atlanta 
Georgian.  Mr.  Nicholson  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  James 
Smith  as  assistant  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Mr.  Smith  began  with 
the  newspaper  in  1910. 


Robert  L.  Smith,  general  manager 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette, 
was  elected  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  Publishers  Association  at  its 
20th  annual  meeting  Jan.  3  in  Charles¬ 
ton. 

The  association,  meeting  jointly  for 
lunch  with  the  local  Rotary  Club, 
heard  J.  Fred  Essary,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  who  said  that  this  country  is 
arming  solely  for  defense. 

Essary  said  the  President  is  com. 
mitted  to  a  policy  of  “keeping  us 
nominally  at  peace.”  Increasing  tax 
ation  is  an  inevitability  i“that  will 
make  the  taxes  we  have  paid  seem 
like  a  mere  bagatelle,”  he  added. 

During  the  meeting  held  at  the 
Kanawha  Hotel,  the  publishers  heard 
“shop  talk”  addresses  by  Charles  H 
Carson,  advertising  director,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times-World;  W.  R.  Keyser 
general  manager,  Welch  Daily  Newt, 
and  George  Hodel,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Beckley  Newspapers. 

Brief  talks  were  made  also  by 
three  special  guests:  C.  H.  Koonti, 
supervisor  of  field  auditors  for  the 
state  tax  department;  S.  M.  Williams, 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
Washington;  and  David  H.  Crooks, 
Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Com 
pany,  Cincinnati. 

The  association  presented  a  watch 
and  chain  to  W.  Guy  Tetrick,  gen 
eral  manager,  Clarksburg  Exponent 
Telegram,  retiring  president  of  the 
association,  in  appreciation  of  his  long 
service  as  head  of  the  group.  Tetrick 
had  served  since  1921. 


Scott 

builds  only 
One  Quality 


DONATES  BOOKS 

A  gift  of  books  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  Jan.  7  resulted  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  library  at  the  Episcopal 
Hospital,  Philadelphia.  This  was  the 
17th  large  Philadelphia  hospital  to 
receive  books  from  the  newspaper. 


W’c  make  two  sjieeds  of 
prc.sses  48,000  and  60,0(X) 
each  best  for  its  field.  Both 
have  solid  steel  printing 
cylinders  in  high  graiJe  roller 
bearings.  Steel,  Fabroil  and 
Bronze  Gearing. 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


'itEWSPAPER  NEWS 


Ausiraliu 


1,970,720 


•  Th*  only  journal  giving  tha 
aawt  of  advartitart,  advarHt- 
ing,  publiEhing,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcaiting  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zealand. 


Total  . $2,138,864,571  $1,829,077,474  $4,075,775,321  $943,170,246 


Column  1 — Contract*  reported  to  the  Division  of  Public  Contracts.  Department  of  Labor 
bv  the  Executive  departments  (War.  Navy,  Treasury,  etc.),  and  Independent  Establishments 
(TVA,  FWA,  FHA,  etc.),  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Column  8 — Contracts  cleared  by  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  for  all  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $600,000  and  over,  excepting  construction,  and  announced  durin«r  period  indicated 
Not  included  in  Column  1. 

Column  3 — U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report  of  construction  projects  such  as 
cantonments,  airfields,  shipyards,  new  industrial  plants,  factory  expansion,  naval  vessels, 
etc.,  financed  from  federal  funds,  plus  housing  and  miscellaneous  projects  not  strictly  classi¬ 
fied  as  Defense  Projects. 

Column  4 — Same  type  of  projects  as  Column  3. 

•  Most  contracts  placed  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  filled  at  sources  of  supply  and 
industrial  centers  widely  scattered  throughout  the  nation. 

••  These  figures  are  also  included  in  the  state  total.  Many  contracts  awarded  to  New 
York  City  firms  are  filled  by  factories  located  in  cities  outside  the  state  of  New  York. 


If  you  ere  planning  lalat  cam- 
paigni  or  ere  intarattad  in 
thata  tarritorias  raad 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

MmU* 

SabicriptiM  rats  ILSO  pir  ytw 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 


WmmjdtKda,,  BmmUlom  Si.,  Sydmmy 


Chicago  211  West  Wacker  Drive 
New  York;  220  tost  42nd 
Son  Frartciico;  Ist  Not  1  Bank 


Street  I 
I  Bldg  I 

■■ 
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CNPA  to  Meet 
In  Del  Monte, 
January  17-19 

Messages  of  nationally  prominent 
newspaper  leaders,  intense  round¬ 
table  sessions  on  today’s  problems  and 
the  presentation  of  views  by  execu¬ 
tives  in  other-than-newspaper  lines 
will  mark  the  53rd  annual  convention 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  The  session,  expected 
to  draw  500  persons,  will  be  held  at 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Jan.  17, 
18  and  19. 

ITie  program  will  open  Friday  with 
the  presentation  of  awards  for  meri¬ 
torious  services  along  various  lines. 
It  will  conclude  Sunday  with  the 
meeting  of  the  newly-elected  direc¬ 
tors  and  advisory  board  of  the  CNPA. 
In  addition,  the  California-Nevada 
regional  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Press  will  be  held  Sunday  with  Joseph 
R.  Knowland,  Oakland  Tribune,  pub¬ 
lisher,  among  the  speakers. 

Press  Association  Speakers 

Convention  speakers  include  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager.  Associated 
Press;  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president. 
International  News  Service  and  Frank 
H.  Bartholomew,  vice-president. 
United  Press. 

Samuel  G.  Blythe,  famous  writer; 
Roy  A.  Brown,  president.  National 
Editorial  Association  and  George 
Morell,  Peninsula  Newspapers,  will 
be  among  speakers  at  the  opening 
day’s  dinner  session.  Neal  Van  Sooy, 
Azusa  Herald,  is  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

Awards  will  be  presented  by  E.  R. 
Lovett,  Peninsula  Newspapers,  and 


William  S.  Kgllogg,  immediate  past 
president  of  the  CNPA. 

Gov.  Culbert  Olson  and  Almon 
Roth,  president,  San  Jose  Mercury 
Herald,  will  speak  at  the  Friday 
luncheon.  Afterward,  Mary  Hampton, 
California  stylist  and  columnist,  will 
present  a  fashion  show  for  women  of 
the  convention. 

The  first  business  session  will  be 
addressed  by  Wesley  O.  Ashe,  regional 
director,  Wage-Hour  Division,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  who  will  speak 
on  the  wage  hour  act;  Judge  James  H. 
Pope,  Los  Angeles,  who  will  describe 
newspaper  law,  and  Nat  Pieper,  spe¬ 
cial  agent.  Department  of  Justice, 
who  will  talk  on  the  Press  and  the 
FBI. 

Mr.  Connolly’s  message  on  “Get  It 
and  Get  It  Right”  and  the  address  of 
Paul  A.  West,  West-Holliday  Co.,  on 
“Rates  and  Consequences,”  will  fol¬ 
low.  Officers  will  be  elected  at  a 
business  meeting  set  for  5  p.m. 

Dailies'  Round  Table 

Percy  Whiteside,  Tulare  Advance- 
Register  and  C.  A.  Whitmore  Visalia 
Times-Delta,  will  preside  over  the 
round  table  for  dailies  Saturday 
morning.  On  the  program  are  Kath¬ 
erine  Virginia  Sinks,  society  editor, 
Glendale  News-Press;  F.  S.  Hynes, 
Redondo  Beach  Breeze  and  immediate 
past  president.  Southern  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation;  C.  J.  LiUey,  Sacramento 
Union,  who  is  chairman  of  the  carrier 
boy  committee  of  the  CNPA,  and  C. 
Robert  Payne,  San  Jose  News,  imme¬ 
diate  past  president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Edgar  Allen,  Brentwood  News,  and 
Archie  J.  Hicks,  Encinitas  Coast  Dis¬ 
patch,  will  conduct  the  weeklies’ 
round  table. 


Are  you  giving  fuii  support 


Is  Way  Up! 


tederal  Reserve  Bank  figures  show  a 
22%  increase  in  retail  sales  in  Salt  Lake 
Oty  for  November  over  the  same  month 
m  1939,  and  12%  increase  for  other 
Utah  and  southern  Idaho  cities. 

In  addition  to  the  $618,000,000  yearly 
few  wealth  production  of  this  area,  from 
mining,  manufaauring,  tourist  trade, 
agriculture  and  livestock,  five  major  de¬ 


fense  projeas  are  under  way  here,  in¬ 
volving  the  expenditure  of  $34,389,000. 
It's  a  market  worth  cultivating. 

The  Sunday  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  with 
more  than  100,000  circulation,  is  the 
only  publication  substantially  serving 
the  783,974  people,  the  180,803  families, 
in  this  rich  four-state  market. 


*Adequately  reached  only  by 


I 


The  Sunday  Salt  Lake  Tribune 


h 


Nmtional  R^pr^g^ntmtiv^B:  Sundmy  Magazine  and  Comic  Sertiom  C.t»lor"^Rlock  and  White 
Reynoldft-FilBiEersld,  Inc. 


NORFOLK 
THANKS 
I  NEW  BEDFORD 


As  busy  as  we  are  here  in  Norfolk,  we  are  glad 
to  take  time  out  to  recognize  the  courteous 
salute  reprinted  above,  and  congratulate  the 
“Front  Yard  of  New  England”  upon  its  splen¬ 
did  business  achievement. 


NORFOLK  LEDGER-DISPATCH 

and 

NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 
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D  I.T  O  R.  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H'E 


T.  A.  Smith 


Executive  Editor 
Named  for 
S.  C.  Dailies 

T.  A.  Smith  Promoted 
From  City  Editor  on 
Spartanburg  Papers 

Promotion  of  T.  A.  Smith,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Journal  for 
the  past  six  years,  to  the  newly 
created  position 
of  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Herald- 
Journal  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been 
announced  by  S. 

S.  Wallace,  Jr., 
publisher. 

Mr.  Smith  will 
be  succeeded  as 
city  editor  of  the 
Journal  by  Don 
L.  West,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald 
since  1937.  Mr. 

West  will  be  succeeded  as  city  editor 
ol  the  Herald  by  Vernon  Foster,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Herald  news  staff  for  the 
past  four  years. 

The  changes  will  be  effective  Jan.  15, 
Mr.  Wallace  announced. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Wallace  an¬ 
nounced  that  Chester  M.  Campbell, 
until  recently  a  member  of  the 
Greenwood  (S.  C.)  Plain  Dealer  news 
staff,  has  joined  the  news  staff  of  tlie 
Herald-Journal. 


New  Christian 
Advocate  Appears 

Edited  primarily  for  the  Methodist 
layman,  the  Christian  Advocate,  new 
weekly  publication  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  made  its  appearance  last 
week.  The  pajjer  bears  the  volume 
number  115  because  it  is  the  successor 
to  the  New  York  Advocate  established 
115  years  ago.  The  weekly,  however, 
is  a  combination  of  seven  Methodist 
publications  formerly  printed  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Nashville, 
New  Orleans,  Kansas  City  and  San 
Francisco. 


Newsman  Holds  ‘ 
Convict  At  Boy 

Ardmore,  Okla.,  Jan.  6 — Sam  Black¬ 
burn  was  back  in  the  office  of  the 
Daily  Ardmorite  Monday  by  way  of 
being  a  newspaperman,  after  a  brief 
interlude  Sunday  as  a  minion  of  the 
law. 

Blackburn,  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Ardmore  paper  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times  correspondent  here,  was 
silting  reading  the  paper  at  noon  Sun¬ 
day  when  he  heard  shots  out  in  the 
street  in  front  of  his  home.  The  shots 
were  fired  by  four  escaped  Texas 
convicts  at  Detective  Cortez  Crad¬ 
dock,  32-year-old  “one  man  posse”  of 
Ardmore. 

Just  before  Blackburn  arrived  on 
his  front  porch,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Blackburn,  Craddock  had  fatally 
wounded  Virgil  Harris,  34-year-old 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  robber  who  had 
been  serving  a  99-year  sentence  for 
assault  with  intent  to  murder. 

Lewis  Tilghman,  35-year-old  Wi¬ 
chita  Falls,  Tex.,  burglar,  climbed 
from  the  car  with  his  hands  up. 

Without  even  giving  a  brief  resume 
of  what  had  gone  before,  Craddock 
handed  his  warm  automatic  to  Black¬ 
burn  and  ran  off  after  Bill  Meintruf. 
30-year-old  convicted  slayer  from 
Hazel,  Okla.,  and  J.  W.  Hooker,  24- 
year-old  Wheeler,  Tex.,  burglar. 
These  he  captured  later  with  the  aid 
of  other  officers. 

Meanwhile,  there  stood  Blackburn 
in  front  of  his  house,  pointing  an  auto¬ 
matic  at  two  strange  felons,  who 
pointed  their  noses  back  at  him. 

“I  had  counted  eight  shots  Craddock 
had  fired,”  Blackburn  said.  “I  didn’t 
know  how  many  shots  an  automatic 
holds.  Then  I  thought  it  didn’t  make 
any  difference  because  I  don’t  know 
how  to  release  the  safety  catch,  and  I 
couldn’t  shoot  anyway.” 

Blackburn  unaccountably  felt  bet¬ 
ter  after  that.  Mrs.  Blackburn  went 
into  the  house  to  phone  for  some  real 
policemen  who  arrived  shortly. 

“Whenever  you  want  to  write  a 
story,  they  bring  it  to  you,”  Blackburn 
said  thankfully.  “I  remember  one 
time  I  remarked  I’d  like  to  interview 
a  certain  Love  county  murderer  be¬ 
fore  his  arrest.  One  night  the  door¬ 
bell  rang,  and  there  he  stood  for  an 
interview  before  giving  himself  up.” 


The  Christian  Advocate  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  is  a  result  of  the  recent  uni¬ 
fication  of  three  Methodist  bodies 
bringing  together  more  than  8,000,000 
in  the  Methodist  Church.  Aimed  at 
the  layman,  the  new  publication  con¬ 
tains  many  pictures  and  emphasizes 
human  interest  material.  Scheduled 
for  the  near  future  is  an  article  by 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  on  the 
subject,  “The  Need  for  Spiritual  Re- 
Birth.” 

Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith,  formerly  of  Los 
Angeles  and  author  of  “Sentence  Ser¬ 
mons,”  syndicated  to  more  than  150 
newspapers,  is  the  new  editor  of  the 
Board  of  Publications.  T.  Otto  Nall 
is  managing  editor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate.  The  publication  contains 
eight  pages  weekly  which  are  made 
over  four  times  to  include  sectional 
Methodist  news. 


MICH.  PRESS  TO  MEET 

East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Jan.  6 — The 
66th  annual  convention  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Press  Association  will  convene 
at  Michigan  State  college  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Jan.  23,  with  a  program  devoted 
both  to  shop  talk  sessions  by  weekly 
and  daily  publishers  and  to  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  both  sides  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  should  intervene 
on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  Verne 
Marshall,  Pulitzer  prize-winning  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Ga¬ 
zette,  will  deliver  an  address  Friday 
evening,  Jan.  24,  in  behalf  of  the  No 
Foreign  War  committee  of  which  he 
is  chairman.  Gerhart  Seger,  New 
York  City,  an  exiled  German  journal¬ 
ist,  will  speak  at  a  luncheon  program 
Friday  noon.  Mr.  Seger  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  foreign  relations  committee 
of  the  Reichstag  at  Berlin,  and  he  has 
been  talking  under  auspices  of  the 
William  Allen  White  committee. 


"WORLD  ALMANAC"  OUT  SWING  A  COLUMNIST 

The  56th  annual  World  Almanac,  Raymond  Gram  Swing  will  write  a 
published  by  the  New  York  World-  weekly  column  for  the  London  Sunday 
Telegram,  came  from  the  presses  this  Express  interpreting  American  reac- 
week  and  was  put  on  sale  throughout  tions  to  the  war  when  he  returns  from 
the  nation.  The  Almanac,  which  also  vacation  late  this  month.  The  column 
is  known  as  “The  Book  of  Facts,”  will  take  the  place  of  his  former 
sells  for  60c  in  the  Elast  and  for  70c  Saturday  night  broadcasts  to  England 
west  of  Pittsburgh^  and  Buffalo.  Cost  by  short  wave.  Swing  was  formerly 
is  10c  extra  by  mail.  More  expensive  American  correspondent  for  the  Lon- 
editions^  also  are  available.  This,  the  (Joii  News-Chronicle  and  later  gained 
1941  edition,  is  completely  revised.  prominence  as  a  radio  commentator. 


'"Had  the  largest  volume 
of  local  advertising  the 
past  year  in  office  his¬ 
tory.  Thanks  to  the  new 
battery  of  LINOTYPE 
ad  machines  we  went 
through  our  biggest  hol¬ 
iday  advertising  season 
without  overtime." 


This  performance  of  a  Blue  Streak  ad 
alley  is  typical  of  modern  Linotype- 
equipped  plants. 

For  time-saving  production,  low- 
cost  maintenance,  effortless  operation. 
Blue  Streak  your  composing  room! 

Master  Models  31  &  32 
Mixer  Models  29  &  30 
Super  Display  Model  33 


BLUE  STREAK  LINOTYPES  DELIVER  THE  GOO 
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D,  Parsons,  A 
luilder  of  Men 
id  Circulation 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


„  the  absence  of  a  spot  news  story 
circulation  and  pending  returns 
our  poll  now  in  progress  on 
"what’s  ahead  in 


1941,”  we  present 
this  week  an 
interesting  per¬ 
sonality  among 
circulation  man¬ 
agers  and  an 
equally  interest¬ 
ing  report  of 
stewardship  dur¬ 
ing  1940  by  two 
newspapers. 

A  man  who 
can  get  circula¬ 
tion  himself,  and 
who  also  can 
others  to  get  it,  is  W.  D.  Par- 


1, 


veteran  circulation  manager  of 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal.  On 
point  there  is  ample  evidence  in 
If  of  the  tall,  lean  executive 
rbom  everyone  knows  as  “Pars,” 
ttording  to  David  Dreiman,  Minnea- 
iolis  correspondent  for  Editor  &  Pub- 
jgHB.  Mr.  Dreiman  referred  to  the 
jontinued  gains  of  the  Star  Journal  as 
ividence  of  Mr.  Parsons’  ability  to  get 
irculation.  ^  _ 

That  he  can  train  others  to  ‘  pitch 
pi"  and  contribute  to  such  gains  is 
roved  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
itar  Journal  circulation  department 
Bttcutives,  and  many  of  the  employes 
nder  them,  have  been  personally 
rained  by  “Pars.”  Mr.  Parson  heads 
department  of  the  paper  that  direct- 
t  utilizes  the  services  of  some  5.100 
persons,  including  more  than  5,000 
Carriers.  .  .  ,  . 

He  got  his  start  on  an  “inside”  job 
»ith  the  old  St.  Paul  Daily  News  33 
[ears  ago,  after  carrying  papers  for 
ibout  seven  years  while  attending 
chool.  Two  years  after  joining  the 
!t.  Paul  paper,  where  he  served  as 
omewhat  of  a  utility  man.  Parsons 
—  rent  east  and  worked  short  terms  on 
Ke  New  York  Journal  and  later  the 
^ilndelphia  Bulletin,  where  he  sought 
p  absorb  and  learn  what  he  could  of 
peir  particular  systems. 

Set  Up  Circulation  Dept. 
Returning  to  the  Twin  Cities  in  1910, 
e  became  associated  with  the  Minne- 
ipolis  Journal  in  charge  of  branches, 
line  years  later  he  left  that  paper  to 
ako  the  position  of  circulation  man¬ 
ner  at  the  newly-founded  Star, 
rheri'  he  set  up  the  entire  circulation 
lep.irtiiuiit  from  top  to  bottom,  in- 
ludiiig  the  bookkeeping  systems, 
ate.s  and  personnel. 

Expanded  responsibilities  and  du¬ 
pes  have  been  his  lot  since  the  merger 
k  the  Star  and  Journal  as  the  Star 
Wm:il  on  Aug.  1,  1939,  but  to  meet 
kis  “Pars”  has  simply  rolled  his 
Iccvt  >  a  little  tighter,  set  about  train- 
hk  more  people — and  his  results  speak 
ar  themselves. 

The  instruction  and  leadership  he 
ivc'  to  young  people  is  reflected  in 
fact  that  the  Star  Journal  invaria- 
ly  has  a  waiting  list  on  applications 
>r  routes. 

Now  past  the  half-century  mark  in 
gp.  Pars  recalls  that  for  almost  all 
pe  40  years  he  has  been  engaged  in 
i'cuhition  work — even  as  a  carrier — 
«  has  preached  “service,  service  and 
her  that  more  service.” 

That  is  why.  Pars  will  tell  you,  al- 
houch  he  lists  golf  as  his  prime 
lobby,  he  gets  around  to  playing  at  it 
nly  rarely.  The  rest  of  his  time  is 
evoted  to  serving  the  Star  Journal’s 


readers  or  potential  readers.  What¬ 
ever  time  can  be  taken  from  this  is 
spent  with  his  family,  which  includes 
a  19-year-old  son  who  is  studying — 
not  circulation — but  the  editorial  end 
of  newspaper  work,  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  School  of  Journalism. 

Issue  Stewardship  Report 

FOUR  YEARS  AGO  the  Louisville 

Courier- Journal  and  Times  adopted 
the  policy  of  telling  its  readers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  what  the 
staff  had  done  in  the  preceding  12 
months  to  improve  these  newspapers. 
On  Jan.  1,  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  devoted  a  full  page  to  its  1940 
report  of  stewardship.  It  is  a  human 
document,  chuck  full  of  interesting 
copy,  written  in  a  chatty  style.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 
that  report  directed  to  the  reader: 

"Hitler  presented  us  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  covering  a  war.  Instead  of  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  regular  features,  we 
upped  the  news  content  by  952  col¬ 
umns,  or  119  pages.  Aside  from  the 
extra  cost  of  white  paper  to  handle 
that  much  additional  news,  we  spent 
$45,170.32  more  on  news  and  editorial 
matter  during  1940  than  we  did  in 
1939... we  devoted  504  columns  or  63 
pages  more  to  your  letters  to  the 
editors  than  we  did  in  1939...” 

Personal  Journalism 

The  report  told  of  three  new  pages 
for  the  readers,  including  two  pages 
for  letters  in  the  Sunday  paper  and 
the  Opposite  Editorial  page  in  the 
daily  paper.  Reference  was  also  made 
to  new  writers  and  new  refinements 
in  presenting  the  news.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  report  said: 

“We  design  and  plan  this  news¬ 
paper  from  cover  to  cover,  as  func¬ 
tionally  as  a  bridge  or  motor  car  is 
designed  to  do  a  specific  job.  We  use, 
what  in  newspapers  is  now  called,  the 
‘magazine  technique.’  It  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  but  it  does  enable  us  to  im¬ 
prove  our  product  constantly,  to  create 
new  methods,  new  interpretations, 
new  arrangements  so  the  reader  can 
get  the  most  for  the  least.  ...  In  other 
words,  it’s  a  personal  newspaper — per¬ 
sonal  journalism  at  its  peak — only,  we 
think  the  readers  are  the  people  who 
are  important.” 

The  report,  which  keeps  the  reader 
uppermost  in  mind  throughout,  con¬ 
cludes:  “We’ve  got  a  lot  more  im¬ 
proving  to  do  and  we’ll  be  getting 
along  with  it  in  1941.” 

DETROIT  SECTIONS 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  Jan.  5  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  readers  a  36-page  sec¬ 
tion  that  was  devoted  to  “selling 
America.”  Called  “This  is  America.” 
the  section  was  done  in  pictures.  Cut¬ 
lines  compai’ed  living  conditions,  costs, 
wages,  hours,  etc.,  of  this  country  with 
foreign  nations.  The  only  story  in  the 
section  was  by  Malcolm  W.  Bingay, 
editorial  director,  who  contributed 
.‘^ome  10.000  words.  Also  on  Jan.  5. 
the  Detroit  Times  offiered  the  readers 
a  special  section,  the  theme  of  which 
was  the  centralization  of  the  rearma¬ 
ment  program  in  Michigan.  The  De¬ 
troit  News  came  out  with  the  regular 
year-end  financial  review  the  same 
date. 

WEEKLY  PASSES  100 

Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6— The  Western 
New  York,  weekly  publication  here, 
celebrated  its  100th  birthday  with  a 
centennial  edition.  The  paper  started 
publication  Jan.  1,  1841.  For  the  last 
40  years  it  has  been  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Levi  Cass. 

HAS  U.  S.  POST 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  7— Morse 
Salisbury  has  been  appointed  director 
of  information  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Ask  your  LI  NOTYPE 
man  about  the  practical, 
money-saving  points  of 
the  Blue  Streak  Master, 
Mixer  and  Super  Display 
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Sturdy  30-pica  molds  with  casy-change  liners. 

Linotype  In-Built  Vertical  Lift 

Effortless,  fast  magazine  change. 

Linotype  Swinging  Keyboard 

Maintenance  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Linotype  Key  Mixing 

Simple,  speedy  mixing. 

Linotype  Simple  Distribution 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  ERF 


Classified  Must 
Use  Research 
During  1941 


ebttuarp 


HERBERT  HERVEY  FLETCHEM 
widely  known  as  the  founder  j 
“Churchman  Afield”  died  at  hU 
Brookline,  Mass.,  home  on  Jan.  6^ 
the  age  of  85.  Mr.  Fletcher  receiva 
his  education  at  Wesleyan  Acadeim 
Betta  Military  Academy  and  at 
liams  College  from  which  he  wd 
graduated  in  1879.  The  next  year  ^ 
started  his  newspaper  career  on  M 
Springfield  Union.  In  1882,  Iti 
Fletcher  went  to  Boston  to  help  orga^ 
ize  the  United  Press.  Five  years  lati 
he  was  manager  of  what  was  th( 
called  the  New  England  AssociaK 
Press.  After  that  he  became  manaj 
ing  editor  of  the  Boston  Evenh 
Transcript. 

Thomas  D.  Mann,  66,  former  ediU 
of  both  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Doil 
Eagle  and  Evening  Tribune,  died  suj 
denly  Jan.  2  in  his  home  of  a  heai 
attack. 

Owen  G.  Dunn,  54,  former  newi 
paper  publisher,  died  at  his  home  1 
New  ^m,  N.  C.,  Dec.  31,  followk 
an  illness  of  two  weeks  with  hea 
trouble.  Mr.  Dunn  founded  the 
Bern  Sun,  in  1907. 

Benjamin  E.  Ling,  assistant  to  tk 

appeal  if  the  classified  pages  of  the  UiiQin^QQ  presicknt  of  the  Cleveland  Elects 

newspaper  were  made  more  attractive.  AJWOXllCoO  Illuminating  Co.,  and  former  city  edi 

_ 1  _  „  ...  ’  J  _  1  tor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  died  svW 

in  treatment  of  classification  headings  iMamed  on  denly  in  Cleveland  Jan.  3.  | 

uie  new  luiiv-ww  was  urged.  The  managers  also  learned  Robert  B.  Larkin,  called  by  his  ai 

nana^em  to  turS  r^  classified  2  RonO  DollieS  the  “greatest  crime  report! 

nanaeers  lo  lum  lo  re  pages.  in  Cleveland  newspaper  history,”  di| 

■  Harper  on  Gazette  and  Jan.  3  at  his  home  in  suburban  Bi 

...  1.  TN.  *1  TT  Kiiu  u  1  T  1  Village,  near  Cleveland.  He  was  1 

^^nilGCtpoliS  Pcri*Y  XxQS  AUbaugn  on  state  Journal  His  death  came  less  than  four  monl 

•  •  •  Shea  Is  Office  Manager  after  his  retirement  from  the  Pre 
Own  Magazine  becnon  ^  He  had  been  a  reporter  for  45  yea 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  6— A  new  “home  T.  Harper  and  Russell  All-  Mr.  Larkin  served  imder  86  diffen 

made”  Sunday  magazine  section  was  baugh  have  ^en  named  business  city  editors, 
was  published  for  the  first  time  by  the  niaoagere  of  me  Reno  Evening  Ga-  Cecil  Davis  Taylor,  42,  assists 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  Jan.  5.  The  and  the  Nevada  State  Journal  of  secretary  of  the  Columbian  Compaq 

section,  produced  entirely  in  the  Star  a^ounc^  by  Merritt  C.  publisher  of  the  New  WestminH 

Journal’s  own  plant,  will  be  a  regular  Speidel,  president  of  Reno  Newspa-  Daily  Columbian,  and  managing  eJ 
part  of  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  P'^blishers  of  the  two  papers,  ^r  of  that  paper  since  1929,  died  Dm 

newspaper  ^  29  of  pneumonia.  ] 

Printed  in  three  eolors  end  bieek,  S'ewrS;s'’C‘’  "■ 

...  the  new  section  has  been  designed,  i„  addition,  Paui  J.  Shea  has  been  "!  «<®3 

newspaper  office,  even  d  they  come  according  to  a  Star  Journal  intro-  office  manager  of  the  Gazette.  A® 

only  to  spend  a  few  penmes  for  a  back  ductory  announcement,  to  “supple-  Shea  was  advanced  from  the  of  Associated  Press  financial  wril^ 

issue  of  the  paper,  was  stressed  by  the  ment  and  round  out  the  other  sections  fice  of  manager  of  city  circulation  covermg  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  U 
Syracuse  publisher.  of  the  Sunday  Star  Journal  and  to  Mr.  Harper  was  advanced  from  the 

Classified  managers  learned  from  provide  entertainment  as  well  as  m-  retail  advertising  managership  to  tne  iimil 

roundtable  discussions  by  users  of  formation.”  business  managership  of  the  Gazette. 

their  service  that  large  buyers  of  editor  is  Vic  Wagner,  who  for  Formerly  he  was  national  advertising  “*“11 

classified  display  believe  that  their  the  last  17  months  has  devoted  his  manager  of  the  Gazette.  Before  going 

larger  ads  are  entiUed  to  top  of  col-  time  to  research  and  experimentation  to  Reno  in  1939  he  was  on  the  display  p  marxet  lor  n 

umn  display  with  the  smaller  ads  tek-  resulting  in  the  new  magazine.  Actual  staff  of  the  Salinas  (Cal.)  Index-  "®ss.  , 

ing  down-page  position.  Objection  to  dummying  of  sample  pages  and  simi-  Journal  and  Morning  Post,  having  Franos  J.  Jonk,  a  member  of  U 

conventional  pyramiding  of  classified  operations  have  been  going  on  gone  to  Salinas  after  serving  on  the  st^  of  the  New  York  M 

display  with  the  small  ads  on  top  was  •  .  t  Julv  advertising  staff  of  the  Iowa  City  (la.)  and  former  editor  of  the  IrH 

registered  by  the  large  space  buyer.  "  ,  ,  _  •  „i„j„  Press  Citizen.  World  of  New  York,  died  Jan.  5. 

Other  members  of  the  staff  include  “  " ^  t  i  m  on  u 

Real  Estate  Covero,#  Oz  Black,  who  draws  a  fuU-page  front  .  AUbaugh  became  State  Journal  Edw*“  T.  ScowcRon,  W,  a  memj 

Real  estate  dealers  asked  that  their  cover  of  Northwest  oddities.  Black  Ne^  York  ^ 

use  of  classified  be  supported  by  more  came  to  the  Star  Journal  after  20  ^^v  uf  Si  New  York  Sun,  died  Jan.  7. 

complete  coverage  of  real  estate  news  years  of  art  experience,  ffie  last  10  of  chJuenno  I’Wvo  1  Fn^  anH  Trihuno  J- 

in  the  news  columns  of  the  paper,  which  were  at  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  .  ..jp-  uL  irlLr  avnarionoo  wac  a"  ^ 

This  they  feel  to  be  legitimate  business  journal.  Leader  His  earlier  experience  was  as  Journal  and  the  Mossena  Obsend 

news  in^developing  nlw  busine..  ^era  Clark  Pulls,  fashion  artist  fea-  ^Xra  wtTZlld^hm^Z  IT-  SS.  ^ 

Display  advertising  is  a  better  tured  in  the  daily  Star  Journal,  also  fice  manager  for  Arthur  H.  Hagg  and  arnnrv  W  rr  nAUnr  » 

medium  than  classified  for  real  sell-  will  contribute  a  full  page  of  fashion  associates  and  a  year  on  the  retail  n,,hli.;hpr  nf  F^H. 

tionaTB^i^rand  -rY^tSp^n?  here  Alpha  Selin,  prominent  Minneapolis  Mr.  Shea  has  b^n  with  the  Gazette  31  at  the  home  of  his  daughter.  Ml 

Sd  thfdisifii^age^r^^Lified  decorator,  will  conduct  a  fea-  14  years.  He  started  as  collar,  and  c.  F.  Greenburg,  in  Lincoln, 

told  the  classihed  managers,  i^ia^meo  advice  to  homemakers  in  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  head  h  « 

can  be  used  as  a  directoiy  of  the  decorating  bookkeeper  and  credit  manager  in  ad-  ,  H.  Brandenburg,  56,  w 

availablity  of  products  and  services  ^  ^  ^  dition  to  handling  citv  circulation  known  advertising  salesman  for  t 

but  display  carries  selling  argument  ■  nanaiing  city  circulation.  Evening  Transcript,  died  Ji 

much  better,  Mr.  Chambers  con-  -,,10  wTT?Y*rer>T>TWTT'  r-r  ^  Boston  City  Hospital. 

tended.  $49  NEWSPRINT  HANSON  S  SON  EINLISTS  John  C.  Hartman,  aged  79,  edil 

For  advertising  of  automobile  loan  -phe  St.  Croix  Paper  Co.  has  advised  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  6— Arthur  and  publisher,  Waterloo  (la.)  Court 

services  of  his  bank,  Mr.  Chambers  Jts  customers  that  the  second  quarter  B.  Hanson,  son  of  Elisha  Hanson,  died  Jan.  3. 

has  found  display  space  adjacent  to  price  for  1941  will  be  the  same  as  for  counsel  for  American  Newspaper  Murdock  C.  MacLeod,  a  newspaf 

new  car  advertising  more  effective  the  first  quarter  of  1941 — $49  per  ton  Publishers’  Association,  has  enlisted  man  for  forty-one  years  when  he  1 

than  classified.  based  on  delivery  in  New  York  City,  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  has  tired  as  a  New  York  World-Telegn 

In  the  newspaper  readers’  round-  Canadian  manufacturers  have  con-  been  ordered  to  active  duty.  He  had  copy  editor  in  1939,  died  this  week 

table,  classified  managers  were  told  tinned  the  $50  price  for  the  same  been  called  under  the  selective  service  the  age  of  70  in  his  home,  667  East  23 

that  such  advertising  would  have  more  period.  draft  but  elected  to  enlist.  Street,  the  Bronx. 


N.  Y.-New  England  Group 
Hears  Bamum  .  .  . 

Stresses  Public  Relations 

Classified 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7 
advertising  must  use  research  to  keep 
in  time  with  the  times  during  1941, 

Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  told  the 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York-New  England  district  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  which  was  con¬ 
cluded  here  today. 

Classified  ad  department  managers 
from  some  30  daily  newspapers  in 
Eastern  Canada,  New  York,  and  New 
England  states  were  in  attendance  at 
the  two-day  session  during  which  they 
heard  the  opinictis  of  newspaper 
readers  and  of  commercial  and  per¬ 
sonal  advertisers  concerning  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  series  of  roundtables. 

New  Ways  to  Use  It 

Speaking  at  the  Monday  luncheon, 

Mr.  Barnum  outlined  conditions,  es¬ 
pecially  in  connection  with  the  de¬ 
fense  program,  which  caused  him  to  o  *  ...av..,  _ _ _ 

believe  that  1941  would  be  a  good  MoTe^'eff^tivrtypogra 

year  for  advertising,  both  display  and  -  -  - . 

classified,  in  the  New  York-New  Eng¬ 
land  area.  I" 

advertising  managers  to  turn  to  re¬ 
search  to  be  sure  that  they  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunities  which  the 
year  offers. 

Classified  advertising  volume  should 
be  increased  during  1941  through  the 
finding  of  new  ways  in  which  it  can 
be  of  use  to  the  public,  Mr.  Bamum 
insisted. 

Emphasis  on  public  relations 
also  urged  upon  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  managers  by  Mr.  Bamum  to  the 
end  that  every  relationship  which  a 
member  of  the  public  has  with  the 
newspaper  may  be  pleasant  and  satis¬ 
factory.  Importance  of  informal  con¬ 
tacts  with  tiiose  who  come  into  the 


Between  sessions  at  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York-New  England  District  of 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  6  and  7.  Left  to 
right:  Earl  Blanchard,  Schenectady  Gazette,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Reilly, 
The  Saratogian,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.;  Harry  Turner,  Times,  Chester,  Pa.;  Norton  S. 
Cole,  The  Post-Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  William  Doyle,  advertising  manager, 
Rome  Sentinel,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
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Lights  still  burning  in  the  skyscraper  . . .  feverish  activity 
all  along  the  line  .  .  .  Advertising  managers  conferring  with 
account  executives  .  .  .  copy  chiefs  with  heads  together  .  .  . 
Sales  managers,  veteran  field  specialists,  media  experts, 
space  buyers — a  complete  newspaper  campaign  to  be  ready 
the  next  dawn  as  a  competitor’s  program  is  anticipated,  or 
a  new  product  at  a  new  price  seeks  first  entry  in  a  crowded 
field. 


Zero  Hour!  But  the  modern  advertising  agency  always 
measures-up  .  .  .  makes  the  grade  .  .  .  comes  through  clean 
a  second  before  any  apparently  impossible  dead-line.  1941 
is  destined  to  be  more  than  ever  a  year  of  swift-paced  de- 


Editor  &  Publisher  YEAR  BOOK  likewise  never 
“sleeps” — on  duty  day  and  night  for  12  months!  Up  there 
in  that  hectic  place  where  newspaper  schedules  are  being 
planned^  you’ll  find  it,  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  doing  inval¬ 
uable  service,  one  of  the  “partners”  in  fast,  accurate 
planning. 


It  is  eagerly  reached  for  at  Zero  Hours,  and  exercises  an 
important  influence  in  selection  of  newspapers.  Every¬ 
thing  that  any  keen  business  mind  needs  in  a  hurry  about 
newspapers — the  departmental  heads,  quick,  rate  calcula¬ 
tions,  linage  records,  etc. — is  handily  indexed  in  this  “Zero 
Hour”  Year  Book.  Naturally,  it  is  a  superlatively  fine 
advertising  medium.  YOUR  message  should  be  doing  a 
selling  job  up  yonder  where  the  lights  are  burning. 


But>  the  “Zero  Hour.”  for  going  to  press- — for  the  closing 
date — is  dangerously  near.  Once  missed,  nothing  can  be 
done  about  it  for  another  long  year.  Wire  NOW  your 
space  reservations.  Regular  rates  apply. 

FORMS  CLOSE  JANUARY  18TH 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


YEAT?  of  QPiaf-  I  NTERNATIONAL  ill'll 


OPPORTUNITY 


1 9^  1 1  YEAR  BOOK 


EDITOR  &  P  U  B.  L  -I  S  H  E  P.! 


courier-post 

l! 

, . ^  „ 


Home  of  the  Camden,  N.  J.,  Courier  and  Post  with  fleet  of  delivery  cars  in  foreground 


Camden  Courier  and  Post 
Add  Three  More  Inlerlypes 

♦  THE  COURIER  AND  THE  POST  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  have  been  buying 
Inlerlypes  since  1918.  Since  lhal  lime  they  have  repeal-ordered  Inter- 
types  eleven  times  ...  for  a  lolal  of  Iwenly  machines.  These  progressive 
newspapers  have  now  purchased  Ihree  more  Inlerlypes,  all  four-deckers. 
One  is  a  Model  G  Mixer,  carrying  72  and  90-channel  magazines,  and  ihe 
olher  Iwo  are  four-deck  Model  C's. 

The  Camden  Courier,  an  evening  paper,  and  ihe  Morning  Posl  are  pub¬ 
lished  under  ihe  direclion  of  J.  David  Slern.  Bolh  of  ihese  newspapers 
are  sel  in  7  poinl  Inlerlype  Regal  news  lype. 

4  Leading  newspapers  everywhere  are  buying  Inlerlypes,  for  Iwo  reasons . . . 
(1)  increased  production  and  (2)  lower  cosls.  Have  YOU  invesligaled  Ihe  lalesl 
Inlerlype  Universal  Slreamliners . . .  wilh  power-operaled  magazine  shifl?  These 
machines  have  new  and  exclusive  iealures  which  have  never  before  been  ob- 
lainable . . .  including  quick  conversions  from  one  model  inlo  anolher— even  from 
mixers  inlo  non-mixers  or  vice  versa— lo  meel  changing  needs.  Wrile  for  delails. 

INTERTYPE  •  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Step  ahead  with  INTERTYPE 


SET  IN  SETON  TAMILS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  BUILDING  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 


Photo  Trailers  Speed  Coverage 

Several  Newspapers  Using  Portable  Darkroom  —  Picture 
Transmitters,  Phones,  Short  Wave  Radio  Aid  Photographers 


WITH  the  increasing  emphasis  being 
placed  on  speed  in  picture  coverage, 
including  the  rapid  expansion  of  wired 
picture  systems,  several  newspapers 
now  employ  portable  dark  rooms  in 
trucks  for  the  use  of  their  photog¬ 
raphers  on  long  distance  assignments. 

Nearly  a  half  dozen  papers  in  the 
U.  S.  are  using  these  dark  rooms  on 
wheels  to  facilitate  picture  work.  Most 
of  them  are  built  in  light  trucks  and 
two  utilize  trailers.  Some  have  tele¬ 
phone  connections  and  carry  portable 
picture  transmitters  to  send  prints  to 
the  home  office  when  the  car  is  sta¬ 
tionary.  One  has  a  short  wave  radio 
system  for  communication  with  re¬ 
porters  in  the  field  or  the  office, 
ficfures  Sent  in  Style 

I  With  these  modernly  equipped  dark 
rooms,  photographers  sent  on  out  of 
town  assignments  can  develop  their 
films  and  in  some  cases  transmit  their 
.pictures  in  A-1  style.  The  make- 
I  diift  method  used  in  the  early  days 
of  wired  pictiures  when  prints  had  to 
i  be  developed  and  transmitted  from 
'  improvised  dark  rooms  in  hotel  rooms, 
bams  and  basements  are  thus  elim¬ 
inated. 

The  newspapers  using  portable  dark 
rooms  are:  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Ohio  State  Journal;  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Chicago  Times. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  has  a  Wirephoto 
truck  but  discontinued  its  use  some 
months  ago. 

It  is  explained  that  the  advantage  of 
the  trailer  lies  in  the  ability  of  re- 
i  porters  and  photographers  using  the 
I  tow-car  to  cover  their  story  while 
I  the  portable  dark  room  is  left  in  a  con- 
■  venient  spot. 

?  Completely  equipped,  the  trailer  is 
V  roomy  enough  for  several  men  at 
I  work,  a  photographer  developing  and 
I  sending  his  picture,  and  a  reporter 
t  writing  his  story  on  a  portable  type- 
I  writer  set  on  a  folding  table. 

J  "^e  Columbus  Dispatch  and  the 
ijOhio  State  Journal  have  portable  As- 

Isociated  Wirephoto  equipment  and 
photographic  darkroom  moimted  in 
a  specially  designed  truck. 

A  picture  may  be  sent  to  the  pa¬ 
pers  by  telephone  from  any  point  in 
only  eight  minutes. 

E^ily  identified  by  its  coat  of  “fire 
engine  red”  paint,  the  truck  is  desig¬ 
nated  as  “Portable  Wirephoto  Unit 
^0'  4 — Columbus  Dispatch-Ohio  State 
Journal”  in  large  gold  letters  on  both 
sides  and  the  front  of  the  body.  Alx)ve 
^e  windshield  are  three  green  safety 
fehts  and  other  safety  lights  occupy 
wnspicuous  positions.  For  night  driv¬ 
ing  there  are  double  spot  lights  which 
'nay  be  adjusted  from  the  driver’s 
seat.  The  truck  rolls  on  six  wheels, 
two  in  front  and  two  dual  sets  in  the 
rear. 

Operating  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  large  permanent  Wirephoto  send- 

Pg  sets  installed  in  newspaper  offices, 
e  portable  unit  is  mounted  in  two 


large  suitcases.  All  newspapers  using 
Wirephoto  service  may  receive  pic¬ 
tures  from  it  as  it  may  be  hooked  into 
the  Wirephoto  network  of  the  many 
receiving  stations  throughout  the 
country. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the 
truck’s  interior,  one  a  swinging  door 
opening  into  the  driver’s  cab  and  the 
other  consisting  of  two  swinging  doors 
and  an  iron  step  at  the  rear  of  the 
darkroom. 

Each  piece  of  equipment  is  securely 
fastened  to  prevent  jolting  while  the 
truck  is  in  transit. 

Have  Many  Accessories 

Darkroom  accessories  include  ther¬ 
mos  bottles  to  keep  water  and  de¬ 
veloping  chemicals  at  required  tem¬ 
peratures  for  72  hours;  an  auxiliary 
10-gallon  tank;  a  sink  for  rinsing 
prints  and  negatives;  two  developing 
tanks;  a  portable  enlarger  to  produce 
prints  measuring  8  x  10;  a  blower 
dryer  for  negatives;  an  electric  hot¬ 
plate  for  drying  prints  and  a  work 
table  eight  feet  in  length  and  24  inches 
wide. 

Illumination  for  the  darkroom  is 
supplied  by  eight  small  wall  lamps 
and  three  large  bulbs  over  the  work 
table.  Fans  keep  the  interior  cool 
and  two  ventilators  in  the  roof  assure 
a  constant  current  of  air  through  the 
room,  which  is  sealed  against 
“light  leaks”  that  might  hinder  de¬ 
veloping. 

Ordinary  AC  110-volt  current  fur¬ 
nishes  power  for  all  operations.  It 
is  carried  to  the  truck  by  200  feet 
of  rubber-insulated  wire  from  an  out¬ 
side  point  and  plugged  into  the  truck’s 
electrical  equipment. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
has  placed  in  use  its  own  AP  Wire¬ 


photo  truck  which  has  a  standard  one- 
and-one-half  ton  Dodge  Brothers 
chassis  and  a  body  constructed  by 
Kaiser  and  Company  of  Philadelphia 
on  specifications  drawn  by  Bulletin 
architects  and  photographers. 

Tlhe  truck  is  10  feet  high  and  is  com¬ 
plete  with  sinks,  safe  lights,  drying 
devices,  and  all  equipment  essential 
to  the  development,  printing  and  en¬ 
larging  of  pictures. 

There  is  five  feet,  10  inches  of  head- 
room,  with  five  feet,  two  inches  width 
and  nine  feet  of  length.  Only  entrance 
is  through  a  door  at  the  rear.  The 
driver’s  seat,  with  room  for  three,  is 
separated  by  a  heavy  partition. 

Sponge  Rubber  Padding 

At  the  front  end  of  the  light-tight 
room  is  a  combination  stainless  steel 
sink  and  loading  table,  28  inches  off 
the  floor,  with  a  10-gallon  copper 
water  tank  and  ice  compartment  on 
its  right.  Underneath  are  four  thermal 
jugs  for  keeping  developing  chemicals 
ai  proper  temperatures. 

Down  the  one  side  extends  a  work 
bench  with  two  portable  Wirephoto 
units  and  a  portable  enlarger.  This 
bench  is  84  inches  long  and  24  inches 
off  the  floor.  The  side  is  padded  with 
a  two- inch  live  sponge  rubber  cushion 
to  absorb  shocks  and  bounces.  The 
transmission  units  are  stropped  to  this 
padded  bench  with  web  straps  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  highly  sensitive  mechanism 
from  shifting. 

Under  the  bench  there  is  metal 
molding  to  hold  a  storage  battery  for 
the  Wirephoto  machine  and  another 
molding  holding  the  large  fibre  carry- 
case  packed  with  chemicals,  trays, 
sensitized  paper,  etc.  'There  is  a  100- 
foot  reel  of  110-volt  rubber  covered 


.  .  PHOTO  CAR  . 
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With  the  aid  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune's 
new  photo  car,  Har¬ 
old  Revoir,  Tribune 
cameraman  (on  plat¬ 
form),  trains  his 
camera  on  a  parade. 


electric  coil  which  can  be  nm  out  of 
the  truck  and  connected  with  an  alter¬ 
nating  current  plug  to  supply  power 
for  the  set,  the  enlarger,  the  ventila¬ 
tion  fan  (in  rear  of  truck)  and  dark 
room  illumination  lights.  Another  set 
of  lights  operates  in  the  darkroom, 
while  the  truck  is  in  transit,  from  the 
regular  storage  battery. 

Over  the  portable  set  and  above  the 
operator’.'^  head  as  he  works  are  the 
vital  te'  ephone  connections.  These 
consist  of  terminals  for  a  dial  tele¬ 
phone  and  for  both  common  battery 
and  magneto  sets,  the  last  are  the  old 
fashioned  type  cranked  by  hand  when 
a  call  is  made.  The  connections  are 
wired  through  the  body  paneling  to  a 
junction  box  underneath  the  rear. 
The  telephone  company  makes  its  con¬ 
nections  with  the  jimction  box  and  no 
wires  pass  through  the  truck. 
Telephone  Connections 

Above  the  telephone  connections  are 
metal  supply  cabinets,  one  individual, 
and  one  double. 

On  the  left  side  the  wheel  casing  has 
been  converted  into  a  wall  seat  with 
a  rubber  sponge  cushion,  where  pho¬ 
tographers  may  rest  between  trans¬ 
missions. 

Back  of  the  sink-loading  table  there 
is  a  drying  unit  and  electric  fan,  and 
the  sink  is  equipped  with  safe  lights 
(four  reds  and  two  whites)  for  work¬ 
ing  purposes.  Three  eight-by-ten 
trays  (for  developer,  water  and  fixing 
ba^)  fit  the  sink. 

The  dark  room  is  fitted  with  indi¬ 
rect  lighting  so  no  disturbing  rays  will 
strike  the  portable  set  during  trans¬ 
mission  of  pictiures.  Battleship  lino¬ 
leum  covers  the  floor,  and  the 
paneling  is  insulated  against  heat  and 
cold. 

On  the  outside  of  the  truck  (at  the 
rear)  there  is  a  concealed  ladder.  The 
photographer  may  climb  to  a  platform 
with  a  low  metal  rail  around  it,  and 
a  movable  searchlight  is  located  here 
to  aid  in  taking  night  pictures. 

The  truck,  painted  black,  displays 
“The  Evening  Bulletin”  in  light  blue 
letters,  on  both  sides,  and  “Wirephoto” 
in  white  on  a  red  backgroimd,  with 
“portable  unit”  in  yellow. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Times  also  em¬ 
ploys  a  light  truck  with  a  platform  on 
top  rigid  enough  for  several  camera¬ 
men  to  operate  from  it.  A  powerful 
searchlight  enables  photographers  to 
use  miniature  cameras  at  night  with¬ 
out  flash  bulbs. 

Equipment  in  the  all-steel  dark 
room  includes  an  auto-focussing  en¬ 
larger  to  make  prints  up  to  6  x  8 
inches;  tray  or  tank  development;  a 
green  safelight  for  panchromatic 
emulsions  and  a  ruby  light  for  ortho 
films  and  plates.  Three  Times  Wide 
World  portable  picture  transmitters 
are  carried  on  the  truck. 

A  new  picture  truck  designed  to  in- 
{Continued  on  page  45) 
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ANPA  Research  CommiHee  Expects 
To  Start  Operations  During  1941 

Chairman  A.  H.  Burns,  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  Says 
Spade  Work  Has  Been  Done — Dross  Study  Under  Way 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


Dr.  Curran  Dies 


THE  research  committee  of  six  ap¬ 
pointed  last  summer  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Mechanical  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  to  study  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  problems  has  done  its  spade 
work  and  expects  to  go  into  actual 


A.  H.  Burns 

operation  on  experiments  sometime 
during  1941,  A.  H.  Burns,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  chairman  of  the  re¬ 
search  committee,  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  this  week. 

The  committee  has  surveyed  the 
field  for  its  needs;  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidering  how  to  meet  them,  and  now 
is  arranging  for  facilities  for  the  study 
of  the  problems  from  which  it  is  hoped 
will  come  better  and  more  econom¬ 
ical  newspaper  production,  Mr.  Burns 
said. 

One  Step  Already  Taken 

A  first  operating  step  already  has 
been  taken,  Mr.  Bums  said.  Since 
Jan.  1  between  40  and  50  ANPA  mem¬ 
ber  newspaper  plants  are  keeping 
records  of  dross  as  against  stereotype 
plates  made. 

This  plan  is  expected  to  be  in  op¬ 
eration  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year.  The  figures  showing  how  much 
metal  is  being  used  in  each  of  the 
plants  will  be  forwarded  to  W.  E. 
Wines,  manager  of  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Department,  the  Herald 
Tribune  mechanical  superintendent 
stated. 

Although  the  committee  sent  out 
to  ANPA  member  papers  a  request 
for  suggestions  on  processes  and  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  the  production  of  their 
newspapers  that  lend  themselves  to 
research,  no  returns  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  to  date,  Mr.  Bums  said. 

However,  the  committee  has  gone 
ahead  with  its  plans  and  has  drawn 
up  a  tentative  list  of  production  prob¬ 
lems  it  hopes  to  tackle  during  the 
year. 

The  committee  expects  to  conduct 
experiments  on  first  impression  print¬ 
ing,  for  example.  These  will  include 
a  study  of  press  blankets,  the  com¬ 
position  of  inks,  and  a  study  of  ten¬ 
sion  control  of  paper  in  the 
press. 

The  problem  of  offset  also  comes 
under  these  experiments. 

Another  of  the  committee’s  objects, 
Mr.  Bums  continued,  will  be  its  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  a  formula  for  a  more 


economical  use  of  type  metal.  The 
records  on  dross  now  being  kept  in 
co-operating  ANPA  plants  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  a  clearer  picture  of  that 
problem. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  once  it  gets  into  actual  opera¬ 
tion,  R.  Hoe  &  Company,  newspaper 
press  manufacturers,  and  the  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics 
Institute,  have  offered  to  co-operate 
with  the  committee.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told. 

The  Hoe  company  has  offered  the 
committee  use  of  one  of  its  presses  in 
its  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  plant  for  work  on 
press  problems,  and  the  Rochester 
school  is  making  available  its  equip¬ 
ment,  the  committee  chairman  said. 

Experiments  also  will  be  conducted 
in  the  plants  of  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  by  members  of  the  research 
committee,  and  further  work  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  done  in  other  ANPA 
plants. 

Asks  Publisher  Aid 

“The  research  committee  is  anxious 
to  get  ideas  from  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  on  various  mechanical  problems  so 
that  the  committee  can  better  carry 
out  its  work,”  he  said  in  sending  out 
another  call  for  co-operation. 

He  cautioned,  however,  that  the 
committee  “does  not  think  there  is  a 
field  for  it  in  the  matter  of  problems 
of  design  of  printing  machinery  at 
this  time.” 

Serving  with  Mr.  Burns  on  the  re¬ 
search  committee,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  F.  H.  Keefe,  publisher  of 
the  Newburgh-Beacon  (N.  Y.)  News 
and  chairman  of  the  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Committee,  are: 

J.  W.  Park,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  J.  A. 
Burke,  production  manager,  Gannett 
Newspapers;  J.  J.  Shea,  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers;  F.  L.  Yeager,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star;  and  Leon  Link,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Adoption  of  this  program  of  re¬ 
search,  a  long-discussed  problem  of 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Department, 
came  about  at  the  association’s  an¬ 
nual  mechanical  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  June. 


Machinist  Is  Mayor 

Albany  Man  Will  Hold  Office 
For  One  Year 

Herman  F.  Hoogkamp,  Democratic 
leader  of  the  common  council  and 
composing  room  machinist  for  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
18  years,  became  acting  mayor  of  Al¬ 
bany  for  one  year.  New  Year’s  day. 

Hoogkamp’s  elevation  followed  the 
last-minute  resignation  of  Maj.  Frank 
S.  Harris,  president  of  the  common 
council,  who  normally  would  have 
succeeded  John  Boyd  Thacher  upon 
the  latter’s  resignation  from  the 
mayoralty  to  become  Albany  County 
Children’s  Court  judge. 

Hoogkamp  has  been  an  alderman 
15  years  and  Democratic  majority 
leader  eight  years.  As  acting  mayor, 
he  may  hold  office  only  until  Dec. 
31,  1941.  In  November,  1941,  his  suc¬ 
cessor  will  be  chosen. 


Was  Chief  of  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison 

Dr.  Carleton  E.  Curran,  50,  chief 
of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory’s 
pulp  and  paper  division,  Madison, 
Wis.,  died  at  a  Rochester,  Minn.,  hos¬ 
pital  Dec.  23.  Dr.  Curran  was  well 
known  throughout  the  pulp  and  pa¬ 
per  industry.  The  funeral  was  held 
at  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Madison  Dec.  26. 

Dr.  Curran,  who  graduated  from 
Wabash  College  in  1912  and  received 
his  Ph.  D.  from  Ohio  State  in  1921, 
went  to  the  Forest  Products  Lab¬ 
oratory  in  1921  following  service  as 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  and  employment  as 
abstracter  in  organic  chemistry  for 
Chemical  Abstracts,  and  director  of 
information  for  the  Mead  Research 
Company.  He  retained  an  associate 
editorship  with  Chemical  Abstracts  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Recognition  of  his  abilities  resulted 
in  his  advancement  to  chief  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  division  of  the  Forest 
Laboratory  in  1930. 

Dr.  Curran  was  known  to  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  Laboratory  and  to  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  thorough  and  brilliant 
scientist.  Under  his  direction  the 
work  of  the  pulp  and  paper  division 
on  semi-chemical  pulping  of  hard¬ 
woods,  production  of  white  papers  and 
newsprint  from  southern  pines,  and 
improvements  in  the  bleaching  of 
pulp  received  wide  recognition.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  publi¬ 
cations  on  pulping  and  paper  making 
processes  which  appeared  widely  in 
United  States  and  Canadian  journals 
and  in  reprints  in  foreign  journals. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Association  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry,  and  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials.  He  was  affili¬ 
ated  with  Kappa  Sigma  and  with 
Sigma  Xi  and  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon, 
honorary  scientific  societies. 

Dr.  Curran  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  a  17-year-old  son,  Carleton,  Jr. 

14  Exhibits  Ready 

Institute  of  Graphic  Arts 
Announces  1941  Shows 

’The  American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts  has  announced  a  list  of  14  ex¬ 
hibitions  available  for  travel  now  and 
during  the  coming  year.  The  list, 
which  ranges  widely  over  the  field  of 
the  graphic  arts,  is  the  largest  and 
most  varied  offered  since  the  Institute 
initiated  the  traveling  exhibitions  in 
1923. 

Among  the  shows  at  present  avail¬ 
able  are  the  British  Fifty  Books,  which 
are  now  on  their  way  to  this  country 
after  a  long  delay  occasioned  by  war 
conditions;  Latin  American  Printing, 
a  collection  of  books,  magazines, 
posters  and  miscellaneous  printing 
selected  by  the  Pan  American  Union; 
the  National  Commercial  Printing  Ex¬ 
hibition  containing  the  best  work 
shown  in  nine  regional  exhibitions 
held  throughout  the  country;  Maga¬ 
zines  of  the  Twenty-Five  Years; 
1915-1940,  illustrating  the  changes  of 
the  last  quarter  century  in  typog¬ 
raphy,  art  work  and  production  meth¬ 
ods;  and  an  Exhibition  of  Newspaper 
Typography  in  three  sections  includ¬ 
ing  the  winners  of  the  1940  Ayer 
awards,  the  New  York  Times  his¬ 
torical  exhibitions  tracing  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  newspapers  since  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  and  a  collection  of 
newspapers  from  other  countries. 


N.  Y.  News  Promotes  j 
Harry  Fitzgerald  | 

Named  Color  Press  Foreman; 
Succeeds  Jacob  Kaiser,  81, 

On  Leave  Due  fo  Illness 

Harry  D.  Fitzgerald  has  been  ap. 
pointed  color  press  foreman  of  ^ 
New  York  Daily  News,  succeediuj 


Harry  Fitzgerald 


Jacob  Kaiter 


Jacob  Kaiser,  81-year-old  veteran 
chief  of  this  department,  who  is  on, 
indefinite  leave  of  absence  due  to  iD-| 
nes,  it  was  announced  this  week  h 
A.  C.  Smith,  mechanical  superinten-i 
dent  of  the  News. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  been  acting  cole: 
press  foreman  since  Mr.  Kaiser  be 
came  ill  last  May  and  was  his  assistaii| 
since  1925,  when  the  News  began) 
printing  color  comics.  As  foreman) 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  now  in  charge  of: 
what  is  probably  the  largest  run 
color  comics  in  the  country.  The  naj 
printed  alternately  on  two  Scott  cok 
presses  in  the  Brooklyn  plant  at  7lj 
Pacific  street,  totaled  3,800,000  for  lasi 
Sunday’s  issue.  Started  on  Tuesdapj 
for  the  second  Sunday  following,  tb 
run  is  handled  by  a  staff  of  24  me 
and  requires  seven  or  eight  days  for 
completion. 

In  1913  Mr.  Fitzgerald  became  an) 
apprentice  in  the  pressroom  of  tk) 
old  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Union. 
the  Union  began  printing  syndicatff| 
color  work  for  King  Features  Syndht 
cate  he  started  in  color  press  workj 
He  was  foreman  of  color  work  forth 
Union  when  he  joined  the  News  * 
Mr.  Smith’s  assistant  in  February,  19S 

The  new  foreman’s  father.  Dale  Fitt- 
gerald,  72,  has  been  pressroom  forema 
of  the  New  Haven  Register  for  1 
years  and  previously  held  a  simill 
position  with  the  New  Haven  Uniox 
where  his  son  was  his  assistant  fori 
time. 

Mr.  Kaiser  is  widely  known  in  tli 
color  field.  For  20  years  he  sup® 
vised  color  printing  for  the  old  Nfl 
York  Herald.  Twice  he  was  sent  I 
Paris  by  James  Gordon  Bennett  • 
instruct  the  Paris  Herald  men  in  col< 
printing  techniques.  From  1915  > 
1923  he  was  in  charge  of  the  color  de 
partment  of  the  New  York  Americd 

Mr.  Kaiser,  who  will  be  81  on 
12,  got  his  start  in  the  color  print’W 
field  with  the  Crump  Label  Compa'r^ 
in  Passaic,  N.  J.  Later  he  was 
Heinz  and  Ketchum  in  Brooklyn  a: 
also  worked  with  the  U.  S.  Printi-'^ 
Company  in  Brooklyn  before  I 
joined  the  Herald.  ^ 

Two  of  Mr.  Kaiser’s  sons  are  k 
lowing  in  his  footsteps  in  color  wc- 
Julius  Kaiser  is  assistant  color 
man  in  charge  of  the  night  shift  ^ 
the  News’  Brooklyn  plant.  Anot^ 
son,  Robert,  recently  started  as  a  fll' 
boy  in  the  color  press  room. 

Adds  Inlertypes 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  insta 
ing  three  Universal  Intertype  MiS' 
in  the  composing  room.  InstallationJ 
expected  to  be  completed  in  Februa* 
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WRITE  TODAY  FOR  MODEL  "50"  CATALOG 


Linograph  Company 


DAVENPORT 
IOWA  .  .  .  . 


in 


The  LINOGRAPH  "50”  is  THE  engineer- 
ing  achievement  in  the  slug-casting  equip¬ 
ment  field !  It  not  only  meets  every  demand 
of  today — it  also  anticipates  the  require¬ 
ments  of  tomorrow! 


ONLY  LINOGRAPH  “50”  OFFERS 

ALL  THESE  FEATURES: 

1.  Minimum  matrix  wear. 

5.  Finger-tip  magazine-shift. 

2.  Faster  matrix  release. 

6.  Five  magazines  in  place  at  all  times.* 

3.  2  in  1  distribution. 

7.  Straight  drive  justification. 

4.  Cleaning  of  magazines  eliminated. 

*Seven  magazine  cradle  available. 
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SI.  Paul  Dispakh-Pioneer  Press 
Now  Printing  in  New  Plant 

Dailies  Occupy  Two  Buildings  on  Opposite  Sides  of  Street 
Connected  By  a  Tunnel 


THE  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  are  starting  the  new  year  in  a 
new  plant,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
up-to-date  in  the  Northwest. 

Without  loss  of  a  single  edition,  the 
papers  moved  into  their  new  home 
over  the  Dec.  29  week-end.  “Moving 


Three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  composing 
room  machinery  went  "out  the  window" 
when  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  moved  into  their  new  home.  The 
photo  shows  one  of  the  Linotypes  being 
swung  out  and  lowered  four  stories  to  the 
ground.  Part  of  the  wall  had  to  be 
knocked  out  for  the  moving  job. 


Minneapolis  Tribune;  the  St.  Paul 
Baseball  club,  partially  owned  by  the 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press;  the  Betty 
Service  department  (cooking  school, 
etc.);  the  St.  Paul  Women’s  Institute, 
classified  advertising  department, 
stock  rooms,  production  offices  and 
lounge  for  employes. 

Composing  Room  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  is  a  modernized 
composing  room,  a  new  engraving  de¬ 
partment  and  a  stereotype  jobbing  de¬ 
partment. 

The  fourth  floor  is  occupied  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices  and  a  streamlined 
editorial  department  in  which  the  cen¬ 
tral  newsroom  is  surrounded  by  sup¬ 
plementary  offices,  expediting  the 
handling  of  news. 

Among  these  supplementary  of¬ 
fices  are  a  photographic  studio  and 
laboratory,  arranged  for  the  handling 
of  color  photography,  regular  news 
photos  and  telephoto;  a  modern  news¬ 
paper  library;  Sunday  and  women’s 
departments;  and  separate  offices  for 
editorial  writers,  feature  writers,  critics 
and  artists,  all  opening  onto  the  main 
room. 

Space  is  provided  in  the  basement 
for  storage  of  nearly  a  month’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  paper,  approximately  750  tons. 
Located  there  also  are  the  maintenance 
department,  including  electrical,  ma¬ 
chine  and  carpenter  shops,  and  the 


day”  meant  three  days  of  juggling 
desks,  filing  cases  and  library  equip¬ 
ment  containing  more  than  a  million 
clippings  and  500,000  pictures. 

Machines  Lowered  Four  Fleers 
From  the  fourth  floor  composing 
room,  700,000  pounds  of  typesetting 
machinery  had  to  be  swung  out  of  a 
ho'.e,  knocked  in  the  wall,  and  lowered 
to  the  ground  by  block  and  tackle. 

The  Pioneer  Press  Sunday  editions, 
Dec.  29,  were  the  last  published  in  the 
old  plant.  It  was  necessary  to  leave 
the  editorial  and  composing  rooms  in- 
taet  in  the  old  building  until  the  final 
deadline;  then,  overnight,  these  de¬ 
partments  were  moved  and  ready  for 
work  on  Monday’s  papers. 

The  new  plant  occupies  two  build- 
iigs  on  opposite  sides  of  Fourth  street, 
onnected  by  a  tunnel  beneath  the 
street 

On  the  south  side  of  the  street  is  a 
two-story  building  housing  the  press 
room,  stereotype  foundry,  machine 
{hops  and  mailing  room,  from  which 
papers  are  loaded  by  gravity  chutes 
into  trucks,  parked  in  the  company’s 
garage. 

This  building  adjoins  the  old  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  plant  and  is 
across  the  street  from,  the  new  four- 
story  building  which  houses  the 
paper’s  other  departments. 

The  four-story  structure  has  air 
conditioning  and  fluorescent  lighting 
throughout,  as  well  as  a  shower  for 
the  e^torial  department. 

The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  ad¬ 
vertising,  auditing  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments,  each  of  which  have  ap¬ 
proximately  25%  more  space  than  in 
their  old  quarters. 

The  second  floor  houses  offices  of 
radio  station  WTCN,  owned  by  the 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  and  the 


boiler  room.  A  job  printing  plant  is 
housed  in  the  basement,  as  well. 

A  tunnel,  eight  feet  wide,  seven  feet 
high  and  70  feet  long,  equipped  with 
narrow  gauge  track  for  transporting 
paper  rolb  direct  to  press  reels,  runs 
under  Fourth  street  to  connect  the 
paper  storage  room  with  the  press¬ 
room.  In  the  tunnel,  also,  is  a  matrix 
conveyor  to  carry  mats  to  the  stereo¬ 
type  foundry,  next  to  the  pressroom. 

From  the  pressroom,  conveyors 
carry  papers  to  the  mailing  room 
above.  'The  mail  room  overhangs  a 
delivery  dock  in  the  rear,  permitting 
bundles  to  be  slid  directly  into  trucks. 

Construction  of  the  new  pressroom 
on  the  site  of  the  old  pressroom  was  a 
feat  of  acrobatics.  It  was  necessary 
to  erect  a  building  within  a  building 
to  prevent  interruption  of  publication. 
Steel  was  driven  up  through  the  old 
building.  It  also  entailed  lowering  to 
another  floor  a  23-ton  stereotype  room 
melting  pot  containing  ten  tons  of 
molten  lead. 

The  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
whose  history  dates  back  to  1849,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  old  building  together  since 
1909.  Their  lease  on  the  structure  still 
has  five  years  to  run,  and  the  space 
will  be  sublet. 


Iowa  Conlerence 
June  1, 2, 3 


Phoii 

Ipee 


Press  Demonstration 


"Information,  Please"  Board 
Feature  Mechanical 
Meeting  at  Davenport 


■corpor; 
lequipn 

The  1941  Iowa  Daily  NewspapelJ®^ 
Mechanical  Conference  will  be  helt  " 
Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Juj,  *  . 

1,  2  and  3,  at  the  Hotel  Blackhawk^fm, 
Davenport,  la.,  it  was  announced  thjT 
week  by  Guy  Chappell,  the  conferenct  1 


president.  Mr.  Chappell  is  inechanici.'t^ijjj^  , 
superintendent  of  the  Iowa  City  (la.)|  ground 
Press-Citizen.  ® 


Webendorfer-Wills  Co.,  Inc.,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  American  Type  Founders,  will 
demonstrate  an  ATF-Webendorfer  ro¬ 
tary  press  for  producing  magazine 
supplements,  newspapers  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing,  the  largest  multi¬ 
color  press  the  firm  has  built  to  date, 
at  its  factory  in  Mt.  Vernon,  N,  Y., 
Jan.  13  to  17.  The  press  is  equipped 
with  magazine  folder,  newspaper  fold¬ 
er,  flat  sheet  delivery  and  rewinder. 
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In  announcing  the  conference  datei 
Mr.  Chappell  extended  an  invitatiot 
to  all  newspaper  mechanical  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  mid-west  to  attend.  A 
number  of  executives  from  state 
other  than  Iowa  have  attended  the  an. 
nual  Iowa  mechanical  conferences  it 
the  past. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  19t>ebles  'i 
conference  will  be  a  board  of  execu-  40  com 
tives  along  the  lines  of  “Information;'  insiH 
Please.”  This  board,  composed  of  ok  fcruvide 
member  from  each  of  the  various  me-  lency 
chanical  departments  of  a  daily  lookini 
newspaper,  will  assist  mechanka.  lansm 
executives  in  solving  problems  tk  tar.  T 
continually  confront  them.  j, 

Ed  Funk,  composing  room  superit.  >arnera 
tendent  of  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Cm- 
ier,  will  be  master  of  ceremonies  • 
the  “Information,  Please”  board.  De-iJOj 
partmental  divisions  will  be  reprs 
sented  by  the  following  executives; 


toms 

A(3i 


Composing  room  — Earl  Andersota 


‘'Hrft  thp 

composing  room  superintendent,  Rock-f^ 

/Til  \  TkT _ ‘PPC-  24 


ford  (Ill.)  Consolidated  NewspapeSf-j^  ,  , 
Machinists — Carl  Bloomberg,  chieti  "  ^ 
machinist,  Des  Moines  Register 
Tribune.  £ 


deni 

East 


Engraving — D.  D.  Curriden,  engra. 
ing  superintendent,  Minneapolis  Sta -if 
Journal.  , 


Pressroom — Ross  Devine,  pressro.j- 
superintendent,  Davenport  (la.)  Tim 
Stereotype  —  Joe  Tyler,  stereotv]* 
superintendent,  Davenport  (la.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat. 


Inwmg 
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Coast  Daily  Moves  ^ 


.  he 
fc.rs  of 


Portland  Journal  of  Commere||t  wit 
In  New  Quarters 

New  quarters  three  times  the  sisfe 
of  its  former  space  are  being  occupi«| 
in  the  Neighbors  of  Woodcraft  Builo' 
ing  by  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Dai 
Journal  of  Commerce,  Harry  Haugste.,;|'jijjp 
publisher,  announced  this  month,  Yc 

The  paper,  one  of  the  few  of  i%ated 
kind  in  the  country,  has  been  pii-trors’ 
lished  at  1811  N.  E.  Sandy  Bouleva."^, 
for  the  past  six  years.  The  new  loc-^d  Wh 
tion,  in  addition  to  furnishing  mo: 
space  made  necessary  by  constructi 
and  building  activity  in  the  Pai 
Northwest,  is  more  centrally  local 
and  aifords  better  contact  with 
business  life  of  the  city,  Mr.  Haui 
said. 

New  equipment  is  being  added 
the  seven  presses  now  in  operati 
The  Daily  Journal  of  Commerce 
established  in  1893. 

William  Silverthom  is  editor,  J; 

Jordan  advertising  manager  and 
ney  McLaughlin  mechanical  supei 
tendent. 


ANPA  Conference 


The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  began  the  new  year  in  a  new  four-story 
home,  pictured  here.  The  building  also  houses  studios  of  WTCN,  radio  station 
owned  by  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  adjoining  it 
on  the  right  are  new  quarters  of  the  St.  Paul  Shopper,  advertising  semi-weekly,  also; 
owned  by  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  ANPA 
chanical  Conference  will  be  held  Moi 
day,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
9-11,  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffd 
N.  Y.,  W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of 
ANPA  Mechanical  Department 
nounced  this  week. 


i 
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Linotype  Installations  Named  Sales  Agent 

One  or  more  Linotypes,  many  of  Typesetting  Comply,  Edward  T.  Niles,  president  and 

them  witli  Self  -  Quadders  and  Miami,  Fla.;  Brunswick  Times-Ga-  treasurer  of  Niles  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  and 
Thermo-Blo  mold  coolers,  have  been  Lawrenceville,  Va.;  Independent  g  p  Goodrich  Company,  Akron, 

installed  by  Byron  S.  Adams,  Wash-  Typesetting  Company,  New  York  Qhio,  recently  jointly  announced  that 

ington,  D.  C.;  Enid  (Okla.)  Morning  City.  Niles  and  Nelson,  Inc.  has  been  named 

fcorporatc  the  latest  in  news  photo  News  and  the  Daily  Eagle;  Mutchler  Keys  Printing  Company,  Green-  exclusive  sales  agent  in  the  United 
f  equipment  has  been  placed  in  opera-  and  Whitham  Composition  Service,  ville,  S.  C.;  Rainier  Press,  Seattle,  States  and  Canada  for  the  Goodrich 
I  ion  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  Washington,  D.  C.;  Farrand  Printing  Wash.;  Charlestown  (Ind.)  Shopping  Une  of  offset  blankets.  Niles  &  Nelson, 
)e|departmc:.t.  Company,  Pella,  Iowa;  Manny  E.  News;  Review  and  Herald  Publishing  Inc.  have  principal  offices  at  75  West 

*1*"  The  truck,  which  is  used  in  cov-  Friedman,  New  York  City;  Ohio  Company,  Takoma  Park,  Washington,  street.  New  York  City,  and  offices  at 

'“''^ering  parades,  crowds,  sports  and  County  Messenger,  Beaver  Dam.  Ky.  D.  C.  400  West  Madison  street,  Chicago.  The 

’'^iTribune-sponsored  events  such  as  the  Swanson  Brothers  Co..  Chicago;  Odessa  (Tex.)  Daily  American;  firm  will  handle  offset  blankets  in  ad- 
^felusic  Festival  and  the  Police  and  Fire  Clarksdale  Printing  Company,  Clarks-  Calhoun  Press,  Inc.,  Hartford.  Conn.;  dition  to  Goodrich  printers  and  litho- 
““fshow,  is  equipped  with  a  platform  dale.  Miss.;  Greater  Buffalo  Press,  Inc.,  Post-Herald  and  the  Raleigh  Register,  graphers  rollers,  for  which  they  have 
•i  iwhich  can  be  raised  16  feet  above  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Dauglasville  County  Beckley,  W.  Va.;  London  (Ontario)  been  exclusive  sales  agents  since 
li'lcround.  The  elevating  apparatus  is  Sentinel,  Douglasville,  Ga.;  Fayette-  Echo.  1927. 

®^tjperated  hydraulically,  rather  than 
ftt  by  a  hand  crank.  The  platform  ac-  , 

^^cuminodates  three  cameramen.  ' 


^Phsio  Trailers 
ijpeed  (overage 

I  continued  from  pay^Aiy 


The  springs  have  hydraulic  jacks  to 
A  'beep  the  truck  from  rocking  and  dual 
sie  rear  wheels  for  greater  stability. 

8i>-  Three  searchlights  across  the  front 
s  i  rt  the  cab  provide  additional  light 

Ir  night  shots.  A  speaking  tube  en- 
jles  photographers  on  the  platform 
)  communicate  with  the  driver. 

Inside  the  truck,  space  has  been 
rovidtd  for  installation  of  an  emer- 
eney  darkrom.  Connections  for 
ooking  up  a  mobile  Wirephoto 
ansmitter  have  been  built  into  the 
ar.  The  truck,  which  accommodates 
ve  men,  has  storage  space  for 
i.Tieras  and  equipment. 

It  I 


A  new  ludlow 
I  typeface 


A  Christmas  party  at  which  tribute 
AS  paid  to  George  W.  Holloway,  who 
ft  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Express  on 
ifi'.  24  to  join  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
)nily  Journal  as  mechanical  sufrerin- 
i  ndent,  was  held  at  the  Pomfret  Club 
n  Easton,  Pa.,  with  eighteen  of  the 
Idily  Express  executives  present.  J.  L. 
itackhouse.  general  manager  of  the 
Express,  presided  at  the  party.  Fol- 
bwing  a  banquet,  short  talks  were 
bade  by  Messrs.  Stackhouse,  Robert- 
^n.  Merrill,  Rielly,  Horton  Schmidt 
Iho  expressed  regret  for  Holloway’s 
Kparture,  but  wished  him  success 
pith  his  new  duties.  Following  this 


sroffi 


SAMSON 


[The  Matrix  Contrast  Corporation, 


fells  a  forceful  sales  story 


Here  is  a  new  Ludlow  display  typeface  with  power  plus,  competent 
to  deliver  a  man’s-size  message  with  conviction.  .  .  .  Interesting 
and  original  in  design,  and  like  no  other  available  typeface,  it  will 
contribute  a  note  of  individuality  to  any  composition  in  which  it  is 
used.  .  .  .  Now  available  in  Ludlow  matrices  in  24  pt.,  36  pt.,  48  pt., 
60  pt.  and  72  pt.  sizes.  .  .  Specimen  sheets  gladly  sent  upon  request. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co 


COPPER  &  ZINC 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


bet  in  Ludlow  b^m^on  ond  Radiant  Medium 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEE 


Technique  of  Handling  Color  Copy 
Discussed  By  Advertising  Manager 


In  presenting  H.  F.  Brodie's  arti¬ 
cle  on  methods  of  handling  local 
color  advertising  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  has  chosen  a  man  who 
speaks  from  experience.  The  Pon¬ 
tiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press  has  pub¬ 
lished  approximately  450  full  pages 
of  color  advertising  in  the  last  four 
years.  The  Press  follows  the  policy: 
"If  it  isn't  worth  a  page,  it  isn't 
worth  color."  While  Mr.  Brodie 
has  refrained  from  mentioning  the 
Press  in  his  article,  he  offers  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions,  based  on  his  pa¬ 
per's  handling  of  a  huge  volume  of 
run-of-paper  color  copy,  a  great 
part  of  whieh  is  from  retail  adver¬ 
tisers. 


21.6%  Advance  Registered  in 
N.  Y.  in  November 


Printing  sales  in  November  in  New 


of  a  direct  pressure  method  in  mak¬ 
ing  mats.  A  direct  pressure  machine 
overcomee  the  stretch  and  pull  ex¬ 
perienced  with  the  ordinary  rolling-in 
machine  and,  being  pre-heated,  the 
pressure  can  be  applied  to  a  wet  mat. 

^  T  rki  1  r  ni  I  i  %a/i  ••  j  n  j.*  t  ft  can  be  molded  in  position  and  com- 

CasTing  Two  Plates  from  Black  and  White  and  Routing  tor  pieteiy  dried  in  about  13  minutes. 

Color  Called  Almost  Foolproof  Procedure  Shrinkage  is  thus  reduced  to  a  mini- 

r  mum. 

Bw  H  F  BBODIF  rapid  advance  of  color  in  the 

»  *  *  W  C  daily  newspapers  will,  without  doubt, 

Advarfiting  Manager,  Peatfac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press  influence  the  service  mat  companies 

to  give  this  color  problem  serious 
•  commodate  the  overprinting  screens  study.  Several  pages  each  month 

on  the  other.  Care  should  also  be  with  illustrations  of  the  proper  screen 
observed  that  overprinting  screens  for  color  printing,  with  easy  routing 
and  heavy  solids  should  be  kept  away  lines  cmd  register  marks,  would  be  of 
from  that  part  of  the  advertisement  material  assistance  to  newspapers 
at  the  fold,  because  overprinting  will  right  now. 

not  be  sufficiently  dry  on  reaching  The  newspaper  reader  does  not  look 
the  folder  and  this  will  cause  off-set.  at  a  color  ad  with  the  critical  eye  of 
Overprinting  for  Tenet  a  technical  expert.  He  sees  the  ad 

Radios,  furniture  and  rugs  can  be  as  a  whole  and  is  not  conscious  of 
acceptably  reproduced  in  color  by  slight  variations  in  color  values.  To 
simply  leaving  the  illustration  on  both  the  average  person  red  is  red,  al- 
the  black  and  color  plate,  overprint-  though  there  are  many  variations  of 
ing  red  with  black  to  reproduce  ma-  red. 

hogany,  and  orange  with  black  for  Inexact  matching  of  colors  and  fail- 
walnut.  The  color  tone  desired  can  ure  to  achieve  hairline  register  should 
be  easily  regulated  by  increasing  or  not  be  excused,  but  because  all  eyes 
diminishing  the  ink  on  the  color  do  not  see  colors  exactly  alike  and 
plate.  due  to  the  tremendous  speed  of  news- 

Many  color  retail  advertisements  paper  printing,  some  tolerance  should 
gain  considerable  effect  by  having  be  allowed  when  judging  the  final 
headlines  overprinted  on  backgrounds  result, 
of  green,  yellow,  orange,  red,  etc.,  as 

''  well  as  merchandise  set  in  or  over-  |%  ■  f  r  |  || 

printed  on  heavy  colored  backgroimds.  r  lllilinQ  JqIGS  UD 
THERE  ARE,  at  the  present  time,  ap-  For  color  printing  of  this  nature  the 
proximately  515  newspapers  print-  best  result  is  attained  by  composing 
ing  run-of-paper  color  advertise-  the  page  for  black  and  white,  making 
ments.  Of  thk  number  a  great  per-  the  black  and  white  mat,  then  re- 

centage  are  using  one  color  and  black,  moving  all  type  and  merchandise  to  _ ^ 

thus  avoiding  the  technical  and  be  overprinted,  and  replacing  same  York  City  were  the  highest  for  the 

lengthy  procedure  involved  where  with  a  reverse  Benday  tint  for  making  month  since  1935,  according  to  an  an- 

more  than  one  color  is  used.  the  color  mat.  Ordinary  screens  are  nouncement  by  George  A.  Sloan, 

Practically  all  of  the  smaller  dailies  entirely  too  light  for  this  work,  but  Commissioner  of  Commerce  and 
printing  retail  color  advertising  are  the  reverse  tint  will  print  as  a  solid.  Chairman  of  the  Mayor’s  Business  Ad- 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  secur-  yet  it  has  enough  tooth  to  dry  rapidly  visory  Committee.  Sales  for  the 
ing  color  plates  which,  in  most  cases,  for  overprinting.  month,  he  pointed  out,  were  21.6% 

Making  two  mats  for  this  type  of  higher  than  during  November,  1939. 
printing  naturally  makes  the  prob-  For  the  eleven-month  period  Jan- 
lem  of  registration  slightly  more  dif-  uary  to  November  printing  sales  in 
ficult  than  that  experienced  from  New  York  were  9.6%  above  the  cor- 

_  _ _ _  casting  from  the  same  mat.  Dry  mats,  responding  period  in  1938  and  the 

refrigeration*^  and  "gasoline  are  pre-  J»owever,  are  suitable  in  most  cases,  highest  since  1937,  Tentative  figures 
oared  to  fiimuih  tlieir  local  oiitlcb:  “  sufficient  time  is  available  to  make  it  appear  that  December  print- 

S^Ih^cotar  S^or  mLl^ut  fofAe  registration,  it  is  pref-  ing  sales  would  be  at  least  equal  to 

most  part  cooperation  in  this  respect  ^  w^t  mats  to  avoid  this  eleven-month  average, 

is  negligible.  To  surmount  this  dif-  “e  stereoty^s  are  ^he  rise  in  New  York  printing 

ficulty  and  at  the  same  time  produce  ^®y  ®re  left  to  cool  at  room  gales  during  recent  months,  according 

presentable  color  advertisements  for  J®™Perature,  as  water-cooled  PJftes  to  Commissioner  Sloan,  reflects,  in 
the  retail  advertiser,  the  newspapers  ®  tendency  to  vary.  A  slight  p^rt,  the  general  business  upturn.  It 

themselves  of  necessity  have  been  registration  up  to  ten-  tg  gigg  he  pointed  out,  to  the 

forced  literaUy  to  make  their  own  ^  trend  back  to  New  York  of  business 

color  plates.  factorily  adjusted  by  means  of  pack-  formerly  placed  out  of  town.  This 

The  great  percentage  of  papers  pressroom.  movement,  he  stated,  which  the 

printing  advertisements  in  one  color  R*gi$f#ri»g  Simplified  Mayor’s  Business  Advisory  Commit- 

adhere  to  the  simple  method  of  cast-  The  printing  of  four-color  ads  from  tee  is  endeavoring  to  stimulate  in  the 
ing  two  plates  from  the  black  and  casts  made  from  the  original  black  current  “Print  It  in  New  York  Cam- 
white  mat  and  routing  for  color.  This  and  white  mat  is  practical  and  is  used  paign”  is  indicative  of  the  favorable 
procedure  makes  registration  prac-  quite  extensively,  providing  that  the  cost  situation  now  existing  in  the  city’s 
tically  foolproof  and  the  results  at-  screens  used  in  the  black  and  white  printing  indi^try.  Included  among 
tained  are,  in  most  cases,  entirely  sat-  illustrations  are  suitable  for  color  the  printing  jobs  that  have  recently 

isfactory.  Printing  color  in  this  man-  overprinting.  The  same  procedure  is  returned  to  New  York,  he  said,  are 

ner,  however,  has  its  pitfalls  and  a  followed  as  in  printing  one  color  ex-  s  number  of  publications  with  na- 
certain  knowledge  of  screens  and  color  cept  that  an  extra  plate  is  cast  for  tional  circulation, 
combinations  is  essential  for  perfect  each  of  the  three  colors  and  routed  Further  indication  of  the  New  York 
results.  accordingly.  Registration  is  greatly  industry’s  ability  to  meet  out-of-town 

In  printing  color  with  ordinary  eer-  simplified  by  casting  from  the  original  price  competition.  Commissioner  Sloan 

vice  mats  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  black  and  white  mat  and  many  strik-  stated,  is  the  fact  that  printers  in  this 

that  where  overprinting  occurs  on  the  ing  four-color  advertisements  Cem  be  city  on  a  competitive  basis  received  a 
same  page  with  a  solid  color,  the  ink  thus  produced.  large  proportion  of  the  overflow  or- 

required  properly  to  print  the  solid  To  facilitate  work  in  the  stereotype  ders  recently  placed  by  the  Govern- 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  entirely  too  department,  a  proof  is  pulled  of  the  ment  Printing  Office  in  Washington 
heavy  for  the  overprinting  screen,  black  and  white  ad  over  which  is  at-  with  private  firms  because  the  Gov- 
resulting  in  considerable  offset.  It  is  tached  a  tissue  overlay.  For  a  one-  ernment’s  own  capacity  was  corn- 
obvious,  therefore,  in  preparing  retail  color  advertisement  the  color  is  pletely  taken  up  by  the  burden  put  on 
layouts  for  color  that  no  solid  and  marked  on  the  overlay  as  a  routing  it  by  the  national  defense  program, 
overprinting  screen  should  appear  one  guide;  on  a  four-color  advertisement  The  figures  on  printing  sales,  the 
above  the  other.  each  color  is  indicated  with  colored  Commissioner  said,  were  compiled 

A  press  equipped  with  standard  crayons  on  the  overlay  for  guidance  for  him  by  the  New  York  Employing 
color  fountains  can  be  adjusted  so  of  the  stereotyper.  Printers  Association,  which  represents 

that  a  strong  color  may  be  carried  The  ideal  equipment  for  producing  80%  of  the  commercial  printing  in- 
on  one  side  of  the  page  and  the  flow  the  most  accurate  color  plates  for  dustry  of  the  city  in  volume  of  busi- 
of  ink  cut  down  and  regulated  to  ac-  newspaper  work  is,  of  course,  the  use  ness  handled. 


New  Ink  Used 
In  This  Section 


are  so  costly  as  to  be  prohibitive  for 
the  local  advertiser. 

Hew  fe  Selva  Cesf 
Several  manufactiu«rs  and  distrib¬ 
utors  in  the  promotion  of  house  frocks. 


This  Equipment  Review  Sectiom  gj 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  printed  wit^ 
ink  using  synthetic  Aruba  Bituminwiil 
Plastic  as  the  base. 

The  product,  which  was  describee 
in  the  Dec.  14  Equipment  Revib 
Section,  is  being  handled  by  the  Wil. 
Carbon  Company,  New  York.  ^ 
Concerning  the  ink  P.  J.  Wilsoi 
president  of  the  firm  says: 

“The  era  of  modem  plastics  has 
just  begun.  New  uses  for  old  resiti 
and  new  resins  are  developed  to  me? 
unique  present  -  day  requirement 
Such  a  new  resin  is  synthetic  arbu 
bitumen  created  to  meet  the  denuu 
of  industry  for  a  uniform  materii 
different  in  major  characteristics  fron 
mined,  natural  materials.  Being  j 
synthetic  product,  it  is  regularly  uni¬ 
form,  free  from  all  foreign  bodies,  anc 
controlled  as  to  regular  melting  rangt 
Ink  Coilaci  Smudge-proof 
“The  printing  trade  has  long  desire 
a  synthetic  plastic  having  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  aruba  bitumen.  Never  hac 
there  been  available  to  ink  manufac¬ 
turers  a  material  with  a  melting  poic; 
as  high  as  400°  F.  Inks  made  witlV 
synthetic  aruba  have  proven  to  b(|. 
smudge-proof.  ' 

“Aruba  bitumen  is  not  a  substitute* 
Consequently  new  techniques  aEC| 
formulas  must  be  developed  for  hs 
use.  At  present,  in  the  manufactw- 
ing  of  new^rint,  letter-press,  aiic! 
rotogravure  inks,  there  are  two  (fc|| 
tinct  techniques  being  used.  , 

“1.  The  technique  utilizing  tbj 
crushing  action  of  a  ball  mill  in  coc- 
junction  with  the  use  of  solvents,  aic 
“2.  The  use  of  a  high  heat  range 
550°  F.,  to  dissolve  the  synthebt 
aruba. 

“The  first  and  more  widely  ure.l 
technique  is  the  one  utilizing  the  bal 
mill  and  solvents  process.  The  uni¬ 
form,  clean  aruba  bitumen  is  placet 
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in  the  ball  mill  along  with  a  fin:' 
quantity  of  solvents.  The  amount  oi| 
solvent  used  depends  entirely  on  th' 
solvent  strength.  The  mixture  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  mill  for  i) 
period  of  15  hours.  At  the  expiratke 
of  time,  the  lacquer  is  removed  antij 
is  now  ready  for  the  addition  <‘ 
toners  and  blacks  for  newsprint  as 
letter-press  inks.  Due  to  the  deep, 
rich  natural  brown  of  this  syntheti:| 
plastic,  very  little  additional  coloriKl 
material  is  necessary  for  rotograwr' 
work.  I 

Heated  Oil  Added  J 
“In  the  second  technique,  to  keep  tbf 
plastic  in  a  heavy  viscous  state,  the  af-j 
plication  of  a  mineral  base,  paraffin,::! 
ink  oil  is  necessary  while  the  plastk: 
at  the  high  heat.  This  oil  is  pre-heats! 
to  150°  F.  and  slowly  poured  in  wfe' 
the  hotter  liquid  aruba.  The  props'; 
tions  of  arbua  base  material  and  c.! 
vary  with  the  degree  of  body  desirs 
The  use  of  a  rapid!  drying  toner  is  n« 
essary  to  accelerate  the  setting  tiinec 
the  lacquer.  The  base  material  is  cos 
patible  with  all  the  blacks  common 
used  in  ink  manufacturing. 

“In  the  use  of  solvents  the  cho!?! 
is  left  entirely  with  the  fabricated 
Scientific  research  has  revealed  tbj 
the  members  of  the  petroleum  der-i 
vative  group,  the  benzol,  and  napth:  I 
groups  such  as  toluol,  xylol,  and  t-  ' 
like,  both  straight  and  in  combine 
tion  with  the  less  volaltile  non-ar ' 
matics  have  proven  extremely  sat 
factory.  In  solution,  arbua  bituins 
is  entirely  free  of  solids.  Several  te* 
runs  have  been  closely  examine 
over  a  period  of  months  and  no 
are  discernible." 
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Johnstown  Dailies  Complete  Addition 
To  PtanI— New  Press  is  tnstalted 

Five-Unif  Goss  Machine  Costing  $t  25,000  Now  in 
Operation — Many  Departments  Enlarged 


headlining  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments  recently  completed  by  the 
Tribune  Publishing  Company,  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  is  a  $125,000,  80-page,  five- 
unit  Goss  press,  geared  at  a  cruising 
range  of  42,000  forty-page  papers  per 
hour.  It  replaces  a  64-page  Goss 
Octuple  press  erected  in  1920. 

The  new  press — housed  in  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Tribune  Building  which 
has  more  than  doubled  its  former 
15^00  square  feet  of  floor  space — is 
perched  high  on  a  300-ton  steel-rein- 
forced  concrete  foundation,  the  engi¬ 
neers’  guarantee  against  damage  from 
any  possible  recurrence  of  the  1936 
flood  which  caused  a  loss  estimated  at 
well  over  $50,000  to  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

72-fage  Special  Edition 

In  operation  since  Nov.  30,  when  a 
72-page  special  edition  was  printed 
to  mark  completion  of  the  improve¬ 
ments,  the  press  is  powered  by  a  200- 
horsepower  Westin^ouse  motor,  and  a 
20-horsepower  starting  motor,  weigh¬ 
ing  10  tons. 

Eighteen  control  stations,  utilizing 
the  Cline  System,  make  handling  of 
the  212-ton  press  a  fingertip  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  press  crews,  working 
under  the  unified  direction  of  Super¬ 
intendent  George  Bird,  and  divided 
equally  into  a.m.  and  p.m.  shifts. 

Two  4,000-volt  alternating  current 
lines  provide  power  for  the  building, 
which  has  been  rewired  through  the 
use  of  three  100-kilovolt  transformers. 
An  automatic  General  Electric  switch¬ 
ing  gear  stands  guard  in  a  scien¬ 
tifically-ventilated  power  room  against 
current  failure. 

The  press  switchboard  itself,  11  by 
9  by  6  feet,  contains  800  electrical 
connections,  with  banks  of  automatic 
contractors  which  regulate  the  press 
speed  from  “inching”  to  a  "full  throt¬ 
tle”  at  the  flick  of  a  finger. 

Two  one-ton  steel  tanks,  of  1,375- 
gallon  capacity  each,  store  sufficient 
ink  to  print  the  average  Tribune  and 
Democrat  for  two  months.  Air  pres¬ 
sure  insures  an  even  flow  from  the  j 
vats,  located  beneath  the  press’  in-  i 


blocks  line  the  floor.  Lighting  is  by 
fluorescent  lamps. 

Space  occupied  by  the  replaced 
press,  plus  former  storage  room  and 
additional  cubic  footage  provided  by 
an  exceptionally  deep  basement,  has 
been  converted  into  a  warehouse  for 
newsprint,  20  carloads  of  which  may 
be  stocked  as  a  guarantee  against  an 
interruption  in  the  flow  of  paper. 

Deporfmants  Enlarged 

Additional  space  made  available  by 
the  new  building  accommodates  an 
enlarged  advertising  department;  stu¬ 
dios,  control  room  and  offices  for 
Radio  Station  WJAC;  quarters  for  the 
Conemaugh  Engraving  Company,  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  Tribune  and  the 
Democrat;  a  more  modern  dark-room 
and  photographic  studios  for  the 
newspapers;  a  machinists’  room  and 
locker  and  shower  room  for  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments;  a  well-lighted 
mailing  room,  linked  to  the  presroom 
by  a  new  80-foot  Cutler-Hammer 
conveyor;  modern  library  and  con¬ 
ference  rooms;  and  rest  rooms. 

Johnstown  publisher,  Walter  W. 
Krebs,  heads  two  newspapers  —  the 
Johnstown  Tribune,  evening,  and  the 
Johnstown  Democrat,  morning,  with 
a  combined  ABC  circulation  of  53,000 
daily. 

The  new  equipment  in  the  press¬ 
room  includes  the  5-unit  Goss  Anti- 
Friction  Press  with  Cline  Westing- 
house  control  and  motor,  Cutler- 
Hammer  conveyor;  one  10,000-pound 
Kemp  metal  pot  equipped  with  im¬ 
mersion  burners;  one  double  page 
matching  machine,  and  one  Stahi  Jr. 
Former  with  automatic  shrinkage. 


New  Format 


On  Dec.  30  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record  changed  its  head  dress  and 
adopted  a  flush  left  style  for  main 
decks  with  second  decks  indented. 
The  new  faces  used  are  Intertype 
Cairo  for  the  front,  sports  and  edi¬ 
torial  pages  and  Vogue  for  the 
woman’s  page. 


Printing  File 
Open  to  Public 


N.  Y.  Employing  Printers  Open 
Consulting  Service  to 
Aid  the  Industry 

Executives  in  New  York  City  will 
for  the  first  time  have  access  to  a  com¬ 
plete  printing  consulting  service,  it 
has  been  announced  by  the  New  York 
Employing  Printers  Association,  which 
is  making  available  to  buyers  of  print¬ 
ing  its  comprehensive  file  of  printing 
items  used  by  American  business  con¬ 
cerns.  This  service  has  so  far  been 
available  only  to  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  but  it  has  been  decided,  as 
a  part  of  the  current  “Print  It  in  New 
York”  campaign  of  the  industry,  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  buyers  of  printing  as  well. 

The  Association’s  printing  file  has 
been  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  is  probably  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  collection  of  commercial 
printing  items  available  anywhere. 
More  than  15,000  outstanding  speci¬ 
mens  are  carefully  catalogued  under 
approximately  250  major  and  sub¬ 
classifications  and  new  pieces  are  be¬ 
ing  added  every  day.  ’The  items  are 
classified  by  industries,  by  format  and 
by  the  particular  purpose  for  which  a 
piece  is  intended. 

Complain  Campaigns  Avallabla 
For  example,  a  sales  or  advertising 
executive  interested  in  studying  pro¬ 
motional  material  used  in  his  or  allied 
industries  will  find  specially  selected 
items  classified  under  more  than  a 
hundred  industries.  Included  in  this 
file  are  hundreds  of  complete  sales 
presentations  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  If  he  wishes  to  get  some  ideas 
for  unusual  formats,  he  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  special  file  containing  a 
large  collection  of  almost  every  type 
of  printing  item,  from  financial  state¬ 
ments  and  Christmas  suggestions  to 
office  forms  and  business  cards.  He 
will  find  specimens  printed  on  cork, 
wood  and  linen,  and  pieces  executed 
by  dozens  of  different  printing  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Another  file  contains  noteworthy 
examples  of  printed  pieces  that  have 
helped  to  accomplish  a  particular  mer¬ 
chandising  or  public  relations  job.  In 
this  section  are  found  specimens  of 


printed  items  used  in  connection  with 
relations  with  the  sales  force,  with 
dealers,  retailers,  consumers,  and  of¬ 
fice  and  factory  personnel.  Special 
emphasis  in  this  file  is  laid  on  ma¬ 
terial  of  an  educational  character  and 
printed  pieces  which  have  helped  to 
build  good  will. 

The  printing  consulting  service  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Association  includes 
a  large  reference  library  of  books,  pe¬ 
riodicals  and  government  reports  cov¬ 
ering  practically  all  phases  of  printing, 
advertising,  merchandising,  business 
research,  and  allied  subjects.  The  ser¬ 
vice  will  also  provide  advice  to  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  sources  for  obtaining  art 
work  and  commercial  photography, 
copywriting,  and  other  specialized  ser¬ 
vices.  A  special  section  is  devoted  to 
information  on  how  to  compile  mailing 
lists  and  ideas  on  the  successful  use 
of  lists. 

The  new  service  will  be  available 
without  charge  to  New  York  execu¬ 
tives.  Courtesy  cards  entitling  Ae 
holders  to  the  privileges  of  the  service 
may  be  obtained  from  member  firms 
of  the  Association,  representing  80  per 
cent  of  the  commercial  printing  indus¬ 
try  in  New  York,  or  by  application 
directly  to  the  Association. 

Type  Chart  for  Ads 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  Man's 
Tables  Aid  Advertisers 

Thirteen  pages  of  tables  translating 
typewriter  type  into  printer  s  tyP® 
included  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ‘  How 
Much  Will  It  Make?”,  compiled  pri¬ 
marily  for  advertisers  by  Chester  E. 
Davis,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  composi¬ 
tor.  The  type  chart  is  one  of  the 
series  of  “short  cuts”  issued  by  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Department. 

According  to  H.  D.  Rindsberg,  En¬ 
quirer  mechanical  superintendent,  the 
chart  translates  typewriter  size  into 
regular  type  sizes  so  that  an  adver¬ 
tiser  can  readily  tell  how  much  space 
is  available  for  setting  a  certain  size 
of  type.  . 

The  chart  is  in  book  form  and  is 
self-explanatory,  Mr.  Rindsberg  states. 
It  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mr. 
Davis,  care  of  the  Enquirer.  It  is 
described  as  “a  simple,  easy  method 
of  finding  what  size  of  type  will  fill  a 
given  width  and  depth  from  type¬ 
writer  copy  by  the  total  picas  type¬ 
writer  copy  makes.” 
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intervene.  After  the  final  piece  of 
developing  and  printing  equipment  is 
in  place,  the  imaginary  “wall-cpace" 
gives  way  to  washing  sinks,  drying 
tables,  and  finishing  desks,  to  complete 
the  oval.  That  makes  possible  the 
continuous  flow  of  picture  copy,  al¬ 
though  each  fimction  is  distinct. 

Although  Harry  Batz  of  Hartford 
has  been  added  to  the  staff  as  an  in¬ 
vent  light-leaks  when  a  photographer  side  man,  the  Courant  photographers 
is  working.  The  electrical  equipment  usually  do  their  own  finishing  work, 
includes  an  ordinary  mazda  work  save  where  the  press  of  assignments 
light,  a  red  safelight,  and  a  warning  interferes. 

light  outside  the  door,  which  goes  on  John  Sudarsky,  business  manager  of 
whenever  the  work-light  is  off,  and  Courant,  estimated  this  week  that 
serves  to  warn  visitors  that  the  dark-  tjjg  new  department  has  cost  more 
room  is  in  use.  A  master  switch  con-  than  $8,000.  The  photo  staff  formerly 
trols  all  the  outlets.  Underneath  the  occupied  two  tiny  rooms  on  the  second 
sinks  are  specious  compartments  for  floor,  where  there  was  little  or  no 
the  storing  of  accessories.  room  for  expansion  and  the  inclusion 

Temperature  control  in  the  dark-  Qf  equipment, 
rooms  helps  to  keep  the  developing  The  displaced  circulation  depart- 
^  i  been  moved  to  modem  of- 

the  main  finishing  room,  are  combi- 

ant’s  work-rooms.  They  are  linoleum 


Staff-Designed  Photo  Department 
Insures  Steady  Flow  of  Work 


Second  Typography  Competition 
Scheduled  for  February 
Convention 

The  second  annual  Inland  Daily 


Meyer,  Inland  secretary  -  treasurer 
The  contest  will  be  held  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northwestern  University 
and  Northwestern  chapter  of  Signu 
Delta  Chi. 

Four  entry  classifications  have  beet 
provided,  with  20  winners  to  be 
chosen.  Papers  are  to  be  entered  in 
the  following  classifications:  Class  A- 
Inland  dailies  up  to  5,000  circulation; 
Class  B — From  5,000  to  10,000;  Class  C 
— From  10,000  to  25,000;  Class  D- 
Over  25,000. 

Each  entrant  is  to  submit  thret 
copies,  one  each  of  the  issua 
of  Oct.  30,  Nov.  14  and  Nov.  29, 
1940. 

All  entries  must  be  ready  for  the 
judges  on  Feb.  3,  1941. 

Judges  of  the  contest  will  be  Doug¬ 
las  C.  McMurtrie,  director  of  typogra¬ 
phy,  Ludlow  Typograph  Company; 
E.  Willis  Jones,  vice-president  of 
Kling  &  Associates,  advertising  lay¬ 
out  typographers;  and  Charles  L 
Allen,  assistant  dean  of  Medill  School 
of  Journalism. 

Four  rotating  plaques  and  20  award 
certificates  will  be  given  by  the  North¬ 
western  SDX  chapter. 


Photoqraphars  Bob  Picks  and  Philip  J.  Acquaviva  at  work  in  the  main  room  of  the  new 
department.  The  latter  it  sittinq  at  the  retouching  desk  at  the  rear  of  the  room. 


of  our  work.”  to  quote  one  members  solutions  at  the  correct  temperature.  be  foresook  high  school  and  became  a 

of  the  staff.  The  two  enlarging  and  printing  printer’s  devil  in  a  local  newspaper 

Like  "Assembly  Llee"  rooms,  separated  from  the  main  room  job  printmg  shop.  Five  years 

Phil  Aquaviva,  Bob  Ficks,  and  Ed  by  another  sliding  door,  are  about  12-  ambitious 

Berendt,  who  resigned  from  the  staff  by  «  b  s  se  e  ^ 

Ice'L^t'akeTbtVTter^t^^^^  cabinets.  ’The  Courant  Is  using  a  new  “^bool  of  Illustration”  founded  by 
place  was  taken  by  Walter  Jessel,  CO-  g  j  g  enlarger  with  an  ^he  late  Frank  Holme  in  the  old 

operated  with  a  firm  of  Hartford  archi-  oxiu  eniarger  wiin  aii  Athenaeum  huilHinv  <^0  Faot  v=r. 

Ebb,.  .  F,M,  in  dnnwin*  np  U.,  pn.e,.n« 

The  thrM  roon,,  which  comprb*  the  ht/’K  hlffancy  7Z- 

new  department  are  laid  out  with  the  rebuilt  8x10  ^v^d  enlarger,  whiM  .  week _ to  the  Saturdav  edi- 

most  modem  equipment,  so  that  Ae  tions  of  the  Chicago  Daily  NeZ.  As 

incoming  photographer  can  develop  his  11x14  Fa  K.o  printer  is  also  part  ot  tne  ^  teacher  of  lettering  in  his  school, 
film,  enlarge  the  prints  to  the  required  equipment.  secured  Frederic  W.  Goudy, 

8x10  size,  dry  and  ferrotype  the  prints  Another  feature  of  the  department  g  former  bookkeeper,  who  today  is 
In  one  operation  on  a  Simplex  flat-top  is  the  unusual  treatment  of  the  lib-  the  designer  of  more  than  100  type- 
dryer,  finish  them  as  necessary,  and  eral  window  space.  There  are  three  faces  and  the  dean  of  American  typog- 
deliver  them  to  the  picture  ^itor  windows  in  the  combined  office-studio,  raphers. 

without  getting  into  anyone  else’s  way  three  in  the  finishing  room,  and  two  Mr.  Cooper  designed  Cooper  black 
during  the  process.  Dave  Case,  sUiff  ir>  one  of  the  enlarging  rooms.  ^  All  and  italic.  Cooper  old  style  and  italic, 
artist,  occupies  the  retouching  desk  at  are  equipped  with  Venetian  blinds.  Cooper  full  face,  and  Cooper  high- 
the  end  of  the  “assembly  line.”  and  in  the  enlarging  room,  specially  lite. 

In  addition  to  the  staff  photograph-  constructed  built-in  dark  curtains  Mr.  Cooper  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
ers,  the  architects  and  the  Courant’s  have  been  fitted  in.  to  make  the  room  Mary  Lou.  The  funeral  was  con- 
own  superintendent  of  operations,  the  Hght-tight,  without  shutting  off  all  ducted  at  2:30  o’clock  Dec.  19  in  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Associated  Press  sources  of  daylight  and  sunshine  when  Rosehill  Cemetery  Chapel,  Chicago, 
in' New  York,  Henry  M.  Biele,  helped  possible.  Burial  was  in  Rosehill. 

out  in  planning  the  department.  The  In  the  studio  and  office,  the  win- 
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Pennsylvania  Daily  Now  Housed 


slopped  through  the  building,  making 
its  use  impossible  until  all  wall  units 
were  built  up,  the  plaster  dry,  and  the 


print  and  a  decrease  in  breaks  and 
tears. 

In  the  shop,  dear-span  girders  are 
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surfaces  painted.”  used  to  eliminate  all  pillars.  This 

Not  only  that,  he  added,  but  the  allows  shop-length  vision  and  saves 
new  units  solved  problems  of  sub-  valuable  space.  Because  the 

dividing  the  budding  with  sound-  entire  floor  is  unduttered,  machmes 
stopping,  incombustible,  durable  parti-  were  put  into  place  with  space-saving 
tions,  and  their  use  has  prepared  for  economy.  In  addition,  workers  are 
the  inevitable  changes  which  growth  ®®*e  to  perform  theu:  tasks  wim  plenty 
brings  on.  e*  elbow  room  and  to  pass  unhmdered 

_  1  r  .  r  .^1  lx-  from  one  machine  to  another. 

One  unusual  feature  of  the  plant  is  ^  ^ 

the  entire  absence  of  wmdows,  except 

at  the  front  That  meant  that  some  ,  ■  c 

acceptable  artificial  lighting  had  to  be  .  Arclutecturally,  it  fits  neatly 

installed.  After  much  consultation,  college  town.  R  is  of  early 

fluorescent  lighting  was  selected  and  American  design  with  a  front  of  brick 
was  supplied  by  Westinghouse.  These  white  wood  colonial  trim.  Hup 
lamps  require  auxiliary  equipment  in  wmdows,  spanning  almost  the 

the  form  of  transformers  and  starters,  curved  and  multi- 

but  plant  officials  decided  on  them.  chimney  and  a  long, 

.  ,  slopmg  slate  roof  add  to  the  early 

The  new  plant  uses  several  types  of  American  touch.  The  shop  portion  is 
this  new  Westinghouse  hghtmg  and  is  concrete  block  covered  with  cream- 
consideied  an  outstanding  example  of  cement. 

the  varied  application  of  fluorescent,  ground-spading  to  opening, 

which  IS  used  throughout-from  Ae  the  building  was  erected  in  the  record 
business  office  back  to  the  circulation  built  by  John 

H.  Henszey,  State  College,  general 
There  is  no  basement  in  the  Centre  contractor. 

Daily  plant  except  in  the  rear  where  Officers  of  the  Nittany  Printing  Co.- 
the  heating  plant  is  installed.  The  Centre  Daily  Times  are  Claude  G. 
heating  plant,  installed  by  Lennox  Aikens,  president;  James  P.  Aikens, 
Air-Conditioning  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  vice-president;  and  R.  J.  Kennard, 
is  forced  warm  air  with  humidity  con-  secretary-treasurer.  W.  K.  Ulerich  is 
trol  and  is  stoker  fired.  The  air  is  editor  and  associate  nublisher  of  the 


view  of  new  building  of  Niffany  Printing  Co.  and  Centre  Daily  Times 
Fifth  from  left  is  Paul  Rider,  foreman  of 
o.'s  shop;  eighth  from  left,  H.  Melvin  Himes, 
man  right  of  the  doorway  is  ‘  ‘ 


iployei  of  each. 


manager  of  the  printing 
Hugh  Ralston,  shop  foreman  for  the  Centre 
Daily  Timas;  seventh  from  the  doorway  is  W.  K.  Ulerich,  its  editor  and  associate  pub¬ 


lisher. 

homey  doorway  of  early  American  manufactured  by  E.  F.  Hauserman  Co., 
design  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  about  Cleveland.  Masterwall  engineers  made 
the  up-to-date  structure.  the  decision  to  separate  the  plant  space 

Publishes  Two  Papers  with  a  partition  that  would  keep  out 

In  the  well-lighted,  carefully  laid  presses, 

out  interior,  they  saw  and  had  ex-  In  three  days’  time,  the  partitions 
plained  by  guides  the  new  equipment  were  erected,  and  both  mechanical  and 
of  the  plant  that  publishes  two  daily  office  departments  were  permitted  to 
newspapers;  the  Centre  Doily  Times,  move  into  the  building  and  to  work 
afternoon  newspaper,  and  the  Daily  without  interference.  Workmen  fast- 
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close  slot-hole  multiple  perforating  at 
high  speed.  Visitors  to  the  new  build¬ 
ing  were  amazed  at  the  112  different 
folds  executed  by  the  machine,  which 
can  do  jobs  up  to  64  pages. 

Besides  these  machines,  little  in  the 
way  of  new  mechanical  equipment 
was  purchased  because  the  Centre 
Daily-Nittany  Printing  Co.’s  old  plant 
was  one  of  the  state’s  best  equipped. 

The  new  plant  is  an  attractive  struc¬ 
ture  of  one  story,  is  50  feet  wide,  177 
feet  deep,  has  8,850  feet  of  floor  space. 
It  houses  the  Centre  Daily  Times  on 
the  right  and  the  Nittany  Printing  Co. 
on  the  left.  Offices  of  each  face  the 
front  and  are  enclosed  in  movable 
partitions.  Beyond  the  offices  are  the 
mechanical  departments  of  each. 

In  each  shop,  equipment  is  arranged 
ao  as  to  enable  the  uninterrupted  flow 
of  work.  From  his  desk  at  the  front 
the  superintendent  of  each  shop  can 
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Publishers  can 
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ture  supplements 
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and  wire  photos ...  on  ATF  Weben- 
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New  Device  Simplifies  Plate  Making  "AHve"  TdQS  Work 


are  not  used  to  relay  the  program 
the  master  control  desk. 


The  studio  will  be  patterned  alon^ 
the  style  of  the  NBC  studios  in  HoUj. 
wod,  and  it  will  be  able  to  seat  3| 
persons  on  the  main  floor  alone. 

There  will  be  reception  rooms,  | 
glass  enclosed  balcony,  a  projectia 
booth  equipped  to  show  films  and  th 
entire  stage  will  be  35  by  35  feet,  if 
the  rear  of  the  stage  and  out  of  sigl 
there  will  be  installed  a  pipe  orgi 
insuring  the  audience  perfect  toql 
reproduction.  Offices  of  the  WTH 
news  editors,  announcers,  and  tdj 
types  for  news  broadcasts  will  k 
situated  alongside  the  stage.  Cmi 
nected  by  a  corridor  these  will  li]| 
with  the  continuity  writers  ofiBe^ 
sales  and  general  offices  toward  tb 
front.  A  workshop  for  the  Joumi 
radio  engineers,  offices  for  the  chk 
technician  and  his  assistants,  and  i 
storeroom  for  spare  equipment  wil 
also  be  enclosed. 

Giant  cables  will  carry  the  elevi- 
sion  broadcasts  from  the  camera 
through  a  control  room  and  up  to  tb 
500  foot  single  mast  antenna  on  tb 
roof  of  the  Journal’s  Radio  City. 


The  Post  Publishing  Company  di 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  recently  bou^ 
two  new  Universal  Streamlined  Inta- 
types,  one  Model  G4-4sm  and  one  G4. 
2sm.  A  number  of  fonts  of  Cain 
Vogue  and  Regal  No.  1  in  varying' 
sizes  were  also  ordered.  J.  Harolt' 
Swanson  is  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  this  daily  newspaper  and  J.E 
Nelson  is  the  business  manager.  Men 
Wescott  is  the  foreman.  The  Sonic 
Monica  (Cal.)  Evening  Outlook  re¬ 
cently  ordered  a  new  Universi 
Streamlined  Model  G4-4sm  Intertype 
equipped  with  automatic  quadte 
Mohr-Intertype  saw,  six-pocket  mold 
disk  and  power  shift  magazines.  Tb 
Sentinel  I^blishing  Company  of  Shen¬ 
andoah,  Iowa,  has  ordered  a  new  Uni¬ 
versal  Intertype  Model  G4-4sm.  lb 
Sentinel  is  published  by  Willard  D 
Archie  and  Ralph  C.  Powers  is  tb 
mechanical  superintendent.  Leo  Drab 
is  the  foreman  and  Everett  MacFar- 
land  is  the  machinist. 


Milwaukee  Journal  to  Build  "Radio  City 


Compositors  presenting  a  traveling 
bag  to  William  Seltzer,  who  recently 
retired  as  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
after  26  years  of  service.  He  had 
been  with  the  paper  since  its  foimding. 
Mr.  Seltzer  had  served  in  similar  ca¬ 
pacities  on  the  Washington  Herald  and 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  News.  He  has 
worked  in  newspaper  composing 
rooms  for  over  64  years.  J.  M.  Beck, 
his  assistant  for  16  years,  succeeds  him 
at  the  News.  The  bag  was  presented 
by  William  Caliban,  chapel  chairman- 


E.  Grant  Honored 


Herman  L.  Fuemiss,  printer  on  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  for  46 
years,  was  elected  recently  as  president 
of  the  Quarter  Century  Club,  com¬ 
posed  of  veteran  employes  of  the 
Wolfe  industries,  which  publish  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  Columbus  Star  Milwaukee  Journal,  which  is  the 

and  Ohio  State  Journal.  He  succeeds 
C.  K  Johnson  of  the  Dispatch.  E.  C. 

Petty  of  the  Dispatch  was  renamed 
secretary-treasurer.  The  club’s  roster 
numbers  144,  nine  of  whom  are  women. 

Added  during  the  last  year  were  Merle 
Berkhemer,  James  S.  Rowe  and  Karl 
Hingst,  all  of  the  Dispatch. 

Forster  Reelected 

John  C.  Forster  of  Buffalo  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Empire  State 
Typographical  Conference  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  John  L.  Del 
Nagro,  also  of  Buffalo,  was  elected  a 
vice-president.  Both  are  employed  by 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

elected  at  the  meeting  are:  _ 

presidents,  Everett  C.  Krager  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Frank  Jackson  of  Troy,  WU- 
liam  T.  Reinhart  of  Fulton  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Cook  Jr.  of  Auburn. 


Architect's  Drawing  of  New  Milwaukee  "Radio  City"  years  of  service  as  secretary-treasure 

;  tion  and  three  for  radio  station  McCall,  Jr.,  president  of  d< 

only  broadcaster  in  the  U.  S.  out-  WTMJ.  There  will  also  be  executive  ymion,  was  toastmaster  and  speakw 
side  of  the  networks  and  set  manu-  and  program  departments,  rooms  for  included  J.  N.  Heiskell,  editor  of  tw 
facturers  to  have  licenses  for  all  three  musicians,  announcers,  a  music  library.  Gazette;  C.  P.  Newton,  Pulaski  CouBty 
major  radio  fields— regular  broad-  master  control  desk,  short  wave  relay  judge-elect,  Griffin  Smith,  chief  justio 
casting,  fr^uency  modulation  band,  equipment  and  several  storerooms  and  of  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court,  ant 
and  television — is  planning  a  $500,000  wor^hops.  The  building  will  have  Chancellor  Frank  H.  Dodge, 
investment  in  radio  including  a  its  narrow  end  facing  the  street  and 
"Radio  City,”  to  house  new  studios  will  be  114  feet  wide  at  that  point 
for  the  three  services.  and  170  feet  wide  at  the  rear.  Its 

Purchase  has  already  been  made  depth  will  be  282  feet  and  height  will 
for  30  acres  in  and  around  Milwaukee.  ^  from  one  to  three  stories. 

An  F.M.  transmitter  will  be  situated  A  heating  plant  will  be  installed  in 
on  10  acres  northwest  of  Milwaukee  fl^e  basement  and  the  second  floor 
and  the  new  studio  building  will  be 
on  a  five-acre  plot.  The  site  has  not 
as  yet  been  announced. 

Three-Story  Sound  Stage 

Others  Constructed  in  the  form  of  a  T — 

Vice  this  modern  structure  will 
seven  studios. 


School  Raises  $750,000 


Program  of  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Printing  and  other  course 
at  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Athenaeus 
and  Mechanics  Institute  will  be  ex- 
section  will  contain  air  conditioning  panded  and  strengthened  as  the  re 

"  ‘  ‘  an  endowment  campaigi 


units  and  rooms  for  the  Journal’s  suit 
short  wave  relay  equipment.  These  whi( 
rooms  will  be  connected  by  wire  with  000 

the  master  control  desk.  Clark,  Rochester  industrialist, 

A -short  wave  relay  station  will  be  offered  to  contribute  two-third 
contain  used  to  link  WTMJ  broadcasts  from  do’lar  for  every  dollar  pledged 
a  giant  three-story  the  Journal’s  mobile  radio  station  on  public  before  Dec.  31,  1940,  has 
sound  stage  for  television,  an  audi- 


. -  program  such  as  golf  tournaments  approximately  $300,000.  Clark  of- 

ence  studio,  and  six  other  studios  of  and  coverage  of  civic  events  through-  *  "  *  ’*  ^ 

various  sizes  three  for  the  F.M.  sta-  out  the  city  where  telephone  wires  raised  from  other  sources. 


fered  up  to  $400,000  if  $600,000 
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Tractor  and  Trailer  used  by  the  Philadelphia  Record  to  haul  the  American  Weekly 
from  Baltimore  to  the  newspaper's  plant  at  Philadelphia. 
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Buys  Trader,  Trailer 

Philadelphia  Record  Hauls 

Sections  from  Baltimore 

Two  unusual  units  were  added  to 
the  equipment  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record  recently  when  the  news¬ 
paper  purchased  a  Brockway  Tractor 
and  a  Freuhauf  Trailer  to  be  used  in 
the  hauling  of  the  American  Weekly 
from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Record  added  the  American 
Weekly  to  its  Sunday  edition  Jan.  5 
and  the  tractor  and  trailer  have  been 
in  operation  since  Dec.  24.  According 
I  to  the  Record’s  contract  with  the 
American  Weekly,  the  Record  is  re¬ 


quired  to  haul  the  supplement  from 
the  publication  office  at  Baltimore  to 
the  newspaper’s  plant. 

This  problem  was  solved  by  the  Rec¬ 
ord’s  circulation  department  through 
the  purchase  of  the  two  new  units. 
I.  M.  Orner,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Record,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  tractor  and  trailer  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  used  to  make  large  de¬ 
liveries  of  the  Sunday  Record  in  the 
Philadelphia  area. 

He  said  the  units  are  operated  by 
three  men.  Six  to  seven  trips  a  week 
are  made  to  Baltimore.  The  stainless 
steel  trailer  is  31  feet,  7  inches  long, 
the  maximum  allowed  by  law  and  has 
a  capacity  of  1000  bundles  of  100 
papers  each. 


Caps  VS.  Lower 
Case  in  Headlines 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  personal 
correspondence,  a  headline  writer  for 
a  great  metropolitan  newspaper  vig¬ 
orously  objects  to  the  advice  set 
forth  in  our  recent  book  (How  to 
Make  Type  Readable:  Harpers)  in 
which  we  advocated  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  printing  headlines  in  all¬ 
capitals.  Our  advice  was  based  on 
evidence  that  the  material  set  in 
all-capitals  is  read  much  more  slow¬ 
ly  than  similar  material  set  in  caps 
and  lower  case.  Furthermore,  we 
found  that  907o  of  a  large  group  of 
readers  believed  that  lower  case  print¬ 
ing  is  much  more  legible  than  all¬ 
capitals. 

The  basis  of  the  objection  to  our 
advice  seems  to  be  that  all-capital 
headlines  can  be  read  at  a  greater 
distance  than  can  lower  case.  In  fact, 
this  headline  writer  asserts  that  head¬ 
lines  are  intended  primarily  to  be  read 
“across  a  subway  car,  on  a  rapidly 
passed  newsstand,  over  someone  else’s 
shoulder,  or  across  a  breakfast  table.” 


TYPE 

APPLE 

PHYSIOLOGY 


Type 

Apple 

Physiology 


Inspection  of  the  words  printed 
above  reveals  that  the  outline  of  each 
word  printed  in  all-capitals  is  a  rec¬ 
tangle  whereas  each  word  in  lower 
case  has  its  characteristic  shape  due 
to  the  presence  of  ascenders  and  de¬ 
scenders  for  some  of  the  lower  case 
letters.  Psychological  studies  of  per¬ 
ception  in  reading  show  that  we  rely 
on  “word-form”  cues.  We  read  by 
whole  words  and  phrases  without 
discriminating  individual  letters. 

Our  critic  also  opposed  the  idea  of 
caps  and  lower  case  headlines  by 
asserting  without  evidence  that  all¬ 
capitals  are  aesthetically  superior  to 
lower  case.  It  so  happens  that  we 
have  tested  this  matter  by  appealing 
to  reader  preferences.  We  find  that 
94  per  cent  of  our  readers  believe  that 
lower  case  printing  is  far  more  pleas¬ 
ing  than  all-caps. 

To  sum  up,  available  evidence  points 
to  the  desirability  of  using  lower  case 
in  headline  composition  since  it  is  not 
only  more  legible  but  is  also  aesthet¬ 
ically  superior  to  all-caps. 


ount;  "Word-Form"  Aids  Foreoption 

iusore  , 

t  anc  answer,  we  would  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  speed  in  grasping  a  head¬ 
line  whether  it  be  read  at  the  usual 
distance  of  14  inches  or  read  at  a 
,  greater  distance.  In  either  case,  a 
lower  case  headline  can  be  assimi- 
much  more  quickly  than  a  head- 
laetffi’]^^  set  in  all-caps.  There  is  a  sim- 
e  ex-i^*^  psychological  explanation  for  this 
le  refer  to  the  importance  of 

'•'ord-form”  as  an  aid  to  perception 
$750.- j  •■fading.  What  is  meant  by  “word- 
re  Ef  illustrated  by  printing 

wbcl;**°  words  in  parallel  col- 

5  of  til™"®’  all-caps  and  the  other 

jy  the  r"  lower  case  as  below: 

give  '  STOPPED  Stopped 

t  of'  CLOSED  Closed 

D  was  YESTERDAY  Yesterday 

book  Book 


Donald  G.  Paterson  and  Miles  A. 
Tinker. 

Department  of  Psychology.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota. 


Joins  linotype 

Ray  G.  Burgoon  has  been  appointed 
to  represent  the  Linotype  Company  in 
Ohio  during  the  absence  of  Capt. 
James  L.  Bourque,  who  has  been 
called  to  active  duty  in  the  army, 
Fred  A.  White,  manager  of  Linotype’s 
Mid-West  agency,  Chicago,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Burgoon  has  had  much 
practical  experience  in  newspaper  and 
commercial-printing  plants,  and  for 
twelve  years  was  a  member  of  the 
printing  department  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  will  make  his  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Columbus. 


Attendance  Record 

Printer  Hasn't  Missed  Sunday 
School  In  23  Years 

The  nation’s  best  Sunday  School  at¬ 
tendance  record  is  claimed  by  Carl 
Harrison,  29-year-old  composing  room 
employe  of  the 
Denison  (Tex.) 
Herald  who  now 
is  in  his  twenty- 
third  year  with¬ 
out  missing  a 
single  Sunday 
School  class. 

The  record  was 
started  at  Paris. 
Tex.,  in  1918,  and 
was  continued 
there  until  1935, 
when  he  left  the 
Carl  Harrison  Paris  (Tex.) 

News  to  join  the 
Denison  Herald  composing  room  staff. 
He  frequently  is  out  of  town  on  a  Sun¬ 
day,  but  attends  class  in  whatever 
town  he  may  be. 

Work  often  necessitates  his  working 
on  Sunday,  but  he  manages  to  sand¬ 
wich  in  attending  Sunday  School.  His 
record  of  Sunday  School  attendance 
is  a  year  older  than  his  wife.  They 
have  a  son,  Glen  Edward,  3  years  old. 

He  and  a  boyhood  chum  started  to 
Sunday  School  together,  continuing 
for  12  years  until  the  friend  started  to 
college. 

Peter  is  his  favorite  Bible  character, 
he  says,  because  he  is  more  like  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  people.  After  he  had 
attended  Sunday  School  without  miss¬ 
ing  for  10  years  he  was  recognized  be¬ 
fore  5,000  delegates  to  the  state  Sun¬ 
day  School  convention  at  Dallas,  the 
only  one  there  with  such  a  record. 
He  is  superintendent  of  the  Calvary 
Baptist  Church  Sunday  School  now. 


Composing  Chief 

H.  L.  HIGGINS,  formerly  of  the 

Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers,  has 
been  appointed  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Detroit  News.  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins,  who  has  been  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  for  the  past  12 
years,  was  with  the  Indianapolis 
Times  prior  to  joining  the  News. 

Born  42  years  ago,  he  has  worked  in 
various  capacities  on  newspapers  in 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Tennessee,  New  York  and  Okla¬ 
homa. 

He  worked  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  at  Ft.  Worth,  Buffalo  and 
Indianapolis. 

During  the  World  War  he  was  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  and  he  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Legion.  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins  is  married  and  the  father  of  two 
daughters. 


The  BUYGUIDE 

[What  Is  It?) 

It’s  a  contraction  of  "Buyer’s  Guide,”  if  you 
haven’t  figured  it  out.  More  important,  it  is  a 
new  section  being  planned  for  the  classified 


Equipment  and  supplies  for  dailies  and  their 
job  shops  will  be  listed  there  as  well  as  items 
for  national  advertiser,  advertising  agency 
and  other  subscribers  to  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 

Look  for  it! 

The  Classified  Department 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISH 


ADVERTISERS  naturally  want  the  pictures  in  their  news¬ 
paper  ads  to  show  up  as  well  as  possible.  That  suggests  the 
use  of  modern  AUTOPLATE  equipment  .  .  .  including 
VACUUM.  The  latter  feature  especially  is  attracting  more 
and  more  attention  among  mechanical  executives,  because  of 
the  marked  success  of  Vacuum-equipped  Autoplates  already 
in  service.  Vacuum  gives  you  cleaner,  sharper,  more  uniform 
stereotyping,  with  true  plate  curvature  and  freedom  from 
defects  due  to  buckles  in  mats.  Fortunately,  this  important 
development  is  readily  applicable  to  all  outstanding  Auto¬ 
plates.  Write  for  details  to  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  or  to  our  New  York  office  at 
501  Fifth  Avenue. 
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imes  Syndicate  Air 
Plan  Draws  Readers 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


AIR-MINDED  young  America  is  re¬ 
ceiving  added  stimulus  today  on  all 
phases  of  aviation,  through  a  ground 

,  s^ool  training  _ _ 

i  I  course  and  model  ' 

I  .plane  building, 

I  sponsored  by  the 
A  i  r  Cadets  of 
America,  now 
syndicated  to  17 
newspapers 
throughout  the 
country  by  the 
Chicago  Times 
Syndicate,  ac¬ 
cording  to 
george  A.  Bran¬ 
denburg.  Editor  Maurice  Roddy 
&  Publish¬ 
er's  Chicago  editor.  He  reports: 

In  connection  with  the  Air  Cadets  of 
America,  a  full-page  of  aviation  news 
and  appropriate  art  is  serviced  weekly, 
together  with  organization  plans  for 
the  cadet  movement,  which  is  the  only 
junior  aviation  program  now  officially 
approved  by  the  Academy  of  Model 
.  Aeronautics,  a  division  of  the  National 
Aeronautic  Association,  created  to 
i  govern  all  model  aircraft  activities  in 
'  the  U.  S. 

Plan  Two  Years  Old 

_ :  The  air  cadet  plan  had  its  inception 
.  in  Chicago  two  years  ago  when  the 
Chicago  Times  organized  the  move- 
I  ment  locally.  Patterned  after  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  air  cadet  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  maintain  the  in- 
I  I  terest  of  boys  and  girls  over  a  period 
I  of  years. 

So  successful  has  been  the  move¬ 
ment  in  Chicago  that  membership  in 
I  the  Times  Air  Cadet  Corps  now  com- 
prLses  more  than  40,000  boys  and  girls. 
Likewise,  the  plan  has  been  received 
with  comparable  enthusiasm  where 
:  other  newspapers  have  inaugurated 
the  plan.  Ten  or  more  boys  and  girls 
may  form  their  own  cadet  squadrons 
or  “fly”  individually.  In  many  cities, 
squadrons  have  been  organized  in 
high  school,  church  groups,  Boy  Scout 
'j  troops,  YMCA  and  other  local  groups, 
j  Cadet  leader  members  on  various 
j  newspapers  using  the  plan  receive  offi- 
jcial  Academy  credentials  and  the 
f  newspaper  is  granted  an  affiliate  char- 
|ter  from  the  Academy.  Cadet  mem- 
tbers  of  newspaper  groups  affiliated 
j  with  the  Air  Cadets  of  America  re- 
i  ceive  full  Academy  privileges,  includ- 
I  ing  gas  model  flying,  upon  filling  out 
I  application  blanks.  These  member- 
jship  coupons  usually  require  10  cents 
fin  coin  to  cover  mailing,  including 
( cadet  bronze  wings. 

Roddy  Is  Natianal  Commander 

Maurice  Roddy,  Chicago  Times  avia¬ 
tion  editor,  is  national  commander  of 
the  Air  Cadets  of  America.  Well 
known  in  the  field  of  aviation,  Roddy 
is  also  vice-president  of  the  Aviation 
Writers  Association,  aviation  officer 
for  the  Sons  of  the  American  Legion, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Legion 
Aviation  Post. 

.R®  is  chairman  of  the  newspaper 
.  division  of  the  Academy  of  Model 
Aeronautics  and  was  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  1940  National  Model  Air¬ 
plane  Championships  held  in  Chicago 
|a.st  July,  which  attracted  1,642  sec¬ 
tional  champions  from  U.  S.,  Canada, 
^ew  Zealand.  Mexico  and  Brazil, 
i  A  World  War  flyer  and  a  licensed 
Wilot  in  his  own  name,  Roddy  is  well 
Acquainted  with  the  country’s  leading 
Allots  and  aviation  leaders.  He  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  aiding  young 
■Americans  to  understand  the  many 


phases  of  modern  aviation.  His  abil¬ 
ity  to  write  on  aviation  subjects  has 
made  his  weekly  page  of  interest  to 
adults  as  well  as  youngsters. 

Through  his  close  connection  with 
aviation  leaders,  the  program  of  the 
air  cadets  has  been  approved  by  many 
prominent  figures  in  the  world  of  avia¬ 
tion  such  as  Col.  Roscoe  Turner,  Capt. 
Eddie  Rickenbacker,  Jimmie  Doolittle, 
Col.  Jimmy  Jdattern,  Col.  Roger  Q. 
Williams,  Capt.  Les  Arnold  and  scores 
of  others.  Tke  affiliation  of  the  Air 
Cadets  of  America  with  the  Academy, 
has  been  termed  as  one  of  the  most 
signilicant  advancements  for  model 
aviation  in  America,  according  to  A1 
Lewis,  executive  director  of  the 
Academy. 

Many  promotional  opportunities  are 
provided,  through  the  plan,  Roddy 
points  out.  Displays  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  department  store  windows 
and  tie-ups  have  been  made  with 
local  motion  picture  houses  and  on 
radio  programs.  In  Amarillo,  Tex.,  he 
says,  the  Globe-News  launched  a 
model  meet  and  carried  a  doubletruck 
of  advertising  from  leading  merchants 
endorsing  the  air  cadet  program.  In 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  where  the  Times 
is  sponsoring  the  plan,  the  high  school 
is  offering  credit  for  a  course  in  aero¬ 
nautics,  sponsored  by  the  local  air 
cadets. 

Many  Dailies  Sponsor  Plan 

Because  of  interest  shown  in  the 
San  Antonio  News-Express’  model 
meet,  staged  by  the  air  cadets,  a 
wealthy  San  Antonian  donated  a  plot 
of  ground  for  a  model  plane  airport. 
In  Tampa,  Fla.,  where  the  Tribune 
sponsors  the  plan,  the  local  cadets 
have  been  given  their  own  meetirg 
room  at  the  Tampa  airport.  In  all 
cadet  cities,  Roddy  explains,  cadet  ad¬ 
visory  boards  consist  of  leading  local 
citizens  and  the  cadet  program  is  often 
approved  by  educational  and  civic 
leaders  before  being  introduced  by  the 
newspapers. 

Besides  coverage  of  all  standard 
aviation  events,  the  cadet  page  in¬ 
cludes  articles  and  plans  by  cham¬ 
pion  model  builders.  In  addition,  the 
newspapers  are  serviced  by  a  monthly 
bulletin  on  promotion  ideas  to  tie-in 
with  the  air  cadet  program.  Thus,  a 
continuous  series  of  events  are  offered, 
together  with  the  latest  aviation  news 
geared  to  interest  all  classes  of  read¬ 
ers,  to  make  the  Air  Cadets  of  Amer¬ 
ica  a  living,  growing  organization  for 
the  nation’s  youngsters. 


A  cultural  tisset 
for  the  modern 
fortvurd'looking 
newspaper: 

coverage  of 
science  news  by 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

W.4SH1NGTON,  D.  C. 


Columnists  File  Suit 
DREW  PEARSON  and  Robert  S.  Al-  ' 
len,  co-authors  of  the  “Washington  ' 
Merry-Go-Round”  column  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  have  filed  suit  for 
$500,000  damages  against  Representa¬ 
tive  Martin  L.  Sweeney,  of  Ohio,  and 
former  Representative  John  J.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  of  New  York  City.  The  column¬ 
ists  charge  conspiracy  to  libel  through 
a  series  of  almost  100  lawsuits  filed  by 
Sweeney  with  O’Connor  as  counsel. 

The  Sweeney  suits  are  based  upon 
publication  in  the  “Merry-Go-Round” 
column  two  years  ago,  of  a  statement 
implying  that  the  Congressman  had 
opposed  appointment  of  a  candidate 
for  an  Ohio  judgeship  because  of  his 
religion. 

The  columnists  charge  abuse  of 
judicial  process  in  an  effort  to  injure 
their  reputation. 

Personals  and  Notes 

MARTIN  BRANNER.  creator  of  “Win¬ 
nie  Winkle”;  Gus  Edson,  who  draws 
“The  Gumps,”  and  Walter  Bemdt, 
creator  of  “Smitty,”  all  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
were  guests-of-honor  at  a  children’s 
party  sponsored  by  Martin’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  in  Brooklyn  last  week. 
The  party  was  held  at  a  local  theater, 
and  during  intermission  more  than 
4.C00  children  and  their  parents  were 
entertained  by  the  artists  who  drew 
sketches  of  their  strip  principals  and 
then  distributed  autographed  copies. 

.  .  .  George  Lichty,  who  draws  the 
“Grin  and  Bear  It”  panel  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  Syndicate,  and  Mrs.  Lichty 
are  on  a  Carribean  cruise.  .  .  .  Saks- 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  department 
store,  currently  is  devoting  three  full 
windows  showing  some  of  the  1941 
fashions  worn  by  characters  in  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates,”  adventure  strip 
drawn  by  Milt  Caniff  for  the  CT- 
NYNS.  .  .  .  Zack  Mosley,  who  draws 
“Smilin’  Jack”  for  the  same  syndicate, 
and  Mrs.  Mosley  flew  their  new  three- 
place  monoplane  down  to  Miami  last 
week  and  are  attending  the  air  races 
there.  .  .  .  Beginning  Jan.  17,  Raymond 
Gram  Swing,  former  press  association 
and  newspaper  correspondent  now  a 
top  radio  commentator,  will  write  a 
weekly  column  for  Columbia  News 
Service,  Stan  Silbey,  editor,  announced 
this  week. 

■ 

NAMED  SCIENCE  EDITOR 


Bills  Introduced  In 
House  Affecting  Press 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  6 — Several 
bills  of  newspaper  publishing  interest 
were  introduced  during  the  90-minute 
session  of  the  House  which  marked 
opening  of  the  77th  Congress. 

Representative  Hampton  Fulmer  of 
South  Carolina,  sponsored  House  Joint 
resolution  15  “to  investigate  the  ap¬ 
parent  monopolistic  purchasing  of 
pulpwood  by  pulp  and  paper  mills 
under  a  contract  purchase  system 
from  farmers  and  other  owners,  price 
fixing  of  paper  and  other  pulp  prod¬ 
ucts  under  trade  practice  rules  and 
regulations  including  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion.”  Fulmer  contends  middlemen 
exact  exorbitant  profits  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  producers  receive  too  little 
for  their  timber  and  consumers  pay 
an  unnecessarily  high  price. 

Suggests  Radio  Prohibition 
Under  the  same  sponsorship  is 
House  Resolution  99  to  require  a  cot¬ 
ton  content  in  pulp.  The  purpose  is 
to  provide  a  new  outlet  for  the  South¬ 
ern  cotton  crop. 

Representative  Francis  D.  Culkins 
of  New  York,  introduced  bills  to  pro¬ 
bihit  advertising  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  by  radio  (House  Resolution  123), 
and  to  prohibit  interstate  transporta¬ 
tion  of  advertisements  for  intoxicating 
liquors  (House  Resolution  126). 

Representative  Robert  F.  Rich  of 
Pennsylvania,  reintroduced  a  measure 
he  sponsored  in  the  last  Congress 
aimed  to  regulate  alien-published  pe¬ 
riodicals,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and 
other  publications  in  the  United 
States.  The  author  explained  that  the 
proposed  law  is  not  aimed  at  “legiti¬ 
mately  operated”  newspapers  but  is 
directed  against  publications  having 
un-American  leanings. 

■ 

TRIBUNE  SPORTS  FILM 

“The  All  American  Way,”  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  sound  motion  picture 
dealing  with  the  entire  range  of  Trib¬ 
une  sports  promotions,  was  given  its 
premiere,  Jan.  10,  in  the  main  studio 
of  WGN.  Arch  Ward,  Tribune  sports 
editor,  presented  checks  to  repre- 
i  sentatives  of  the  United,  Catholic  and 
Jewish  Charities  during  the  program. 
The  picture  will  be  available  to  fra¬ 
ternal  and  commercial  organizations. 


James  Lary,  Chicago  Daily  News  MpUlfC 
reporter  who  has  specialized  on  med-  ^  ^ 

ical  and  scientific  news,  has  been  John  B.  Spore  of  the  Hastings 
named  science  editor  of  the  Daily  (Neb.)  Tribune  has  become  news  edi- 
News,  it  was  announced  this  week  by  tor  of  the  North  Platte  (Neb.)  Daily 
Hal  O’Flaherty,  managing  editor.  Bulletin. 
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BRESSLER 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
E.ich  yfar  morf;  client  papcii*  sponsor  local 
exhibits  of  Harry  Bn-sslcr's  oriiriiials.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  who  follow  his^  work 
assume  he  is  the  paper’s  staff  cartoonist. 
.AddrcKs,  Timm  Bdildinic,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DER.SO  AND  HELEN’S  CARTtMlNS  and  cari¬ 
catures — a  vital  and  timely  illumination  of 
world  events. 

Wire  or  write 
Edmond  Pauker,  Inc. 

Capitol  Theatre  Riilldinc,  New  York 


PSYCHOLOGY.  Dr.  Crane's  “Case  Rei-ords." 
Dally  illustrated.  "6  In-l'*  feature,  covering 
love  and  marrlaire  problems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  improvement,  business  psycholory. 
mental  hyriene.  every  week,  plus  mail  se^ 
vice  Hopkins  Syndicate.  Ine..  n‘.!0  North 
Miehlitan.  Chleaco.  Illinois.  Bell  Syndicate, 
Ine.,  247  West  43rd  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

QUICKIES  build  Want  Ad  linaxe  at  a  cost  of 
17c  a  day!  A  promotion  that's  a  feature — 
read  daily  by  more  than  a  million  I  Write  for 
Proofs.  Ken  Reynolds,  Ionia,  Mich. 


HARRISBURG  (PA  I  CORRESPONDENT 
offers  news  servlee  for  trade  Journals,  buai- 
ness  papers  and  newspapers.  Photo  service. 
Reports.  Keystone  News  Bareaa,  Box  788. 
IlarrisburK.  Pa. 


PICTURES  TELL  THE  STORY — BUT  only 
when  AT’THENTICATED.  Write  or  wire 
for  quotation.  Anlhentlrated  News.  Times 
Building.  Times  Square,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


FIYE  YEARS  OF 

PHOTO-TRANS.MISSION  ACHIEVEMENT 
WIDE  WORLD  covers  the  continent  by  wire 
wherever  lomr  distance  circuits  exlat,  with 
transmission  time  of  seven  minutes.  For  U- 
dcpendable,  exceptionally  enterprising  News 
Picture  and  Rotogravure  Feature  Senrioe: 
also  Mat  Service,  with  wire  coverage  on  Mr 
stories  if  desired. 

Wire  or  write 

WIDE  WORLD  PHOTOS,  INC. 

The  New  York  Times, 
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Newspaper  Experts 
Discuss  1940,  1941 

continued  from  page  6 


bers  each  year.  These  in  addition  to 
the  national  convention  give  a  much 
needed  opportunity  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  the  discussion  of  mutual 
problems. 

M.  G.  SULLIVAN 

Circulation  Director, 

The  Gannett  Newspapers 
TOTAL  net  paid  circulations  of  daily 
newspapers  during  1940  equal  or 
.surpass  the  previous  all-time  high 
figures  of  1937.  This  development  is 
extraordinary  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  daily  publications  has 
been  reduced  by  more  than  150  in  the 
last  three  years,  many  of  which  had 
been  published  in  our  largest  cities 
and  had  large  circulations. 

Another  factor  in  the  sale  of  news¬ 
papers  is  the  increased  price  that 
readers  must  pay.  Duplications  in 
circulation  have  been  diminished  since 
newspapers  increased  their  prices  to 
three,  four  and  five  cents.  Though 
we  have  fewer  newspapers  and  the 
average  reader  buys  fewer  different 
copies  each  day,  just  as  many  news¬ 
papers  are  sold,  and  we  have  more 
newspaper  readers  in  the  United 
States  than  ever  before. 

Radio  prevents  newspapers  from 
giving  the  first  notice  of  important 
news,  and  has  taken  from  newspapers 
the  element  of  surprise  in  sudden 
major  events.  Radio  news  broadcast¬ 
ing  has  not  been  unfavorable  to  news¬ 
paper  circulations,  but  rather  may 
have  contributed  to  the  increase. 
Newspapers  continue  to  have  peaks  in 
circulation  during  important  news 
stories,  although  not  as  precipitous  as 
in  pre-radio  days. 

Study  of  1940  circulation  figures 
will  show  that  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  purchasers  of  “extras”  re¬ 
main  as  permanent  readers.  No  great¬ 
er  evidence  of  confidence  in  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  our  newspapers  is  needed. 
These  figures  show  also  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  editors  of  this  coun¬ 
try  who  are  constantly  improving 
their  product  in  furnishing  complete 
and  accurate  information  as  well  as 
interesting  entertainment. 

Noticeable  also  was  the  continued 
improvement  in  circulation  selling 
methods  and  the  elimination  of  waste 
circulation  beyond  the  natural  sphere 
of  interest  and  trading  area  of  the 
individual  newspapers.  Careful  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  this 
circulation  beyond  the  “fringe”  re¬ 
sulted  in  numerous  cases  in  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  excessive  and  unwarranted 
expenditures  required  for  obtaining 
and  maintaining  it. 

Noticeable,  too,  was  the  upward 
change  in  mail  subscription  rates. 
Extremely  low  mail  prices,  particu¬ 
larly  on  R.F.D.  routes,  have  prevailed 
on  many  newspapers  for  years. 
Throughout  the  country  during  1940 
there  was  a  general  move  to  correct 
this  by  increases  to  a  reasonable  level. 

Indications  are  that  during  the 
coming  year  continued  attention  will 
be  given  to  additional  circulation  reve¬ 
nues.  Circulation  sales  costs  and 
maintenance  will  be  carefully  analyzed 
in  an  effort  to  keep  ahead  of  the  ever- 
mounting  newspaper  production  coste. 
Country  newspapers  and  those  in 
smaller  cities  which  have  not  been 
using  modern  circulation  methods, 
will  be  forced  to  adopt  them  in  order 
to  obtain  needed  additional  revenue 
and  to  eliminate  wasteful  practices. 

With  all  this,  I  expect  newspaper 
sales  during  1941  will  continue  at  the 
high  1940  level,  and  perhaps  exceed 
them. 


’40  Was  Year  of  Progress 
In  Advertising  Technique 


By  JOHN  BENSON 

President,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 


THERE  HAVE  been  no  startling 
events  or  new  departures  in  ad¬ 
vertising  to  record  for  the  year  1940. 
World  events  and  political  happenings 
have  been  far-reaching,  but  their 
repercussions  have  not  been  felt  in 
any  radical  way  by  advertising. 

On  the  other  hand,  1940  was  a  year 
of  very  substantial  progress  in  adver¬ 
tising  technique,  in  evaluation  of 
media  and  in  improved  public  senti¬ 
ment  towards  advertising,  also,  in  a 
better  understanding  between  it  and 
consumer  and  educational  leaders. 

Copy  has  made  steady  progress  in 
a  more  factual  and  less  misleading 
appeal,  due  to  the  Wheeler-Lea  law 
and  its  administration  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

At  first  it  was  found  that  the  factual 
type  of  appeal  required  by  law  was 
less  productive  than  the  old  style 
emotional  and  exaggerated  approach, 
but  gradually  a  new  copy  technique 
has  emerged  which  seems  to  be  as 
resultful  as  the  old,  and  more  infor¬ 
mative  to  the  public.  This  is  a  very 
important  advance. 

The  advertising  message  is  more 
and  more  enabling  readers  to  buy  in¬ 
telligently  what  they  need  for  a  given 
purpose  and  thus  save  waste  through 
misinformation  or  misunderstanding. 
This  is  bound  to  improve  relations 
with  consumers  and  make  advertising 
a  factor  for  economy  during  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  effort. 

In  radio  broadcasting,  a  new  code 
of  ethics  has  gone  into  effect,  for  svis- 


taining  programs  in  1939  and  for  com¬ 
mercial  broadcasts  in  the  fall  of  1940. 
Its  provisions  will  elevate  both  the 
tone  and  the  good  taste  of  what  goes 
out  over  the  air  and  into  American 
homes,  on  the  initiative  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  stations  and  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  advertiser. 

In  newspaper  advertising  very  con¬ 
structive  advance  has  been  made  in 
a  more  specific  knowledge  of  how  to 
appeal  to  newspaper  readers  with 
copy  more  closely  adjusted  to  their 
habits  of  reading  and  preference  for 
products,  themes,  size  and  location  of 
ads,  and  to  page  reader  traffic,  etc. 
We  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  papers  in  respect  to 
the  readership  of  various  pages.  The 
intensive  reading  of  newspapers  in 
general  has  been  statistically  estab¬ 
lished  by  continuing  surveys  and 
found  to  be  very  high,  both  for  edi¬ 
torial-news  and  advertising. 

These  indicators  are  being  found  in 
a  continuing  study  of  readership  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  and  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA.  They  should  be 
of  great  practical  value  to  both  the 
papers  themselves  and  all  users  of 
newspaper  advertising;  may  mark  a 
new  advance  in  the  productiveness 
of  it. 


Similar  studies  are  being  projected 
or  initiated  in  the  magazine  and 
business  paper  field. 

Considerable  headway  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year,  in  incul- 
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San  Antonio  Express  &  Evening  News, 

President,  Ass'n  Newspaper  Classified 
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CLASSIFIED  advertising  linage  con¬ 
tinued  an  upward  trend  after  a 
slow  start  in  the  spring  of  1940.  Rec¬ 
ords  for  newspapers  in  50  key  cities 
show  a  10-month  total  of  210,822.407 
lines,  a  gain  of  11,557,631  lines,  or 
51,'^%,  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  1939. 

Analysis  of  classifications  shows 
that  Used-Car  linage  was  responsible 
for  the  largest  increase,  with  Real 
Estate  beginning  to  show  losses  dur¬ 
ing  the  final  months  of  the  year. 

Reports  from  Automotive  factory 
representatives  indicate  expectations 
of  a  boom  year  in  the  new  car  sales 
for  ’41,  barring  interruptions  in  pro¬ 
duction  schedules.  This  means  more 
used-car  linage  during  1941,  both 
from  local  dealers  and  factory  sched¬ 
uled  used-car  classified  advertising. 

Local  conditions  will  determine 
whether  Real  Estate  linage  will  show 
a  gain  or  loss  during  1941.  Slowly, 
but  surely,  rising  costs  in  new  home 
construction  will  be  a  factor  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  demand  for  older,  re¬ 
conditioned  properties.  We  cannot 
anticipate  an  immediate  improvement 
in  the  demand  for  used  homes,  as 
the  price  differential  between  new 
and  older  homes  seems  too  small  to 
attract  buyers  at  the  present  time. 

In  defense  industry  localities,  we 
foresee  a  boom  in  new  construction, 
which  will  result  in  losses  of  rental 
linage  but  should  be  greatly  offset  by 
an  increase  in  the  Real  Estate  for  Sale 
columns. 

The  most  important  job  confronting 
classified  managers  will  be  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  rising  costs  in 
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operating  and  overhead  expenses. 
With  shorter  working  hours,  closer 
supervision  over  the  sales  staff  will 
be  mandatory  to  insure  more  efficient 
productive  work.  An  increase  in 
rates  may  be  necessary  to  produce 
the  same  margin  of  net  profit. 

To  sum  up,  classified  advertising 
should  continue  slow,  but  steady, 
gains  during  1941,  with  the  burden  of 
profitable  operation  resting  squarely 
on  the  classified  managers’  shoulders. 


ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 
General  Manager 

WAR  time  is  not  a  period  favorable 

to  new  fads  and  fancies,  whether 
it  is  in  features  or  in  foods,  in  autos 
or  in  art.  We  have  clung  closely  to 
the  fundamentals  this  past  year.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  state  of  the  world, 
people  like  love,  food,  fashions,  eood 
manners,  good  looks,  good  children. 
And  we  have  recognized  the  special 
importance  of  the  features  covering 
those  fundamental  interests. 

During  the  coming  year,  we  expect 
a  situation  favorable  to  the  syndi¬ 
cates.  Defense  projects  are  thrusting 
billions  of  dollars  into  industrial 
areas.  Incomes  are  up.  Buying  will 
be  stimulated,  and  advertising  linage 
should  be  materially  increased.-  This 
should  mean  larger  newspapers,  and 
increased  space  for  features. 

Fiction  and  comics  seem  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  antidote  for  the 
nervous  excitement  of  front  page 
news.  We  are  encouraging  editors  to 
use  more  fiction,  and  we  know  of 
several  newspapers  that  plan  to  add 
more  strips  in  the  expectation  of 
bigger  papers,  and  in  the  hope  of 
more  circulation  and  better  satisfied 
readers. 


eating  a  better  understanding  of 
vertising  on  the  part  of  consumer 
leaders  and  educators,  who  in  turt 
can  influence  millions  of  students  anj 
adults  engaged  in  consumer  educi. 
tion.  This  is  being  done  by  the  Com. 
mittee  on  Consumer  Relations  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  agencies  and  media 

In  the  outdoor  field,  two  impor¬ 
tant  advances  have  been  made:  A 
new  public  relations  code  has  be«t 
drafted  and  adopted,  in  the  interest 
of  avoiding  offense  by  placing  poster 
panels  where  they  might  obstruct 
the  view  of  either  scenic  beauty 
the  highway  or  motor  traffic.  The 
organized  outdoor  industry  is  polk, 
ing  this  situation  and  making  an  earn¬ 
est  effort  to  clean  it  up  in  every  way 

The  other  advance  in  outdoor  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1940  was  a  move  to  uni¬ 
versalize  circulation  audits,  by  having 
them  made  and  paid  for  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  rather  than  by  in- 
dividual  plant  owners,  who  did  not 
always  comply. 

As  to  the  future  outlook  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  during  the  year  1940,  there 
is  one  overmastering  factor  which  will 
affect  its  volume  and  that  is  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  program,  both  pro  and 
con.  There  will  be  much  more  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  country,  which  will 
release  a  lot  of  spending  money 
among  the  workers  and  make  a  great¬ 
ly  expanded  market  for  con.sumer 
goods.  This  of  course  will  be  good 
for  advertising.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  develop  some  shortage  of 
consumer  goods  due  to  priorities 
granted  to  munitions,  and  some  les¬ 
sening  of  advertising  on  this  account 
In  some  lines  this  may  occur.  But 
broadly  speaking,  advertising  money 
has  a  way  of  flowing  from  spots  of  less 
demand  to  those  of  more  demand, 
and  the  aggregate  total  may  not  suf¬ 
fer;  it  may  even  increase,  as  it  did 
during  the  World  War. 

There  are  both  social  and  economk 
reasons  why  it  is  important  to  keep 
advertising  at  normal  speed,  during  a 
period  of  national  emergency  when 
the  stress  and  strain  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  effort  is  being  felt  by  all  our 
people. 

Advertising  always  has  a  cheering 
effect.  It  is  intriguing  and  optimis¬ 
tic;  keeps  up  people’s  interest  in  daily 
living;  invests  common  things  of  the 
market  with  an  emotional  urge  which 
everybody  needs  in  order  to  carry 
on.  It  diverts  the  public  mind  from 
dwelling  on  a  troubled  world;  gives 
labor  an  incentive  to  work  hard  and 
earn  more  wages  with  which  to  im¬ 
prove  their  standard  of  living. 

It  is  also  important  to  maintain  a 
full  flow  of  goods  from  producer  to 
consumer,  so  that  real  wealth  may  be 
created  as  well  as  non-wealth-pro¬ 
ducing  munitions,  and  funds  thus 
provided  to  pay  heavy  taxes  and 
maintain  a  healthy  finance. 

Trade  relations  must  be  kept  alive 
by  advertising,  not  only  currently  but 
after  the  war  period  is  over  when  the 
problem  of  converting  a  war-making 
economy  into  peacetime  pursuits  must 
be  met.  The  firmer  our  trade  re¬ 
lations  and  the  better  established  con¬ 
sumer  needs,  the  less  shock  there  will 
be.  And  there  is  another  shock  to 
be  cushioned.  If  we  lose  the  greater 
part  of  our  overseas  trade  we  must 
increase  per  capita  consumption  at 
home  or  risk  another  depre.ssion. 

The  outlook  is  encouraging  and 
should  be  kept  that  way  by  leaving 
advertising  unhampered  by  unneces¬ 
sary  restrictions  in  Washington.  Ad- 
vertising  is  self-regulating;  con**'®*^**  I 
and  expands  with  the  market  natu- 1  ™ 
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rally.  Nobody  is  going  to  stimulate 
a  market  where  goods  are  .short 
Everybody  will  follow  the  economic 
trend. 
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tossibilities  in  Surveys 
or  Small  Dailies 

By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 

No.  203  in  a  series. 

JIOST  small  dailies — like  their  big  National  advertising  jumped  from 
city  brothers — have  five  sources  of  7,598  inches  in  1939  to  15,206  in  1940. 


revenue.  Based  on  a  study  of  17 
papers,  we  found  that  their  local  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  ranged  from  43%  to 
jO.7%.  Their  next  largest  source  of 
revenue  was  circulation.  This  varied 


Classified  advertising  jumped  from 
13,363  to  21,768.  Legal  advertising 
jumped  from  3,966  to  7,967. 

No  matter  how  you  add  up  these 
figures  or  what  slide  rule  you  use,  you 
from  a  low  of  16%  to  a  high  of  33%.  have  a  gain  of  60,6.34  inches  of  adver- 
National  revenue  in  these  papers  aver-  tising  or  approximately  577/  . 
aged  from  9.2%  to  24%.  Classified 
ranged  from  3%  to  14%.  Legal  adver¬ 
tising  ranged  from  .3%  to  1.2%. 

During  the  past  10  years,  general 
advertising  in  some  small  dailies  has 
been  cut  to  less  than  in  half.  Local 
and  classified  have  declined  but  not 
anything  like  the  declines  in  national. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  we  met  the 
publisher  of  a  typical  small  town 
daily,  located  in  Aliquippa,  Pa.,  E.  J. 

Tilton.  Aliquippa  is  an  industrial 
town.  Today  it  has  a  family  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  5,600.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Aliquippa  Gazette  prints  and 
sells  about  3,800  papers  six  days  a 
week.  About  six  months  after  we 
met  this  publisher,  he  sent  us  an  out¬ 
line  of  a  Buying  Habit  Survey  which 
he  contemplated  making  in  Aliquippa. 

Investigators  interviewed  115  fami¬ 
lies  and  asked  them  about  their  buy¬ 
ing  habits.  Several  hundred  items 
were  listed  on  the  investigation  blanks 
and  consumers  listed  their  brand  pref¬ 
erences.  In  addition  to  this  brand 
preference  study — which  covered  78 
grocery  items,  20  drug  products  and 
tobaccos,  —  consvuners  were  asked 
questions  like  these:  — 

‘‘.\t  which  one  grocery  store  do  you  tr.ide 
most  frequently  ?” 

“Does  your  drtiggist  or  liis  clerks  suggest 
the  substitution  of  other  lir.mds  than  those 
.rou  ask  for?” 

59%  said  “Yes,  my  druggist  or  his 
clerks  often  suggest  substitutions.” 

Other  questions  were  asked,  such 
as,  ‘What  make  of  tires  do  you  pre¬ 
fer?”,  “Would  you  buy  more  here  if 
stores  kept  open  evenings?”,  “How 
many  pairs  of  women’s  hose  do  you 
buy  per  year?”,  “How  many  days  of 
the  week,  on  an  average,  do  you  buy 
food?”,  etc.. 

After  this  survey  was  completed, 
the  publisher  decided  that  his  local 
advertisers  should  be  given  first  a 
summary  of  all  the  questions  that 
were  answered. 

Some  of  the  answers  on  the  report 
blanks  were  rather  critical  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  several  stores  in  the  market. 

Some  of  the  retailers  interviewed  were 
a  little  bit  cynical  about  the  answers. 

Others  welcomed  the  frank  criticisms 
of  consumers. 

Score  Card  lor  *39-'40 

ONE  swallow  doesn’t  make  a  summer 
^ne  survey  doesn’t  change  the 
llihiking  of  the  average  retailer — and 
one  call  doesn’t  always  get  a  contract 
for  52  weeks,  running  three  ads  a 
week— but  something  must  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  Aliquippa  because  the  fig¬ 
ures  that  follow  are  considerably 
»bove  the  national  average  of  papers 
in  communities  with  6,000  families 
*nd  with  3,800  circulation. 

For  the  first  11  months  of  1939  this 
paper  sold  65,589  inches  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  For  the  first  11  months  of 
19^,  they  sold  106,995.  State  adver- 
jising  (this  is  a  split  classification  of 
local  and  national  advertising)  totalled 
12,514  inches  in  1939  and  13,728  in 
1940. 


1941  Plans 

IN  THE  early  part  of  December,  1940, 

we  spent  several  hours  with  this 
publisher  and  his  staff,  discussing  the 
same  old  questions,  "How  can  we  keep 
local  advertisers  sold  on  our  paper? 
How  can  we  keep  them  running  con¬ 
tinuous  schedules?”. 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  ever 
yet  completely  solved  this  problem 
but  some  of  the  plans  that  were 
evolved  may  be  helpful  to  other  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  operating  in  markets 
with  from  25,000  to  50,000  population 
and  with  circulations  running  from 
3,000  to  5,000. 

Several  different  customers  of  the 
paper  were  analyzed — two  furniture 
stores,  a  food  market,  a  tire  service 
station,  a  men’s  clothing  store,  a  drug 
store  and  a  building  supply  company. 
After  analyzing  the  ups  and  downs  of 
these  accounts  and  others,  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  staff  lay  out  a  simple 
data  sheet  on  which  they  could  chart 
total  sales  of  the  prospect  for  1939-40; 
his  total  advertising  expenditures, 
such  as  newspapers,  handbills,  blot¬ 
ters.  programs,  church  papers,  gifts 
and  the  dozen  and  one  other  small 
items  that  local  advertisers  are  con- 
.stantly  buying;  and  a  sales  potential 
for  the  advertiser  was  set  up  so  that 
he  would  know  what  the  entire  mar¬ 
ket  was  worth. 

As  an  example,  the  publisher  told 
us  that  the  food  bill  in  his  market  was 
approximately  $3,200,000.  When  wc 
asked  him  the  total  furniture  .sales,  he 
said  his  guess  was  as  good  as  any 
other  gues.s — he  didn’t  know.  This 
he  is  going  to  find  out.  On  the  work 
sheet,  he  also  planned  to  list  the  num¬ 
ber  of  homes  that  were  wired,  those 
that  use  furnaces,  what  fuels  they  use, 
and  many  other  pertinent  data  which 
he  obtained  a  year  ago  when  he  made 
his  Buying  Habit  Survey. 

With  this  work  sheet  and  the  data 
that  would  apply  to  a  given  situation, 
he  plans  to  call  on  not  only  his  so- 
called  “good  advertisers”  but  the  “in- 
and-outers”  and  the  more  than  50 
prospects  who  have  never  used  the 
paper,  except  for  sales  or  holidays  or 
when  special  editions  were  offered. 
The  publisher  told  us  that  he  felt  sure 
that  he  and  his  staff  could  cover  prac¬ 
tically  every  advertiser  in  the  com- 
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munity  within  a  three-month  period. 

Each  advertiser  is  going  to  be  asked 
to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  showing — 
in  confidence,  of  course — his  monthly 
sales  and  his  yearly  sales  for  the  past 
two  years.  Once  this  information  is 
at  hand  and  the  prospect  knows  the 
total  volume  of  his  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  in  the  market,  a  tentative 
percentage  is  going  to  be  set  up  for 
the  newspaper  advertising  budget. 

How  Much  Should  He  Spend? 

FROM  time  to  time,  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  column  a  booklet 
called  “Expenses — in  Retail  and  Whole¬ 
sale  Businesses,”  published  by  the 
Merchants’  Service  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company.  This  booklet 
lists  33  separate  classifications  from 
bakery  shops  to  wholesale  jewelers. 
It  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  ef¬ 
fective  selling  tools  that  we  in  the 
newspaper  business  can  use  when  we 
are  laying  out  a  program  for  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  Some  of  the  classifications 
listed  spend  a  half  of  one  per  cent  per 
year  for  advertising;  others  spend  as 
much  as  5%. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  for  us  to 
set  up  a  tentative  budget  for  any  re¬ 
tail  advertiser  in  any  small  market. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  get  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  let  us  see  his  figures,  but 
unless  we  know  our  handicaps,  unless 
we  know  what  it  is  costing  him  to  do 
business,  we  are  “behind  the  8  ball” 
before  we  start. 

Our  own  experience  with  many  re¬ 
tailers  has  convinced  us  that  9  times 
out  of  10  the  local  advertiser  will  show 
his  figures  if  he  knows  that  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  going  to  be  used  against 
him.  Therefore,  it  is,  in  our  opinion, 
important  that  the  publisher  or  the 
business  manager  of  the  paper  be  the 
one  assigned  to  ask  for  these  figures. 
After  aU,  the  publisher  or  the  business 
manager  occupies  an  important  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  community — they’re  run¬ 
ning  a  big  business — and  if  they  lit¬ 
erally  lay  their  cards  on  the  table  and 
if  they  are  sincere  in  their  statements 
that  they  want  to  assist  the  advertiser 
to  do  a  better  job,  build  a  bigger  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  more  profitable  business, 
the  advertiser  will,  in  most  cases,  co¬ 
operate  by  showing  all  of  his  figures. 

Working  Out  a  Schedule 

ONCE  the  advertiser  has  committed 

himself  to  a  fixed  amount  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  it  isn’t  difficult  to 
lay  out  a  52-week  schedule.  The 
technique  of  doing  this  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  many  times  in  this  column. 
We  are  repeating  it  for  those  who  may 
not  recall  how  it  is  done.  If  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  doing  $25,000  worth  of  busi¬ 
ness  a  year,  and  3%  has  been  decided 
on  as  the  total  newspaper  appropria- 
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tion,  this  automatically  set  up  an  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  of  $750.  Divide  this 
by  50  weeks  and  you  have  a  total 
weekly  budget  of  $15.  Assume  that 
the  local  rate  is  30c  an  inch.  This 
gives  us  50  inches  a  week.  If  it  is  de¬ 
cided  that  three  advertisements  a 
week  are  to  be  run,  we  know  now  the 
size  of  our  ads — they  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  14  inches — two  columns  on 
seven.  If  1V2%  is  set  up  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  this  automatically  cuts  every¬ 
thing  in  half  so  that  the  new  schedule 
becomes  seven  inches  three  times  a 
week.  A  lot  of  selling  talk  and  a  lot 
of  merchandise  can  be  listed  in  seven 
inches  three  times  a  week  for  one 
year. 

Power  Houses 

IT  IS  gradually  dawning  on  a  great 

many  national  advertisers  and 
regional  advertisers  that  small  dailies, 
regardless  of  their  rates,  can  do  a  great 
selling  job,  but  it  has  been  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  all  too  often  the  publisher 
of  a  small  paper  has  overlooked  the 
importance  of  building  case  histories 
of  just  how  his  local  advertisers  make 
money  out  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Tilton  is,  in  our  judgment,  on 
the  right  track  and  we  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  hundreds  of  other  dailies 
with  circulations  running  from  3,000 
to  10,000,  could  not  duplicate  his  work 
in  any  market  in  the  United  States. 
Small  dailies  are  read  from  cover  to 
cover — regardless  of  the  infiltration  of 
metropolitan  papers  nearby.  Small 
dailies  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
family  life  in  these  commimities  as  the 
telephone,  the  radio,  or  the  gas  stove. 
■ 

CHICAGO  CHANGES 

William  Stoneman,  Chicago  Daily 
News  London  correspondent,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  post  in  England.  A.  T. 
Steele  has  arrived  in  China  from 
Japan  as  Far  Eastern  correspondent 
for  the  Daily  News.  Allen  Haden  is 
now  in  Brazil  as  South  American  cor- 
respKjndent  for  the  Daily  News.  David 
Nichol  is  covering  the  Berlin  post  in 
the  absence  of  Wallace  Deuel  who 
just  returned  home. 
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Earnings  Best  Key 
To  Value 

continued  from  page  4 


arrived  at  a  value  of  $940  per  share 
for  the  stock.  The  basic  factors  in 
any  investment  are  yield,  security  and 
marketability,  he  said,  with  most  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  earnings  because 
they  determine  future  dividends.  In 
comparing  the  stock  at  that  price 
with  a  list  of  industrials  on  the  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  Exchanges 
which  had  similarly  reported  earn¬ 
ings  during  the  depression,  he  felt 
the  yield  was  a  little  low,  but  that  the 
price  could  be  maintained  because 
the  company  had  a  high  asset  value, 
and  increased  earnings  were  reason¬ 
ably  to  be  expected.  He  studied  the 
10-year  earnings  but  gave  them  little 
consideration,  because  investors  are 
more  interested  in  the  earnings  of  the 
current  year  and  the  immediately 
preceding  years. 

Mr.  Hammond  also  approached  the 
valuation  from  the  investor’s  posi¬ 
tion.  He  found  the  stock  was  semi- 
speculative  because  the  business  de¬ 
pended  largely  on  one  man,  Harry 
Chandler;  and  because  the  paper 
championed  the  open  shop  and  Repub¬ 
licanism.  both  of  which  might  lose 
their  public  appeal.  But  the  paper’s 
position  in  the  community,  its  history, 
and  its  high  asset  value  gave  an  in¬ 
vestment  flavor.  He  studied  the  con¬ 
solidated  earnings  for  SVz  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  gift,  this  period 
including  two  years  before  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  stock  market  in  1932,  and 
two  and  a  half  years  afterwards.  He 
studied  the  dividends  over  the  same 
period,  and  compared  them  with  other 
securities.  On  the  expectation  that 
the  stock  would  earn  $100  per  share 
in  the  future,  he  thought  investors 
would  pay  $950  per  share  for  it. 

In  considering  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  investor  who  might 
buy  one,  or  five,  or  10  shares,  the 
paramount  consideration  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  condition  of  the  company, 
so  a  much  shorter  period  is  studied. 
The  investor  wants  to  be  sure  that  he 
can  get  at  least  as  much  as  he  paid 
for  the  stock,  or  make  a  profit,  if  he 
decides  or  is  compelled  to  sell  with¬ 
in  a  short  time.  'The  long-range  pic¬ 
ture  into  the  future  is  not  likely  to 
be  as  important  to  him  as  the  cur¬ 
rent  earning  power  or  dividend  rate. 
Prospective  earnings  mean  more  to 
him  than  asset  values. 

"Intangiblet"  Valued  Highly 

Mr.  Van  Benthuysen  roughly  av¬ 
eraged  four  sets  of  operating  income 
figures,  for  six  months  (which  he 
projected  to  a  full  year),  for  12  years, 
10  years,  and  two  years  (all  within 
the  same  span)  to  arrive  at  his  esti¬ 
mated  future  income.  He  capitalized 
this  at  eight  times,  getting  a  smaller 
figure  than  the  total  stipulated  item- 
by-item  value  of  the  assets  used  in 
the  newspaper  business.  He  se¬ 
lected  from  the  stipulated  assets  those 
which  he  considered  were  essential  to 
the  actual  publication  of  the  paper, 
totalling  in  value  about  a  third  of 
the  agreed  assets,  and  deducted  their 
value  from  the  figure  reached  by  cap¬ 
italizing  future  earnings,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
tangibles,  which  he  added  to  the 
agreed  values.  From  this  he  arrived 
at  a  value  per  share  of  $2,314.21. 

Mr.  Owens  felt  the  value  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  based  largely  on  its  earn¬ 
ings  and  after  a  study,  took  the  10- 
year  average  earnings  from  1926  to 
1935  as  a  fair  basis  for  his  valuation, 
to  which  he  made  certain  adjustments 
for  reduction  or  elimination  of  some 


expenses  in  the  future.  He  capital¬ 
ized  the  prospective  earnings  at  10 
times,  calculated  a  value  for  intangi¬ 
bles,  and  arrived  at  a  value  per  share 
of  $2,340. 

Mr.  Hossack  arrived  at  two  values 
for  the  stock,  one  a  per  share  state¬ 
ment  of  the  net  value  of  the  company 
including  intangibles,  and  the  other 
a  direct  capitalization  of  earnings.  In 
the  first  he  took  various  periods  up 
to  9M  years  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of 
future  income  and  expense,  and  from 
that  a  prospective  future  earning  for 
the  newspaper.  Allowing  an  8%  re¬ 
turn  on  certain  of  the  tangibles,  he 
figured  that  return  and  deducted  it 
from  his  over-all  estimated  earnings, 
the  balance  being  the  earnings  from 
the  intangibles.  This  he  capitalized 
at  eight  times,  or  on  the  basis  of 
12^%,  and  added  the  resulting  fig¬ 
ure  to  the  agreed  value  of  the  assets, 
from  which  he  determined  a  per  share 
value  of  $2,235. 

Four  Methods  First  Usod 

To  reach  his  second  value,  he  added 
together  the  prospective  future  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  newspaper,  the  job  office 
and  the  investment  branch  of  the 
business.  Considering  the  mixed 
character  of  the  entire  business,  he 
determined  that  a  return  of  T'/z  per 
cent,  or  13  1/3  times,  would  be  rea¬ 
sonable,  which  gave  him  a  value  of 
$2,250  per  share. 

In  reporting  the  transfer  originally 
for  her  tax  return,  Mrs.  Chandler  had 
used  an  average  of  four  methods  as  a 
basis  for  valuing  the  stock,  two  of 
them  capitalization  methods.  In  one 
of  these  the  average  five-year  consoli¬ 
dated  earninffs  of  the  parent  company 
and  two  subsidiaries  were  capitalized 
at  six  times,  or  16  2'3%,  which  indi¬ 
cated  a  value  of  $644.24  per  share. 
The  second  capitalized  the  dividend 
at  6%,  to  indicate  a  value  of  $600. 
These  were  considered  with  actual 
previous  sales  of  the  stock  at  par. 
$1,000,  and  with  a  recently  restated 
book  value  of  $1,578.61.  She  reported 
the  value  at  $905.71  per  share. 

No  testimony  was  offered  as  to  how 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  arrived  at  his  value  of  $4,529.91 
per  share,  which  was  claimed  in  his 
letter  of  deficiency.  It  was  based  in 
part  on  the  recommendations  of  a 
newspaper  publisher  acquainted  with 
conditions  in  Los  Angeles  whose  sub¬ 
sequent  death  occurred  before  the 
date  of  the  hearing,  and  another  who 
“has  been  indicted,”  it  was  explained 
by  the  Government’s  counsel.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  Commissioner  con¬ 
tended  for  a  value  of  $2,300  per 
share. 

In  estimating  the  future  earnings 
for  the  purpose  of  capitalization  there 
are  a  number  of  general  factors  to  be 
considered  in  addition  to  the  past 
record  of  the  company.  General 
business  conditions  during  the  period 
available  for  study  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  normal,  sub-normal,  or  abnor¬ 
mal,  and  would  be  correspondingly 
reflected  in  newspaper  advertising. 
The  expectation  of  the  future  is  that 
newsprint  costs  will  go  up,  that  wages 
will  go  up,  that  taxes  will  go  up,  and 
that  executive  salaries  will  go  up. 
Likewise,  advertising  and  circulation 
revenue  may  be  expected  to  increase, 
but  probably  will  not  keep  pace. 

Expense  Outran  New  Revenue 

Dr.  Friday  noted  that  between  the 
two  years,  1935  and  1937,  the  Times 
income  from  operations  increased 
$1,675,000,  but  that  direct  expenses  in 
the  same  period  increased  $997,000, 
and  indirect  expenses  increased  $655,- 
000,  so  that  the  paper  retained  only 
$23,000  as  additional  net. 

There  is  difficulty,  too,  in  selecting 
typical  years  that  will  represent  a 


newspaper’s  average  operating  ex¬ 
perience.  The  nearest  10-year  aver¬ 
age  net  operating  income  to  the  date 
of  the  Times  stock  transfer,  for  news¬ 
paper  and  job  office,  was  $556,371. 
Five-year  periods  are  frequently 
taken  for  valuation  studies,  but  the 
first  five-year  period  included  here 
averaged  $891,846,  while  the  second 
averaged  $220,894. 

“My  own  conclusion  was,”  said  Dr. 
Friday,  “that  the  experience  of  the  10 
years  was  certainly  too  high,  and 
certainly  that  of  the  first  five  years 
from  1926  to  1930  was  so  high  that  in 
my  opinion  it  is  not  a  level  of  earn¬ 
ings  from  this  activity.”  He  finally 
selected  as  representative,  a  figure  of 
$450,000,  a  little  below  the  10-year 
average,  and  about  twice  the  second 
five-year  average. 

Good  and  Bad  Years 

In  selecting  the  seven-year  period 
from  1926  to  1934  as  the  basis  of  his 
estimate,  Mr.  Cruickshank  first  made 
a  study  of  the  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ments  for  as  many  years  as  are  avail¬ 
able,  finally  selecting  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  good  and  bad  years,  and  one 
medium  year,  to  determine  a  fair 
average. 

By  1935  “we  knew  that  we  had  gone 
through  a  rather  troublesome  pe¬ 
riod  and  things  were  on  the  upgrade,” 
Mr.  Van  Benthuysen  noted.  The  net 
operating  income  of  the  first  six 
months  of  that  year,  which  he  put  on 
an  annual  basis  by  multiplying  by 
two,  was  one  of  the  considerations  he 
used  in  predicting  a  future  income  of 
$490,000  from  the  newspaper  business. 
He  also  used  the  full  12  years  for 
which  figures  were  available;  10  of 
those  years  remaining  after  deduct¬ 
ing  “a  very  bad  year,  1934”  and  a 
“very  good  year,  1929”;  and  the  last 
two  available  years,  1936  and  1937. 
His  estimate  was  not  quite  an  average 
of  his  computations,  but  was  a  little 
lower,  because  “those  earnings  cannot 
be  predicted  right  on  the  dollar  or  a 
hundred  dollars  or  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.” 

The  final  judgment  was  one  of  his 
own  opinion  based  on  general  factors 
and  on  the  belief  that  there  was  an 
upward  trend  in  earnings,  in  business, 
in  advertising  volume  and  in  circu¬ 
lation. 

Non-Recurring  Expenses 

A  factor  which  Mr.  Owens  con¬ 
sidered  was  the  adjustment  of  the 
average  operating  income  figure  to  al¬ 
low  for  certain  discontinued  expenses, 
for  taxes  which  the  parent  company 
paid  for  one  of  the  subsidiaries,  and 
for  the  difference  between  actual  av¬ 
erage  promotion  expense  of  $154,000 
for  the  period,  which  he  considered 
too  high,  and  $90,000,  which  he  esti¬ 
mated  should  be  ample.  He  did  not 
add  these  sums  directly  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  income,  but  first  made  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  13%  as  average  income 
tax,  and  then  added  them. 

Department  store  indices  and 
studies  of  the  changes  in  position  in 
the  field  between  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  and  between  individual 
papers,  were  among  the  factors  con¬ 
sidered  by  Mr.  Hossack  in  determin¬ 
ing  prospective  advertising  revenue, 
one  of  the  steps  leading  to  his  deter¬ 
mination  of  future  earnings.  He  made 
a  similar  study  of  circulation  records 
and  trends  to  arrive  at  future  cir¬ 
culation  income. 

Any  intangible  value  that  may  exist 
in  a  property  are  held  by  many  eval¬ 
uators  to  be  included  automatically  in 
the  over-all  valuation  of  the  property 
arrived  at  by  capitalization  of  earn¬ 
ings.  This  is  also  held  to  be  true 
where  dividends  are  capitalized  to 
determine  the  value  of  a  stock.  This 
is  because  dividends  are  largely  de¬ 
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earnings  accrue  from  every  asset 
company  may  possess,  tangible 
intangible. 

The  Basis  of  ''GoodwIH'' 

Where  it  is  desired  to  segregate 
set  up  a  separate  figure  for  inta^ 
bles,  as  for  bookkeeping  purpos«^2S  r 
base  method  requires  the  determi 
tion  of  the  over-all  value  of  the  p: 
erty,  usually  by  capitalizing 
ings.  If  that  value  is  greater 
the  item-by-item,  or  book  valued 
the  tangible  assets,  the  differenaSf*  ^ 
attributed  to  good  will  or  other  ® 
tangibles. 

If  the  intangible  value  is  being  X 
up  on  the  books  after  the  propeA 
has  been  purchased,  it  may  be  det^ 
mined  as  the  excess  amount  paid 
the  property  over  the  appraised  v: 
of  the  tangible  assets.  If  the  amo 
paid  was  less  than  the  appraised  vali 
of  course,  then  nothing  was  paid  f 
intangibles. 

A  variation  and  elaboration  of  f 
capitalization  method  is  used  by  f  ; 
Hossack  in  determining  the  valued 
the  intangible  assets.  He  e.stablisb 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  tan^ 
assets  as  he  concludes  are  nccessVk 
to  the  publication  of  the  paper,  rs 
allows  them  earnings  of  8%. 
earnings  are  deducted  from  his  to**’’*'' 
earnings,  the  balance  representing 
income  from  the  intangibles.  T* 
income  he  capitalizes  at  12Vi% 
reach  the  fair  market  value  of 
intangible  assets. 

While  fundamentally  the  capiteMjylj 
zation  methods  are  the  same,  the  i  j^jid 
suits  will  vary  according  to  then  j^gj, 
of  capitalization  chosen  by  the  opei 
tor.  fjfjn 

Value  Per  Reader  ness. 

In  any  of  the  methods  involvii  total* 
capitalization,  of  course,  if  the  rat  the  r 
of  earnings  to  the  value  of  the  tar.?  tangi 
ble  assets  is  any  less  than  the  fact  ttBii 
used  in  capitalizing,  there  will  be :  this 
value  for  intangibles,  since  the  ova  hstio 
all  value  arrived  at  would  be  equ  P®PC 
to,  or  less,  than  the  book  value  M>iPi 
the  assets.  tract 
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Intangibles  are  sometimes  figurd 
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on  the  basis  of  so  much  value  p(| 
reader.  This  is  done  by  deducting  tlj  thei 
known  value  of  the  tangibles  from  th 
purchase  price,  and  dividing  the  d 
mainder  by  the  circulation.  Th  "th 
method  was  used  by  Mr.  Owens  u  ^ 
the  Ridders  when  they  discontina  fhes 
the  St.  Paul  Daily  News  about  193  Pkci 
and  wanted  to  determine  what  th*  J  ph 
had  originally  paid  for  the  intangihli  W* 
for  which  no  figure  had  been  seti  •P**] 
when  they  bought  the  paper.  In  tl 
case  it  resulted  in  a  figure  of  ft 
per  subscriber.  In  this  method 
value  of  the  intangibles  would  i  trani 
crease  as  the  circulation  decreaa  to®! 
providing  the  other  factors  were  cc 
stant.  In 

Mr.  Owens  defined  good  will  lishi 
“the  value  of  assets  over  and  al»  arri 
the  value  of  tangible  assets  wb  neff 
would  enable  the  corporation  to  u  Mia 
a  higher  rate  of  return  than  would  McC 
justifiable,  and  let  us  say,  fair  rate  “j 
return  on  the  tangible  assets.”  is  p 
His  application  also  involves  ll  fVes 
selection  of  only  those  assets  he  c«  lo  si 
siders  essential  to  the  newspaper  bo  “wi 
ness,  eliminating  all  cash  except  t  tor 
equivalent  of  an  average  month’s  i»  *ayi 
enue  plus  enough  to  liquidate  M  ^es 
standing  debts,  to  get  the  value  ffle 
the  newspaper  tangibles.  These  i  ^gi 
deducted  from  the  over-all  value  o  ease 
tained  by  capitalizing  projected  eaJ  ‘"j 
ings  at  10  times,  the  remainder  bo  jing 
the  value  of  the  intangibles.  Jeop 
Building  Part  of  "Goedwill'' 
Ordinarily  intangible  values  arei 
lated  to  earnings,  but  in  valuing  * 
Times  stock.  Mr.  Van  Benthufl  ^ 
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’d  tg  ,und  a  good  will  value  in  the 
asset  (  uilding  in  which  the  newspaper  is 
?»ble  oused.  The  agreed  fair  market  value 
[  the  land  and  buildings  used  by  the 
I"  ewspaper  was  $2,927,722,  but  in  Mr. 

.  jn  Benthuysen’s  opinion  the  build- 
int*  12  was  more  elaborate,  by  25%,  than 
oJfl  as  necessary  for  the  business.  The 
tei^  jgerence  was  $731,930,  which,  he  said, 
he™'"  I  would  consider  as  part  of  the  in- 
g  ^  jngibles  and  as  representing  the  ad- 
ter*t[  ertising  value  of  the  Los  Angeles 
/alut  'i®®®  building  in  connection  with  the 
Ten  <0*  Angeles  Times  as  a  newspaper, 
'the*  he  excess  value,  I  don’t  believe,  has 
’  ny  value,  or  adds  anything,  to  what 
Deine  be  done  with  a  building  that 
nro  '  ^  concede  that  as  an 

le  dvertising  feature  it  has  some  value,” 
y,  ut  this  is  “not  good  will  as  it  is 
ej  I  enerally  known.”  The  fact  that  it  is 
■  anw  ^  hnposing  building,  located  in  the 
ed  Center,  and  has  a  large  sign  on 

pgjj  I  :,  he  considered  in  determining  that 
^  ;  has  advertising  value,  “just  as  ad- 

P  Qf  ertising  in  publications,  publicity 
[  hv  1  lirough  circulation  and  circulars,  and 
ygjjjj  U  the  other  methods  of  publicity.” 
itablid  As  another  example,  he  noted  that 
tangil  The  New  York  Times  has  a  New 
lecesa  fork  Times  building.  They  lose 
iper,  a  noney  on  it  but  it  has  advertising 
'o.  Th  'alue  and  that  can  be  included  in  the 
his  to  eneral  definition  of  good  will,  or 
nting;  ather  as  one  of  the  intangibles.” 

!s.  T!  Valuing  Other  Intangiblci 

Xo  find  the  remaining  intangibles, 
e  of !  g  capitalized  earnings  at  eight  times 

Jti  get  an  over-all  value,  which  in- 
Judes  the  advertising  value  of  the 
>  '  wilding,  the  old  plant  and  equipment, 

”  ie  machinery  and  equipment,  the  ac- 
op®  :ounts  receivable,  inventories,  cash 
earmarked  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  These  specific  items  are  then 
involvii  totaled,  and  the  liabilities  deducted, 
the  rat  the  result  being  the  value  of  the  net 
he  tar.?  tangible  assets  used  in  the  newspaper 
he  fact  business.  The  difference  between 
ill  be :  Ibis  figure  and  the  over-all  capitali- 
the  ove  Wion  represents  the  name  of  the 
be  equ  P*per,  its  press  association  member- 
value  ^iPi  circulation  and  advertising  con¬ 
tracts.  library,  morgue  and  all  other 
5  fiJ>”‘“8ibles. 

ralue  w  Intangibles  have  little  or  no  value 
icting  tij  vhen  divorced  from  the  rest  of  the 
from  th  pnptrty.  In  a  sale,  to  get  the  greatest 
>  the  ^®tum  from  them  they  must  be  sold 
,n.  Th  "ith  the  newspaper  as  a  whole.  Mr. 
wrens  u  QuuuUer  couldn’t  imagine  “selling 
contini*  intangibles  (morgue,  good  will, 
>out  193  circulation,  franchises,  etc.)  without 
/hat  tb  C  place  to  use  them,  and/or  imagine 
tangibh  ^  company  selling  the  intangibles 
jn  set  I  ‘part  from  the  plant,  because  they 
.  In  di  *ould  have  a  special  plant  on  their 
I  of  $3.  and  nothing  for  them  to  do 
?thod  f  "tb  it.”  Circulation  per  se  is  not 
rould  i  IrMiferable,  he  said.  “That  is  just 
lecrea*  Kunething  people  decide.” 
vere  at  Net  “Atsets"  to  McCormick 

In  90-odd  years  of  newspaper  pub- 
I  will  lishing,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  never 
nd  at»  Earned  such  intangibles  as  press 
its  whi  nemberships,  library,  morgue  and  cir¬ 
ri  to  «  Eulation  on  their  books  as  assets.  Col. 
would  UcCormick  said. 

lir  rate  “J  consider  these  so-called  assets 
^  J^urely  fictitious.  The  Associated 
olves  ^  Press  membership  may  have  a  value 
s  he  ca  lo  small  newspapers,  but  not  to  large 
iper  ba  newspapers,  which  pay  very  heavily 
xcept  f  'or  it,  and  can  find  news  in  other 
nth’s  I*  jays.  The  same  is  true  of  United 
date  oi  rress.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Trib- 
value  We  News  Service,  to  which  the  Los 
rhese  >  bigeles  Times  subscribes,  through  its 
value  0  eased  wire. 

•ted  »  The  morgue  is  a  collection  of  clip- 
der  3mgs  and  not  more  than  two  or  three 

•  nwple  in  the  newspaper  office  know 

Iwill”  ‘bat  is  in  it.  Circulation,  which  is 
es  are  I  •''hrely  the  creation  of  the  manage- 
duing  ^  can  be  lost  very  quickly, 
enthup  ^  1919,  for  instance,  the  New 


N.  r.  PUBLISHERS  ON  BIRTHDAY  BALL  COMMITTEE 

NEW  YORK  CITY  publishers  have  responded  to  an  invitation  to  serve  on  a 
special  New  York  Publishers’  Committee  in  cooperation  with  the  1941 
“Fight  Infantile  Paralysis”  campaign,  it  was  stated  Tuesday  by  Keith  Morgan, 
national  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Celebration  of  the  President’s 
Birthday.  Those  who  thus  far  have  accepted  membership  on  the  New  York 
Publishers’  Committee  are:  George  Backer,  president.  New  York  Post,  Alfred 
J.  Ball,  Woodhaven  Leader-Observer;  Joseph  H.  Biben,  American  Hebrew; 
Wilmot  D.  Griffith  and  Floyd  M.  Shumway,  Jr.,  co-editors,  Riverdale  News; 
Dan  Harper,  managing  editor,  Staten  Island  Advance;  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  New 
York  Journal  and  American;  Bert  Heller,  executive  editor.  Associated  Publica¬ 
tions,  publishers  of  commimity  newspapers  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens;  Edward 
M.  Herrschaft,  Canarsie  Courier;  Charles  B.  McCabe,  president  and  publisher. 
New  York  Mirror;  David  J.  McLean,  president,  Brooklyn  Citizen;  Louis  E. 
Reichhold,  managing  editor.  Long  Island  Daily  Advocate;  Elmer  Roessner,  city 
editor,  PM;  Joseph  Schmidt,  editor,  Ridgewood  Times;  Frank  D.  Schroth, 
publisher,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Albert  M.  Shulman,  publisher,  Jewish  Review;  Ar¬ 
thur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher.  New  York  Times;  H.  W.  Warner,  editor.  Bay 
Ridge  Record. 


York  World  had  all  of  those  things. 
The  New  York  News  had  none  of 
them.  The  New  York  World  is  out  of 
business  and  the  New  York  News  has 
the  biggest  circulation  in  the  world.” 

Tangibles,  when  divorced  from  the 
going  concern,  are  not  much  easier 
than  the  intangibles  to  dispose  of, 
Mr.  Chandler  pointed  out,  recalling 
that  the  plant  of  the  Oklahoma  News 
was  sold  piecemeal,  with  the  press 
bringing  three  cents  a  pound  as  junk. 
The  major  investment  in  the  median- 
ical  departments  of  a  newspaper  is  in 
the  presses,  and  the  cost  of  erecting 
and  wiring  them,  building  founda¬ 
tions,  assembling  and  tuning  them 
up  is  a  major  item  that  is  a  complete 
loss  if  the  press  is  sold  and  removed 
to  some  other  plant. 

Values  Lie  in  Going  Property 

A  beautiful  and  monumental  build¬ 
ing  adds  nothing  to  the  efficiency  of 
newspaper  operation,  in  his  opinion; 
in  fact  the  Scripps-Howard  experi¬ 
ence  in  Akron,  where  the  Times- 
Press  built  a  monumental  new  build¬ 
ing  about  1929,  was  the  opposite.  The 
employes  were  given  so  much  more 
space  and  comfort  and  convenience  in 
which  to  work  that  the  distances 
“from  here  to  there  actually  slowed 
up  the  operation  of  the  rank  and 
file.” 

“We  erect  new  buildings  and  buy 
new  equipment  in  the  lively  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  increased  efficiency.  Al¬ 
most  inevitably  the  efficiency  for  a 
time,  at  least,  seems  to  decline  in¬ 
stead  of  go  up.  We  equip  our  de¬ 
partmental  heads  with  private  offices, 
and  then  they  have  to  have  secretaries 
to  serve  the  private  offices.  They 
cease  to  be  shirt-sleeve  editors  and 
become  silk  hat  executives.” 

Ilueprief  for  a  Buildiag 

A  newspaper  plant  should  be  built 
from  the  inside  out,  planned  around 
the  machinery  and  the  plant’s  func¬ 
tions,  he  added.  The  Washington 
Daily  News  plant  was  built  on  such 
a  formula,  and  “to  the  surprise  of  the 
architect  and  owners,  they  were 
awarded  a  bronze  plaque  in  Uiat  year 
for  the  most  beautiful  building  put 
up  in  Washington.”  It  was  a  factory 
type  of  building  of  brick  and  shutters, 
and  cost  less  than  $300,000. 

Ordinarily  in  purchasing  a  news¬ 
paper  it  is  not  the  Scripps-Howard 
habit  to  investigate  the  plant  until 
after  the  transfer,  he  said.  But  that  is 
not  carelessness;  they  are  supplied 
with  an  inventory,  which  must  be  ac¬ 
curate  if  the  sale  is  to  be  completed. 

The  condition  of  the  plant  is  im¬ 
portant  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
property,  Mr,  Cruickshank  said.  If 
machinery  is  not  in  good  shape  or  is 
too  old,  replacements  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  which  will  affect  expenses  in 
estimating  future  net  income. 

Ownership  of  the  building  in  which 
the  newspaper  is  housed  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  business,  Mr.  Van  Ben- 


thuysen  and  Mr.  Owens  agreed.  Many 
papers  rent  their  space.  Mr.  Owens 
added  that  “if  a  newspaperman  can 
buy  a  newspaper  without  the  prop¬ 
erty,  I  think  he  is  a  fortunate  man, 
generally  speaking,”  because  if  the 
building  is  not  modem  or  adapted  to 
the  manufacturing  business  he  could 
sublet  it  and  move  to  better  quarters. 

(Continued  next  week) 
m 

PNPA  to  Discuss 
War  and  Defense 
Problems 

Program  For  Annual 
Convention  Announced 
By  William  Hardy 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  8. — War  and 
defense  problems,  the  influence  of  the 
press  and  the  general  subject  of  bet¬ 
ter  newspaper  service  to  readers,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  advertising  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  discussed  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  at  the 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Jan. 
17-18. 

Speakers  from  outside  the  state  as 
well  as  from  Pennsylvania  newspa¬ 
pers  will  analyze  the  Keystone  and 
Federal  trend  on  legislation  affecting 
newspapers,  recommendations  of  ad<- 
vertising  groups,  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional,  the  e&ct  of  labor  laws  on 
newspapers,  and  operating  cost  prob¬ 
lems. 

Will  Review  Press  CrWeism 

C.  M.  Bomberger,  publisher  of  the 
Jeannette  News-Dispateh,  and  R. 
Evers  Whitmore,  New  Holland  Clarion, 
president  and  vice-president  of  the 
PNPA,  respectively,  will  direct  the 
meeting. 

A  review  of  the  harrassment  of 
newspapers  during  1940  will  be  made 
by  Harold  B.  Farquhar,  editor,  Bethle¬ 
hem  Globe-Times,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Editorial  Affairs. 

C.  H.  Heintzleman  of  the  Coates- 
ville  Record  and  J.  O.  Carson  of  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company  will  discuss  the 
relationship  of  newspapers  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  it  is  expected  that  both  will 
bring  out  suggestions  on  how  the  two 
groups  can  co-operate  for  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare. 

Up  -  to  -  the  -  minute  reports  from 
Washington  will  be  brought  to  the  con¬ 
vention  by  Robert  Kintner  of  the  team 
of  Alsop  and  Kintner,  commentators. 

Dr.  Allen  A.  Stockdale  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers 
will  talk  at  a  luncheon  the  first  day 
of  the  convention  on  “What  Makes 
America  Successful.” 

At  an  advertising  session,  both  na¬ 
tional  and  local  problems  will  be 
given  a  thorough  going-over.  A  15- 
page  report  of  a  special  committee  on 


national  advertising  headed  by  Fred¬ 
erick  R.  Long,  Chester  Times,  will  be 
studied  because  it  has  to  do  with  is¬ 
sues  raised  by  the  AAAA  and  other 
advertising  groups.  This  committee 
has  been  studying  these  problems 
since  last  June  and  has  been  in  touch 
with  similar  committees  from  other 
newspaper  publishers’  associations,  the 
AAAA,  publishers’  representatives, 
and  others. 

The  22  points  raised  by  retailers  in 
reference  to  newspaper  co-operation, 
as  published  by  H.  B.  Van  Valken- 
burg  of  the  Sears-Roebuck  Company 
and  presented  to  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives’  Association,  will 
be  answered  by  J.  Wilbur  Werry,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  Tribune  and  Democrat,  and  by 
others. 

Discussion  of  anti-advertising  text¬ 
books  in  schools  will  be  led  by 
I.  Z.  Buckwalter,  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers. 

At  a  circulation  meeting  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Ernest  G.  Smith, 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader — Evening 
News,  there  will  be  reports  on  circula¬ 
tion  problems  and  ABC  matters, 
including  Visualization  of  Circula¬ 
tions. 

Bar  President  to  Speak 

At  the  Saturday  morning  session. 
Judge  William  M.  Hargest  of  the  Dau¬ 
phin  County  Common  Pleas  Court, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  will  talk  on  “The  Law  and 
the  Press,”  following  which  there  will 
be  a  report  of  the  Association’s  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  by  Harold  Cooper 
Roberts,  The  Legal  Intelligencer, 
Philadelphia. 

Three  luncheons  are  scheduled  for 
Saturday,  Jan.  18,  one  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Associated  Press  members,  one 
by  the  United  Press  to  its  Pennsylvania 
members,  and  a  third  by  the  weeklies 
of  the  state.  This  group  will  hear 
talks  on  editorial,  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising  and  legislative  problems  and 
will  devote  the  afternoon  to  topics  of 
concern  especially  to  the  weeklies. 

At  a  Saturday  afternoon  session, 
the  dailies,  under  the  direction  of  S. 
W.  Calkins  of  the  Uniontown  News- 
Standard  will  discuss  labor  and  busi¬ 
ness  office  problems.  Emphasis  wiU 
be  laid  on  operating  costs. 

The  closing  dinner  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  featured  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe  of  Quin¬ 
tuplet’s  fame,  who  will  be  introduced 
by  the  president  of  the  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dr.  Francis  F.  Borzell. 

In  a  report  to  the  Association,  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Hardy,  manager,  says  that  the 
“Association  will  spare  no  efforts 
zealously  to  guard  your  interests 
against  attacks  by  alien  enemies,  po¬ 
litical  shysters,  unscrupulous  com¬ 
petitors  and  from  any  source  what¬ 
ever.”  He  says  that  a  special  fund 
will  be  set  aside  to  educate  the  public 
to  the  advantages  of  the  American 
press,  with  emphasis  on  a  program  to 
teach  newly-naturalized  citizens  and 
21year-olds  what  the  four  freedoms 
mean. 

■ 

BRITT  JOINS  N.  Y.  POST 

George  Britt,  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  since 
1933,  resigned  that  post  last  week  to 
join  the  New  York  Post  in  the  same 
capacity  on  Jan.  6.  Britt,  who  joined 
the  Telegram  in  May,  1929,  was 
formerly  with  NEA  Service  and  the 
Chicago  Herald-American,  and  has 
been  newspapering  since  1916.  He  is 
the  author  of  “The  Fifth  Column  Is 
Here.”  On  the  Post,  Britt  replaces 
George  L.  Cassidy,  who  recently  was 
appointed  to  a  post  on  the  New  York 
State  Labor  Board. 
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CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(C41I1  with  Ordar) 

I  tim*  —  .50  par  lina 
4  timai  —  .40  par  Bna 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cath  with  Ordar) 

1  tima  —  .90  par  lina 

2  thna*  —  .80  par  lina 
4  tima*  —  .70  par  lina 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cath  with  Ordar) 

I  time  —  .90  par  lina 
4  timat  —  .70  par  lina 

Count  five  words  to  lina,  box  numbar  to 
be  countad  at  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  Knet.  Referancat  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  tale  of  property  or  goods. 


ClrcalotloB  Premetlaii 


Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  OHARLKH  PARTI.OWE  CO.. 
Occidental  Bnildins,  Indianapolis. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


California — County  Seat  Morning  Daily; 
good  earning;  $35,000;  $15,000  casli. 

A.  W.  Stypea.  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Exclusiye  Afternoon  Daily  in  county  seat 
of  one  of  California's  richest  sections. 
Price  $150,000  with  thirty  per  cent  down 
and  balance  on  installment  contract  basis. 
^11  information  to  buyer  that  can  qual¬ 
ify.  M.  C.  Moore,  Newspaper  Broker, 
Beverly  Hills,  California. 


New«p«p«r  trolwn 


— ^TO  BXnr  OB  SELL— 

A  Daily  or  a  Weekly 

Any  State,  Any  Sire,  Any  Price 
Write 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases-  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FElGHNtiR  AGENCY.  Nashville,  Mich. 

Dally  and  Weekly  properties  bought,  sold 
and  appraised.  Newsp^er  Appraisal  Co., 
70  Pino  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 


.  Nawspaptrt  WoRtad 


SucceMfnl  Newspaper  Blan  will  buy  estab¬ 
lished  daily.  Tell  all  important  facts  in 
flrst-  le^er.  .  Bqx  -2243,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

Sncceasfnl  Publisher,  many  years  experi¬ 
ence,  will  invest  $50,000  to  $75,000  cash 
for  the  purchase  of  a  profitable  news¬ 
paper  in  an  exclusive  field  in  the  East, 
South  or  Midwest.  All  replies  will  be 
kept  strictly  confidential.  Box  2270, 

Editor  Ic  Publisher. _ 

Wanted:  Daily  in  mld-sonth. 

Ample  finances. 

Box  2250  Editor  A  Publisher 


PriRting — Nawspaptrs 


Rotary  Printing.  Newspapers,  other  publi¬ 
cations.  Low  prices.  Berger,  105  West 
lOlst  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ACademy 
2  4641. 


Htlp  WoRtad 


Advertising,  publicity  copy  writer,  young, 
gentile,  living  in  New  York,  to  assist 
promotion  manager.  Writing  ability  of 
first  importance.  Box  2284,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 

We  have  an  opening  in  the  middle 
west  for  two  experienced  men  on 
special  pages.  Permanent  work. 

Give  full  particulars  of  experience, 
also  references.  Applications  will 
be  confidential. 

The  J.  W.  Kelch  Company 
Francis  Palms  Building,  Detroit,  Mtehig^ 
AOBIOXJLTUBAL  EDITOB-B1ANAOEB~ 

Capable  complete  operation  successful  trade 
ma^aaine;  also,  assist  adding  new  publi¬ 
cations.  A  real  "ground  floor"  opportu¬ 
nity  if  you've  "got  what  it  takes.” 
Southern  agricultural  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Give  age  and  list  positions  and 
salaries  all  months.  1936  to  1940  inclu¬ 
sive.  Enclose  Kodak  photo.  Sell  self 
in  first  letter. 

SOUTHERN  SEEDSMAN 

_ San  Antonio.  Texas  _ 

General  Manager  wanted  for  small  city  Ohio 
daily  while  present  manager  spends  year 
in  army.  Box  2150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  WantRd — Coat'd 


Newspaperman  wanted  for  small  Florida 
daily;  experienced  reporter,  desk  and 
make-up;  must  also  be  capable  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  State  age,  experience  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  2240,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

Special  Edition  Man  Wanted.  Good  oppor- 
tunity.  Box  2283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Syndicate  Salesman,  under  contract,  unable 
to  handle  side  line,  recommends  well- 
known,  profitable  feature,  now  in  66 
papers.  Exclusive  territory,  liberal  com- 
mission.  Box  2244.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Wanted — ^Young  man  with  ideas  as  copy 
writer  and  layout  man  in  advertising 
department  of  New  England  newspaper. 
One  who  has  had  newspaper  experience. 
Must  be  able  to  execute  sales  stimulating 
layouts.  State  full  particulars  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  2285,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SituatioRs  Wanttd 

Administrative 

Business  or  General  Manager  —  medium- 
sized  daily.  References  unexcelled. 
Astounding  record.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Consideration  deeply  appreciated. 

Box  2235.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  Executive  —  capable  Business 
Manager  and  Editor,  age  41,  married. 
Salary  desired  $100.00  weekly.  Write 

Box  2175,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Newspaperman  with  16  years’  unusually 
sound  all-round  experience  every  phase 
Sales,  Circulation,  Editorial,  Merchan¬ 
dising,  Promotion  departments  of  Metro¬ 
politan  dailies  wants  constructive  job, 
with  responsibility,  on  sound  weekly  or 
daily  WITH  or  WITHOUT  opportunity 
to  purchase  part  or  whole  interest  after 
trial,  exploratory  year  of  employment. 
Financial  reference  on  request.  Age  38, 
married,  college,  employed.  Box  2215, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Young  Lady,  brown-eyed  brunette  Secretary- 
Stenographer;  familiar  office  routine.  Ten 
years’  experience  in  NYC  area.  Box 
2192.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Position  as  Editor  or  Advertising  Assistant. 
Metropolitan  experience:  ten  years  News; 
seven  Publishing,  sales  promotion,  ad 
vertising,  and  radio  script  writing.  Col¬ 
lege.  Married.  38.  Box  2286,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SltRatiORS  WflRtRd 
AdvertUiRg 

Advertising-Classified  or  Display  Man 
Unmarried,  thirteen  years’  experience,  sell¬ 
ing  new  business.  Box  2275,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVEBTISINa  EZEOTJTIVX 

Five  years  head  advertising  art  depart¬ 
ment,  The  Chicago  TRIBUNE.  ’Ten  years 
manager  sales  service  department.  The 
Chicago  Daily  NEWS.  Sales  ideas — pro 
motion— layouts — copy.  Seeks  agency 
connection  or  national  manufacturer. 

Box  2274,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AdvertUing-BaleRnaa,  copywriter,  manager; 
twenty-one  years’  experience  cities  under 
100,000,  5  states  North  and  South;  42, 
family;  present  position  twelve  years. 
Salary,  bonus  and  future.  Box  2280, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesmaa-lfaaager.  Married' 
experienced,  sober.  Excellent  Record. 
Seeks  position  with  future.  Box  2210, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertlaing  Salesman — trade  paper  experi¬ 
ence,  well-qualified,  desires  position 
with  active  publication.  Box  2195,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher, _ 

Advertising  Solicitor  —  sixteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  newspaper  and  printing.  Age 
38;  free  to  travel.  Box  2211,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Available:  One  of  newspaperdom’s  best  $55 
a  week  space  salesmen.  Age  34.  Write 

Box  2177,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  StAMAGEB 
good  diagnostician,  seeks  berth,  medium  or 
large  daily.  Applicant  knows  the  business 
and  builds  surely  mnd  permanently ;  op¬ 
erates  on  low  cqlt;  trains  intelligent, 
hard  hitting  sale.snien  ;  develops  contracts; 
writes  and  promotes  seasonal  campaigns; 
in  ad-taker  strength  and  competition, 
applicant  has  been  unusually  successful. 
Salary  judged  by  results.  For  a  healthy, 
young  (draft  exempt)  business  head  void 
of  credit  troubles,  theories  and  experi¬ 
ments — address  confidentially — Box  2265, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Classified  Manager,  18  years'  experience.  8 
years  with  Basil  Smith.  Seeking  news¬ 
paper  connection.  Box  2220,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Display  Man  —  35,  married,  thoroughly 
trained,  art  ability  to  make  excellent  lay¬ 
outs,  good  salesman.  Experienced  in  ra¬ 
dio  advertising.  Speak  several  languages, 
two  years  college.  Best  of  references. 
Employed.  Box  2262,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Former  Advertising  Manager  newspaper 
chain,  local,  national  and  international 
experience.  Created  and  sold  outstanding 
48-page  special  issue  for  Metropolitan 
N.  Y.  newspaper.  Organized  nation-wide 
travel  promotion  campaign.  Represented 
foreign  newspapers.  Seek  opportunity 
with  aggressive  publisher.  Married,  two 
children,  age  34.  Box  2269,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 


Situations  Wantod 
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Situations  Wantod 


FO 


Advertisiny  (Cont’d) 


HE  SAULES 

AT  TODGH  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER'S  JOB 

Seasoned  by  IS  years'  tough  classified  sell¬ 
ing  with  splendid  5  year  record  as  man¬ 
ager  on  fourth  place  Chicago  Metropoli¬ 
tan  paper.  A  sound  builder.  No  magic 
wands.  Hard  worker.  Never  gives  up. 
87  years  old,  married,  2  children.  Fine 
personality.  Best  references.  Seeks 
position  as  classified  mgr.  fair  sized  city 
or  larger.  Box  2222,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

"Let  The  Record  Speak" — twenty  years' 
noteworthy  achievement  as  Advertising 
Manager  and  Promotion  Manager  metro- 

Solitan  newspaper;  Assistant  Publicity 
director  World’s  Fair;  Co-owner  and 
Publisher  magazine.  Christian.  43,  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  2232.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Twenty  years  Advertising  Manager  and  A-1 
Salesman  on  large,  small  newspapers. 
Successful  record,  excellent  references. 
Ideas,  results.  Daily  or  weekly  field.  Box 
2006,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


SitROtioRt  WoRtud 
Cimlaiiea 


Circulation  Manager.  Expert  home  delivery 
organizing  and  carrier  promotion.  Many 
years  experience.  Large  and  small  news¬ 
papers.  Outstanding  ability.  Plenty  ini¬ 
tiative.  Hard  worker.  Modern  methods. 
Reliable.  Box  2264,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

If  you  have  circulation  problems  that  have 
you  stumped.  I  am  the  man  you  are 
looking  for.  Twelve  years’  experience  in 
all  phases  of  circulation.  Married,  sober, 
will  go  anywhere.  Salary  secondary. 
Would  prefer  small  daily  where  results 
are  appreciated.  Box  2258,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _  _ 

Air.  Publisher  or  Circulation  Manager 

Have  you  a  position  for  an  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  man,  qualified  and  able  to  handle 
any  circulation  problem,  specializtd  in 
home  delivery,  build  circulation  economi¬ 
cally,  clean  record,  sober,  best  of  refer- 
encest  Box  2199,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Now  ten  years  Country  ClrenlatUn  Manacer 
Metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday;  previ¬ 
ously  Circulation  Manager  11,000  daily 
and  Sunday.  Age  36.  married.  Desire 
CAI  establishment  OPPORTUNITY  me¬ 
dium-sized  publication.  Salary  secondary. 
Inquiry  properly  respected.  Box  2108, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

One  of  the  South’s  best  known  circulation 
managers  available.  Have  enviable  ree- 
nrd--will  make  some  publisher  valuable 
man.  Box  2239,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantod 

Editorial 


A  PERSONAL  AIESSAGE 

The  nation  is  preparing  to  meet 
some  grim  eventuality.  Yet,  Mr. 
Editor,  are  yon  preparing  to  meet 
the  desires  of  your  readers! 

Until  that  time  the  people  today 
would  rather  read  events  full  of 
life  and  spirit  rather  than  the 
sickening  reports  of  ghastly 
bombings.  Give  ’em  sports!  .  .  . 

And  more  sports  I 

There  is  a  greater  wealth  of  sports 
news  now  with  the  establishment 
of  training  camps.  These  sport¬ 
ing  events  are  chock  full  of  human 
interest — an  interest  that  is  dear 
to  you  and  your  readers.  Publish¬ 
ing  same  will  boost  not  only  the 
circulation  of  the  sports  pages  but 
also  the  advertising  rates.  Be 
practical  and  satisfy  yonr  readers’ 
desires. 

I  am  25,  single,  college,  and  not 
worried  about  the  draft.  I  have 
been  writing  sports  for  7  years 
and  am  now  editor  of  a  new  na¬ 
tional  sports  monthly.  The  All- 
American  Athlete.  However,  I  feel 
that  when  you  hire  me  you  will  not 
only  gain  an  employee  to  satisfy 
yonr  needs  but  also  add  prestige 
and  national  popularity  to  your 
pages. 

Box  2200  Editor  A  Publisher 


A  TIP  for  YOU 

Fact-bound,  with  a  scent  for  news,  hunts 
for  incessant  activity  under  coldly  critic- 
al  editor.  Box  2287,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ABLE  NEWSAIAN-WRITER 
Reporter -rewrite  -  legman-features-editorials- 
editor-assistant  editor;  seeks  staff  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  job  on  small  or  large  magazine 
or  paper  anywhere;  five  years’  strong 
experience  on  two  important  Metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies,  one  in  New  York,  one  iu 
San  Francisco;  one  year  trade  magazine 
editor;  best  of  topflight  references; 
knows  makeup,  type,  layout;  exemplary 
university  background;  Phi  Beta  Kappa; 
Who’s  Who  Among  North  American 
Authors;  age  30,  married.  Episcopalian, 
American  born ;  well-informed  and  alive ; 
personable  and  pleasant  to  work  with; 
$35  $50;  write  or  wire  J.  Alvin  Kugel- 
mass,  86  Thayer  Street,  New  York  (Sty. 


Editorial  (Cont’d) 

ABILITY  AND  EZFERIENOE 

Newspaperman — 13  years  small  towns,  || 
York,  Europe — can  stro  into  that  vaci« 
on  yonr  editorial  staff  and  do  effecth 
original  work  reporting,  rewriting,  nu^ 
up,  etc.  Working  now  in  blind  siu 
Box  2221,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ^ 

Able,  accurate,  alert  newspapermaa;  t 
years  editorial  departments,  metropti 
tan  and  small  dailies.  Prefer  PsQt 
coast.  Employed.  Box  2238,  Editor  1 
Publisher. _ 

Able  Writer;  business  and  national  sffiin 
broad  experience  on  national  magstiit 
and  newspapers;  26.  married,  avsilik 
immediately.  Box  2133,  Editor  A  Pii 
lisher. 


Accurate,  Terse  Newswrlter:  city,  spor. 
features  and  copy  desk;  24.  Thoms 
Johnson,  Box  1842,  Reno,  Nevada. 

Alert  Editorial  Cartoonist  or  art  direete 
12  years’  experience.  10  years  on  n 
metropolitan  daily.  Cartoons  reprints 
nationally  and  internationally.  Rein 
ences,  age  33,  married,  one  child.  B« 
2223.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Alert  Reporter,  three  years’  sxperienq 
Rewrite,  features,  editorials,  thoroup 
research.  Seeks  job,  small  eastern  ^il; 
Box  2201.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Any  publisher  in  mountain  or  range  stats 
looking  for  reporter,  write  me  I  Kaiv 
erner,  29,  six  years’  legman  on  500,0(4 
daily;  good  general  background,  strw 
on  sports,  courts,  finance.  Student  1 
U.  S.  Western  history.  Box  2226,  U> 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


BEEN  TAKING  IT— 
CAN  DISH  IT  OUT 
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Having  been  on  the  receiving  end 
of  publicity  for  past  five  years 
as  city  editor,  believe  I  can  do 
a  good  job  on  the  placing  end. 
From  first-hand  experience.  I  know 
which  ropy  clicks  with  the  city 
desk.  Twenty-two  years  of  news- 

Saper  experience,  fifteen  of  it  in 
ew  York  City  and  metropolitan 
area;  editorial  responsibility,  copy 
desk,  rewrites,  news  and  feature 
writing,  editorials.  Haven’t  lost 
a  day  in  five  years  on  present  job. 
College  man.  42,  good  personality 
and  good  appearance.  Reasonable 
salary.  Prefer  New  York  area. 

Box  2282  Editor  A  Publiikn 


City,  Managing  Editor,  87,  college,  dail; 
25-100,000.  Seventeen  years'  experieaii 
reporter  (metropolitan)  copy  desk,  eiti.  . 
managing  editor.  Consider  good  wesUr  ' 
Best  references.  Box  2229,  Editor  11 

Publisher. _ 

Compotont,  sharp  reporter;  capable  editiu' 
and  rewriting  copy.  Daily,  weekly  ur 
where  in  States.  Sober,  ambitious;  eil’j 
lege,  24.  To  marry  soon.  Start  Inmsli  ■ 
ately,  interview  appreciated.  Bsgif 
typist.  Box  2191,  Editor  A  Publishn. 


Copyroader — experienced,  well  infomui 
32 ;  able  reporter,  feature  writer,  rewritt 
make-up;  covered  sports  metropoliui 
dailies;  city  editor  town  110,000.  Bii 

2208,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Copy  reador,  reporter.  Can  solicit  and  in 
pare  all  material  for  special  edltiw 
Box  2168,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Covered  sports,  general  assignments  m 
years,  lows  daily.  Coll^  tTSiaisi  h 
Journalism,  25,  married.  Kindergarta 
knowledge  of  advertising.  Economic  b 

stability  depressing  as  - Apptr 

eiste  anything,  anywhere,  anytime  (now). 
Box  2219,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Deskman,  two  years  on  three  Metropolitu  j 
dailies;  journalism  graduate,  age  85,  fwt 
capable.  Box  2130,  Editor  A  Pnbllihe 

Didn’t  someone  give  yon  a  break?  Aggni 
sive  former  sports  editor,  age  19.  a 
prise  winning  paper,  desires  reporter ■ 
job.  Box  2124,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor — Long  and  valuable  trade  paper  s^ 
magazine  experience;  intemsting  recon 
for  developing  reader  interest  and  mskiil 
money;  prolific  in  ideas;  strong  in  initit' 
tive;  fluent,  versatile,  convincing  writer 
Box  2140,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor-Reporter — news  or  desk,  make-up; 
age  31,  married,  alert;  excellent  refer 
ences.  Box  2272,  Editor  A  Publisher.  , 

Editor,  writer  live  dailies,  radio  news  s^ 
ice.  Experience:  All  city  bests,  legw 
Istnre,  features,  editorials,  foreign  eer 
respondent,  city,  Sunday  desks.  Militsn 
coverage  home,  abroad  wins  War  D* 
partment  and  French  War  Office  spprovil 
Exceptional  references.  Consider  SM 
position.  Box  2217,  Editor  A  Publisher 

Editor  or  Managing  Editor — 21  years  i> 
news,  advertising,  promotion  positions  er 
large  dailies.  Owned  weekly.  Mans**: 
auto  association.  College  graduate;  P^ 
testant,  married.  Sunday  editor  nov 
Box  2189,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Editorial  Assistant,  30;  three  years  expen  , 
ence  as  associate  editor  of  national  sr  , 

chitectural  magazine.  Good  writer,  rr  , 

searcher,  editor;  knowledge  of  produc 
tion.  Box  2112,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Sitaatieni  Wanted 
Editorial  (Coat'd) 


Editorial  Aaaistant,  Beaorter;  two  years' 
reporting,  writing,  copyreading  experi¬ 
ence  on  New  York  publications,  includ¬ 
ing  national  trade  weekly;  24;  Master's 
degree  in  English.  Box  2188,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

- editorial  assistant.  Ar  Any 

Journalistic  Work,  Anywhere. 

Woman.  Good  newspaper  style,  direct  and 
concise;  fine  cemmand  of  English;  rewrite 
and  editing  experience;  widely  traveled; 
well-educated;  cultural  background;  ex¬ 
cellent  references  in  journalistic  field. 
Kow  employed,  but  available  immediately. 
Box  2202. _ Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  or  Publicity — young  lady,  college 
graduate.  Experience  in  book  publishing, 
publicity,  advertising  copywriting,  free 
lance  writing.  Employed.  New  York 
City  or  Metropolitan  Area.  Box  2205, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  all-around  newsman,  ^tor, 
university,  desires  permanent  position 
publicity.  Box  2228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  Editor,  all  desks,  make  up. 
rewrite,  desires  place  good  daily  result 
tale  his  own  weekly.  Experience  small 
cities  to  Metropolitan  desks.  Can  make 
your  paper  sparkle.  Box  2268,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ _ 

Experienced  reporter,  rewrite,  and  desk 
man  seeks  new  newspaper  job.  Six  years’ 
experience  on  leading  Eastern  daily,  also 
several  months  technical  writing.  Gradu¬ 
ate  of  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journali.sm.  Now  employed.  Not  sub¬ 
ject  to  draft.  Box  2204.  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher. _ 

Experienced  Beporter-rewrite,  or  copy  man 
desires  any  editorial  opening;  27.  mar¬ 
ried.  college.  Write  Box  2190,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Experienced  reporter,  sports  writer,  30. 
married,  college  graduate,  wants  transfer 
to  newspaper  desk  or  beat,  publicity  posi¬ 
tion.  References.  Box  2225,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Oeneral  newspaper  experience,  reporting, 
rewrite,  art,  desk  man.  Anywhere. 
Reasonable  salary.  Box  2227,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _ 

••Good  EditorUl  Judgment” — so  my  Edi¬ 
tor  said.  One  of  my  stories  brought  a 
0500  check  to  the  Evening  Post  cam¬ 
paigning  for  old  couples.  "I  turn  to 
your  column  first”  wrote  a  reader.  A 
fine,  lively  style  in  editorials,  daily  col¬ 
umn,  special,  feature  articles,  interviews, 
reviews.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  edit¬ 
ing,  rewrite,  make-up  and  every  branch 
of  newspaper'  and'  mdgaxine  editorial 
work.  I  know  what  appeals  to  women 
readers  and  (men,  too).  Now  employed. 
Available  immediately.  Box  2260,  Editor 
ft  Publisher^ _ 


Enman  Interest,  cub  reporter-camera  man, 
SS.  former  teacher  of  English.  Four 
Bditors  like  his  copy.  Lucid,  entertain¬ 
ing,  forceful,  versatile.  Story-telling 
photos  in  four  dailies.  Married,  draft 
axampt.  ‘‘<^od  goods  1”  For  brochure 
wire  E.  A  P.  Personnel  Service  or  reply 
Box  220T.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Junior  Amusements  Editor,  Writer,  Critic. 
"Name”  By-line.  Hollywood  experience. 
Unorthodox  critical  style.  Box  2277, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Uker  news,  features,  editorial,  publicity, 
experienced;  age  24.  draft-deferred,  con- 
lider  anything — anywhere.  Box  2131, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Uvewlre  Canadian,  American  origin,  seeks 
poet  as  editor-in-chief  or  editorial  writer 
with  American  daily.  Well-informed 
American  affairs.  Box  2267,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mapilne,  editorial,  advertising  assistant. 
Versatile  young  woman,  college  graduate, 
22.  Experience  in  fashion  copy,  book  re¬ 
views  and  feature  stories.  Box  2264,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher, _ 

Kemble  Working  General  Assignment, 
Rewrite,  Deskman,  28,  married;  at  it 
nine  years,  last  four  big  midwest  daily; 
fust,  sure,  concise.  Features  pull.  Box 
2288.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

■ewspaper,  Magaslne  or  Publicity  berth 
tonght  by  college  man,  33.  married,  with 
•ight  years'  wide  range  ot- experience  in 
und  out  of  editorial  shops ;  seasoned, 
sdaptable,  conscientious.  Know  typog- 
vnphy,  makeup,  production;  now  employed 
US  publicity  director  in  midwest,  but 
available  on  short  notice.  Box  2203, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


****P*Perman,  23.  Four  years  midwest 
daily.  Reporter,  copyreader,  editorial 
writer.  Six  months  publicity  Washington, 
U.  C.  College  graduate.  Go  anyw-here. 

_Box  2281,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Kewspaperman  —  general  all-round  experi¬ 
ence.  available  for  sports  or  to  combine 
•ports  with  general  assignments.  Some 
camera  experience.  Sports  column  and 
feature  writing.  Box  2290,  Editor  A  Pub 
iiaher. 

Jut  ft  hftndy  man  around  any 
cuy  room  for  reporting,  copyreading  and 
rewrite.  Trained  in  all  beats  and  copy 
eounty-aeat  daily.  College.  29.  Now 
desire  change  for  better.  Box 
2230,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  -Jtnd  Sov 

New  Eqmpment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publislung  Field 


SitaatioRi  WoRtad 

_ Editorial  (Cont’d) _ 

ONE  LOOK  EQUALS  1,000  WORDS, 
the  Chinese  say,  and  I  double  the  oriental 
circulation  key.  I  fire  speedgraphio  and 
paint  word-pictures  with  sparkling  re¬ 
sults.  Only  25,  but  broad  new-s  and 
general  background.  YOU  can  use  me. 
Write  Box  2209,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photographer,  age  25,  AP  and  small -town 
daily  experience — four  years  in  all;  desire 
to  loOBte  on  small  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Ow-n  equipment  and  car.  Box  2193,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Photographer  with  imagination  wants 
change  to  more  progressive  daily.  4 
years’  all-round  staff  newspix  experience. 
Young,  single,  college  graduate,  reliable, 
draftproof.  Will  consider  one-year  job. 

Box  2206.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Photographer-Beporter.  Best  references. 
Widely  traveled.  Married.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Go  to  city  of  any  sixe — anywhere. 

Box  2278,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Proof-Beading,  copy-reading  and  rewrite 
work.  College  graduate,  with  experience 
in  newspaper  office,  also  in  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  large  commercial  organiza¬ 
tion.  Fast,  accurate  worker.  Box  2212. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  23.  two  years’  desk,  news,  sports 
coverage  for  two  sizeable  dailies.  Want 
reporting,  sports,  publicity  position  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  Box  2196,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Reporter,  Deskman,  23,  two  years  rewrite  in 
New  York  for  major  news  service,  seeks 
position  in  smaller  city.  College  gradu¬ 
ate;  go  anywhere.  Box  2136,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  Editor — fourteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  large  and  small  dailies.  Not  in 
draft.  Box  2005,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Reporter,  rewrite  man,  eleven  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  now  employed,  seeks  position  with 
future  on  newspaper  or  trade  journal. 
200  mile  radius  of  New  York  City.  Box 
2155,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CeRipesln9  Room  Iqolpmoot  For  Solo 


Buy  linotypes.  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  A  Intertypes 

See  HOOD  FALCO  CORP.,  First 
225  Varick  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Model  C  Intertypes,  late  models;  Linotypes, 
Models  5-8-14;  Hoe  Mat  Roller;  Cylinder 
Presses;  Paper  Cutters;  Automatics. 
Northern  Machine  Works.  Marshall  and 

Jefferson  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  A  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Mochonlcol  Equipment  Wontnd 


Wanted  To  Buy;  16-pagp  Rotary  press; 
must  be  in  good  condition  und  reason¬ 
able.  Write  Box  212U,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico.  Los  Angeles 
Would  like  to  purchase  Elrod  or  Monotype 
Material  Maker;  also,  large  water- 
cooled  Ludlow.  Machines  must  be  com¬ 
plete  and  guaranteed  A-1  condition. 
Stale  sT'ecifications.  eouioment  and  price. 
Box  2129,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Pross  R  Storootypo  RqolpRWRf  For  Solo 

Best  in  Used  Presses 

A  large  assortment  of  high-speed  used  unit- 
type  presses  for  newspapers  and  job 
shops.  Such  buys  as: 

Two  octuples  with  steel  cylinders  and 
roller  bearings.  Modern  unit  typo  in  both 
cases.  23  9/16"  cut  off. 

6-Unit  straight  -  pattern  heavy  duty 
press  with  ‘2  double  high-speed  folder.s 
and  4  combination  black  and  universal 
color  comic  couples. 

These  presses  may  be  seen  in  operation. 
Write  Department  E, 

R.  Hoc  &  Co.,  Inc. 

910  E.  138th  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

DUPLEX  DRY  MA'l’  ROLLER  FOR  SALE 

Full  page,  factory  conversion  with 
AC  motor.  Bargain  for  cash. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  De  Kalb,  Illinois 


Stereo  equipment  16"  diameter.  Water  cooled 
mold,  Hoe.  Also,  trimmer,  shaver,  chip¬ 
ping  block.  Good  condition — 220  v.  60  c. 
motors,  ;ji575,  and  freight  or  any  reason¬ 
able  offer.  Free  Press,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Rubber  Plate  Equipment  For  Solo 


H.H.H.  Electro  Hydraulic  Vulcanizers  for 
manufacturing  precision  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  H.  Heinrich,  Inc.,  200  Varick 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Trained,  experienced  Librarian.  Expert 
indexer.  Continuous  record.  Desires  im¬ 
mediate  change.  Box  2134,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


Versatile,  experienced  reporter.  Age  26. 
B.A. — Rewrites,  sports,  editorials  on  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  newspapers.  Now 
employed,  but  available  immediately.  Box 
2197,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Who  will  rescue  University  Journalism 
graduate  from  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  printing  company)  Generous 
reward  of  intelligent  work  for  editorial 
or  publicity  opportunity,  anywhere. 
Three  years  on  daily'  and  trade  papers. 
Have  done  reporting,  reviewing,  desk 
work,  circulation  promotion.  Address  SI 
Leighton  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
(Apt.  1-A). _ 

Writer,  28,  now  free  lancing;  articles, 
features,  comics,  photo-series;  desire  staff 
writer’s  berth,  anywhere.  Box  2224, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SltuotlORS  WoRtod 
Meckauical 


Composing  Boom  Foreman — Now  employed, 
desire  change  south,  middlewest,  south¬ 
west;  references  to  character,  competency, 
production.  No  coat  to  giving  interview. 
Box  2213,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Composing  Room  Foreman — Last  ten  years 
with  Metropolitan  daily;  know  compos¬ 
ing  room  problems  and  equipment.  Can 
operate  your  plant  at  a  minimum  cost. 
Box  2255,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Composing  Room  Foreman-Plant  Superin¬ 
tendent  seeks  change.  Dsily-eommereial. 
Thoroughly  experienced  and  capable. 
Box  2178.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Composing  Room  Foreman — 32  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  15  executive,  18-maebine  plant. 
Guarantee  production,  efficiency.  Restyl¬ 
ing.  Union,  office  representative.  Box 
2185,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Pressman-Working  Foreman  available  Janu¬ 
ary  20th;  daily  and  commercial  rotary 
web  experience.  Age  36 — twenty  years’ 
experience.  Box  2237,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


Moro  SitRotioRs  bottom  ntxt  colomR 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraisad 


AU  negotiatioiu  confidtntiml 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

3S0  ModlaoR  Avo.  Now  York 

Bnslaass  BstaAUshed  !■  IRRR 


Fhoto-lRqrovlRq  ioolpmoRt  For  Sole 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  ,St.  538  B.  Clark  St. 

New  York.  N-.  Y. _ Chicago,  Ill. 

CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


.SltHOtlORS  WoRtod 

Publicity 


Publicity — advertising  or  aUled  work.  Age 
25.  Five  years'  training  and  experience 
in  institutional  publicity  and  promotion, 
AP  reporter.  University  graduate  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  and  journalism. 
Employed.  Outstanding  references.  Box 

2218,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

Publicity;  ,Pxamotioa.  Experienced  pub¬ 
licity,  wotp.an ;  age  28;  nine  years’  experi- 
eriie*  with  important  national  and  metro¬ 
politan  organizations.  Wide  background 
in't  education^  and  commercial  publicity, 
including  pnolication,  movie  and  radio 
production,  newspaper  writing,  and  ’’con¬ 
tact”  work.  Employed.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  start  $65-$75,  depending 
on  position.  Box  2216.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


L  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to  us 
with  payment.  (Count  five  words  to 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  For 
(our  consecutive  issues,  your  message 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Many 
are  placed  directly  through  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  this  procedure 
makes  your  record  available  to  the 
publishers  and  executives  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allied 
journalistic  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline,  12K)0  Thursday,  noon. 

EftPPERSONNELSERWICE 

1700  TImea  Bldg.  N.  Y.  C. 


r 


Wood  Typo  For  Solo 


WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
American  Wood  Type  Manufactoiing  Co. 
270  Lafayette  St.,  N.Y'.C.  Write  for  catalog. 


With  plenty  of 
experience  be¬ 
hind  him  in 
classified  and 
display  adver¬ 
tising,  this  man 
naturally 
turned  to  our 
columns  to 
reach  publish¬ 
ers  in  seeking 
a  job. 
barkgroand) 


Display  Solicitor 

('on  writ«  *114  lAyout  copy  qairklY 
roflt-ctfd  in  linARf*-  InlFniKeatlp 
Rvll  •  nr‘Wspffip«r'R  HtOFY.  PoM«M 
**XikRblUt7'*  nnd  onthaitasm.  tipeak 
wall  and  make  good  appearance.  Hava 
ideaa.  Reqnira  aagli^ble  direction. 
*i  jrearR*  College.  Age  87;  married. 
3  children.  Mlary  open.  Refer 
encee:  Mai  Fletcher,  N.  T.  World- 
Telegram;  Karl  D.  Baker,  Waah., 
D.  C.,  Rewa;  E.  Mark  Ferree,  Indpla. 
Timea;  Jnbn  Irrln,  K.  T.  Jonr.* 
Aroer. ;  W.  G.  Bnaaing,  Evanaville 
Preav;  Harriaon  MacDonald.  Lafa^ 
ette,  Ind. ;  Walter  Bryan,  M.  T.  C. 
Villager;  Chaa.  J.  Schwaat.  T. 
World-Telegram.  Write  <7kaa.  Mac- 
Kcnaie,  114  Eaat  Manjar  8t..  Valley 
htreem.  L.  1.,  N.  T. 


He  used  a  two-inch  display  ad  set 
in  the  classified  section  and  gave 
complete  details.  Price  was  $23.80 
for  one  insertion. 


The  Result 


Two  days  after  ad  appeared  he 
had  been  hired  as  display  solicitor 
on  the  Hempstead  (N.  Y.)  NEWS- 
DAY  and  had  three  other  offers. 


Classified  Department 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Man 


Charles  MacKenzie 

(With  summer 

The  Ad 


•60 


EDITOR. &  PUBLISHER 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


War  Topics 
on  tho 
Air  Forums 


THEIR  Crossley  ratings  may  run  be¬ 
hind  Charley  McCarthy,  Jack 
Benny,  or  Fred  Allen,  but  there  isn’t 
much  doubt  that 
among  radio’s  best 
attractions  lor  intelli¬ 
gent  people  are  the 
several  “forums'’  de¬ 
voted  to  questions  of 
public  interest.  We’ve  participated  in 
a  number  of  these  and  in  broadcast 
panel  discussions,  have  helped  to  or¬ 
ganize  half  a  dozen  or  so  programs  for 
the  two  principal  units,  and  have 
therefore  watched  them  with  a  fairly 
sympathetic  eye  (and  ear). 

The  calm  dispassionate  presentation 
of  conflicting  viewpoints  by  informed 
people  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  use 
of  radio  time  for  public  education. 
The  absence  of  tacky  commercials 
permits  the  use  of  the  entire  period 
for  pertinent  buiiness,  and  while 
the  broadcasting  chains  themselves 
do  not  organize  the  programs,  the 
latter  constitute  about  as  close  an 
approach  to  editorial  leadership  as 
radio  has  demonstrated. 

Both  the  “Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air’’  and  the  “American  Forum  of  the 
Air”  have  maintained  critically  high 
standards  in  selection  of  topics,  con¬ 
duct  of  debate,  and  choice  of  expon¬ 
ents.  Both  programs  pull  strong  audi¬ 
ences  against  highly  popular,  if  frivo¬ 
lous,  features.  And  both,  we  have 
thought  until  recently,  were  doing  an 
outstanding  service  in  helping  to  give 
the  nation  the  facts  upon  which  to 
form  sound  opinion. 

Right  now,  we  are  not  so  sure  that 
this  job  is  being  done  as  well  as  it 
has  been.  We  haven’t  heard  all  of 
the  broadcasts  of  either  program,  but 
from  those  we  have  heard,  the  im¬ 
pression  remains  that  confusion  rather 
than  clarity  is  being  engendered.  The 
questions  hinging  on  the  European 
vrar  and  our  relation  to  it  are  natural 
topics  for  these  “hours,”  and  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  spokesmen  for 
any  side  of  them.  Unlike  a  good 
many  questions  of  purely  domestic 
interest,  these  complex  problems  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  gradual  edging  of  the 
United  States  into  closer  co-operation 
with  the  democratic  forces  of  Europe 
are  not  easily  compressed  into  a  five- 
to-15  minute  spoken  sununary.  Many 
steps  of  reasoning  which  may  be  clear 
to  the  speaker  have  to  be  elided  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  and  what  is 
usually  handed  the  listener  is  a  chain 
of  assertions,  for  which  proof  cannot 
be  adduced  in  the  limited  time  avail¬ 
able. 

In  the  discussions  which  follow  the 
initial  presentations,  sometimes  be¬ 
tween  the  scheduled  speakers  and 
sometimes  with  participation  by  the 
audience,  the  radio  listener  has  to 
keep  his  ear  to  the  loudspeaker  tight¬ 
ly  if  he  wants  to  make  sense  out  of 
the  babel  which  often  ensues.  The 
ideal  forum  would  include  spokes¬ 
men  who  maintain  cool  heads,  clear 
emmeiation,  and  an  even  tempo  of 
delivery  regardless  of  Opposing  argu¬ 
ments,  and  it  would  have  an  audience 
able  to  phrase  questions  clearly,  with¬ 
out  tricky  barbs  intended  to  put  a 
man  on  the  spot  in  public.  You  don’t 
always  get  those  ideal  elements. 

Within  recent  weeks,  we  have  heard 
participants  around  the  microphone 
retort  in  tones  which  the  alert  engi¬ 
neers  could  not  modulate  to  audi¬ 
bility  in  time  to  get  the  whole  sentence 
to  the  listening  audience.  We  have 
often  heard  shrill-voiced  fanatics  from 
the  floor  shoot  questions  meant  either 
to  embarrass  the  speaker,  or  to  slip 
across  a  pet  piece  of  propaganda.  And 
we  have  heard  the  question  of  the 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

evening  slued  around  to  right  angles 
by  long-winded  answers  which  were 
not  answers  at  all,  but  statements  of 
a  new  topic. 

That  is  not  at  all  the  fault  of 
George  Denny,  who  has  been  modera¬ 
tor  of  the  Town  Hall  program  for 
years,  or  of  Theodore  Granik,  who 
performs  a  similar  function  for  the 
American  Forum.  Both  are  quick  on 
their  feet  and  shut  off  many  a  crack¬ 
pot  or  abusive  heckler.  Their  big 
difficulty  is  to  keep  their  own  guest 
speakers  on  the  track,  courteous  and 
good-tempered  toward  opponents,  who 
may,  in  fact,  be  business  or  personal 
antagonists. 

A  spirited  exchange  of  opinions 
may  make  a  good  show  for  the 
thousand  or  so  people  within  sight 
of  the  speakers,  but  it  doesn’t  lend 
itself  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
forums — the  information  of  the  unseen 
listeners.  With  two,  three,  or  half 
a  dozen  people  attempting  to  be  heard 
at  once,  the  effect  at  the  loud-speaker 
end  is  one  of  babel.  If  the  forums 
are  to  continue  to  bring  authoritative 
discussions  of  current  events  to  the 
air,  we  should  advise  the  people  in 
charge  to  impress  on  the  participants 
beforehand  that  radio  time,  and  the 
attention  of  the  listening  audience,  is 
too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  strident 
emphasis  of  personal  opinions.  That  is 
especially  true  at  a  time  when  most 
of  their  topics  will  deal  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  America’s  present  and 
future  part  in  the  war — a  topic  on 
which  the  public  is  getting  a  lot  less 
cool  counsel  than  it  has  the  right  to 
expect. 

*  *  * 

ACCOUNTS  of  these  fonims,  when 
they  are  published  in  newspapers, 
are  completely  free  from  the  aura 
of  confusion  which 
sometimes  attends 
the  actual  broadcast. 
The  newspaper  writ- 
f  '  c'inemned  only 
with  the  facts  that 
have  been  adduced  and  in  their  or¬ 
derly  presentation  for  his  readers.  On 
the  printed  page,  he  could  not  repro¬ 
duce,  if  he  wanted  to,  the  effect  of  a 
high-pitched  female  voice  cutting 
across  the  deep  measured  tones  of  a 
man  saying  something  that  said  high- 
pitched  female  doesn’t  like. 

That’s  just  another  way  of  saying 
that  both  the  spoken  and  the  printed 
words  have  the  .defects  of  their  quali¬ 
ties.  The  radio  supplies  spontaneity, 
often  at  the  cost  of  clarity  and 
sustained  thought.  The  press  gives 
clarity,  but  may  elide  the  verve  and 
enthusiasm  that  gave  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram  life.  Where  information  is  in¬ 
volved,  we’re  prepared  to  sacrifice  a 
lot  of  enthusiasm  and  oratory  for  the 
sake  of  a  clearly  stated  fact,  supported 
by  credible  evidence.  And  in  the  20 
years  of  radio’s  public  life,  not  many 
speakers  have  been  developed  with 
the  ability  of  President  Roosevelt, 
Secretary  Ickes,  Monsignor  Sheen,  Dr. 
Fosdick  and  very  few  others  to  give 
speech  the  clarity  and  vividness  that 
it  must  have  to  convey  a  lasting 
message. 

Few,  even  of  the  radio  professionals, 
have  mastered  the  art  of  the  pause 
for  emphasis,  and  most  of  the  ama¬ 
teurs  seem  to  have  taken  their  tech¬ 
nique  from  the  late  Floyd  Gibbons, 
who  gloried  in  his  ability  to  crowd  an 
unbelievable  number  of  words  into  a 
minute’s  speech.  He  knew  how  to  do 
it;  most  of  his  imitators,  conscious  or 
not,  have  not  the  same  talent. 

It  has  been  said  that  broadcasting 
destroyed  the  oratory  of  the  William 
Jennings  Bryan-Chauncey  Depew  va- 


Few  Hove 
Good  Radio 
Technique 


Reporting 
—A  Plus  and 
A  Minus 


riety.  There  is  no  opportunity  for 
sawing  the  air  in  front  of  a  mike, 
and  most  radio  speakers,  uninspired 
at  best  and  without  the  spur  of  an 
audience,  rumble  along  like  a  Santa 
Fe  freight  train.  Even  today  the 
majority  of  radio  speakers  signal  a 
chaise  on  the  dial,  but  there  are  some 
whofhave  developed  a  new  type  of 
public  speaking  suited  to  the  medium. 
That  is  an  art.  It  requires  conscious 
and  consistent  effort,  like  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  writing  style. 

We  suggest  that  the  need  for  such 
effort  be  impressed  by  the  radio  people 
on  the  folks  who  participate  in  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  programs.  Questions  of 
great  public  concern  ought  not  to  be 
fumbled  and  bungled  by  amateurs  of 
diction  any  more  than  they  should  be 
mishandled  by  illiterates  in  print. 

*  •  * 

OUR  COMPLIMENTS  to  the  New 
York  newspapers  on  their  meticu¬ 
lous  reporting  of  the  activities  of  the 
No  Foreign  War 
Committee,  organized 
by  Verne  Marshall, 
editor  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  a 
newspaper  owner,  and,  according  to 
the  code  for  journalism  defined  by 
Secretary  Ickes  and  George  Seldes, 
whatever  he  does  ought  to  be  sacro¬ 
sanct  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  journal¬ 
ists.  Our  foremost  critics  of  the  press 
have  long  maintained  that  no  owner, 
editor  or  publisher  is  ever  wrong  in 
the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries — unless 
they  are  direct  competitors. 

Mr.  Marshall,  however,  may  think 
differently.  He  came  to  New  York 
unknown  except  to  a  few  people  who 
had  met  him  at  newspaper  conven¬ 
tions.  He  came  in  a  cause  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  popular  with  the  New 
York  press — though  not  one  of  the 
New  York  papers  has  ever  advocated 
“all-out”  American  participation  in 
the  present  foreign  war.  He  was  the 
immediate  focus  of  reporters’  atten¬ 
tion  when  he  hit  the  big  town,  and 
no  bridal  party  of  the  Old  Four  Hun¬ 
dred  was  ever  reported  with  more 
attention  to  small  details  than  the 
moves  and  utterances  of  this  Iowan. 
Every  word  he  spoke— even  those  he 
withdrew— was  printed.  The  pattern 
of  bis  suit,  the  angle  of  his  cigar,  his 
hells  and  damns,  his  “Hya”  greetings 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press — the 
minutae  which  are  usually  omitted — 
grew  into  columns  of  valuable  New 
'York  space.  There  wasn’t  much  about 
Verne  Marshall  that  New  York  news¬ 
paper  readers  didn’t  know  after  a 
week — except  the  fact  that  he’s  a  fine, 
honest,  bullheaded  chap  who  stands 
pretty  vfell  with  the  home  folks. 

We  wish  the  same  kind  of  report¬ 
ing  might  be  applied  to  some  other 
groups  around  this  town,  especially 
the  curiously  named  outfits  which 
ffont  for  the  Communist  Party.  Day 
after  day  we  read  oi  things  like  the 
American  Students’  Union,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Peace  Mobilization,  etc.,  which 
are  known  to  people  who  keep  track 
of  such  things  as  either  arms  or 
“transmission  belts”  of  the  CP.  Not 
once  have  we  seen  in  a  New  York 
paper  a  note  between  commas  or 
parentheses  identifying  these  outfits 
for  what  they  are.  Their  names  are 
not  descriptive,  and  in  the  past  two 
or  three  years  many  a  well-meaning 
liberal  has  been  sucked  into  member¬ 
ship  in  an  organization  secretly  domi¬ 
nated  by  Communists  and  pointed  the 
way  Moscow  directed  from  day  to 
lay. 

Moscow’s  brand  of  Communism  is 
just  about  as  remote  from  theoretical 
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Communism  as  it  is  from  democracf. 

In  its  international  policies  it  is  tsar¬ 
ism  all  over  again,  without  the  ener¬ 
vating  defects  that  killed  the  old  rot 
gime.  Internally,  pretty  much  the 
same,  except  that  different  faAe, 
glower  above  the  imiform  collars.  It 
is  a  bedevilling  philosophy  wherevat 
it  appears,  and  its  mission  in  the 
United  States  today  seems  to  be  both 
the  confusion  of  the  nation’s  thoujjit 
and  the  diversion  of  our  innate  an¬ 
tagonism  from  dictator-ruled  Ger¬ 
many  towards  dictator-ruled  Japan, 
with  whom  Russia  has  more  immedi¬ 
ate  bones  to  pick. 

Readers  of  our  newspapers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  the  objects  and  affilia. 
tions  of  outfits  which  hide  behind  ap- 1 
parently  patriotic  names.  There 
no  difficulty  in  showing  up  the  Hitler- 
dominated  “bunds,”  in  identifyin| 
their  camps,  arresting  and  convictiig 
their  leaders,  and  generally  knocking 
them  down.  They  were  clumsy  arid 
stupid,  far  more  so  than  the  Com¬ 
munist  gangs — but  the  latter  arTj 
equally  vulnerable  to  diligent  report¬ 
ing. 

No  matter  how  often  they  change  I 
their  names,  they  ought  to  be  iden^l 
fied  for  what  they  are  whenever  th#y| 
appear  in  the  news. 

•  •  • 

ALONG  THE  same  line,  we  werm’t 
at  all  happy  in  recalling  the  past 
year’s  history  of  another  case,  when 
it  came  to  an  end 
last  week.  Just  a 
year  ago,  about  17 
young  New  Yorken' 
were  arrested  by  the 
Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  charged  witn  various  offenses  | 
against  the  nation.  They  were  seri¬ 
ous  charges,  verging  on  treason  in 
some  instances.  The  arrests,  indict¬ 
ments,  and  subsequent  trial  made  big 
news.  Upon  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  defendants 
were  pictured  in  the  press  as  con¬ 
spirators  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  force,  with  stealing  arms  and 
ammunition  from  National  Guard 
armories  and  sundry  other  crimM. 

It  was  a  story  of  major  importanet, 
and  from  the  government’s  announce¬ 
ments,  a  strong  prima  facie  case 
against  the  group  appeared  to  be 
certain. 

They  were  brou^t  to  trial.  ChargM 
against  two  were  dismissed  befdte 
the  case  got  to  the  jury.  One  coni- 
mitted  suicide.  Nine  were  acquitted, 
and  the  jury  disagreed  in  the  case  «f 
the  other  five,  one  of  whom  was — add 
is — a  National  Guard  captain.  WIuKi 
these  five  were  brought  to  trial  UmTI 
week,  the  Federal  attorney  a^ed  fdr  f 
dismissal  of  the  charges.  Meanwhfie  I 
the  captain  was  tried  by  courtmartUtl 
and  acquitted.  His  outfit  had  left  for  1 
training  camp  while  the  charges  wen  | 
pending,  and  he  was  transferred,  un¬ 
der  a  cloud,  to  another  organizatioK| 
not  yet  in  active  service. 

All  of  these  men,  with  possibly  one  I 
or  two  exceptions,  appear  to  hare  I 
been  guilty  of  little  more  than  boistec-- 
ous  talk  and  maybe  anti-semitism  aftsr 
half  a  dozen  drinks.  A  solid  hundred 
of  them  would  not  have  made  one 
first-class  traitor — but  incipient  trea¬ 
son  is  the  impression  the  country  got 
of  their  activities  from  the  newspapers. 

The  newspapers  are  being  damned 
by  friends  of  these  people,  but  we 
don’t  believe  that  the  primary  faidt 
lies  in  newspaper  offices.  The  press 
acted  on  what  seemed  to  be  excel¬ 
lent  authority — and  that  same  author¬ 
ity  let  it  down  badly.  Injustice  was 
done,  and  the  press  was  a  party  to 
it,  and  the  victims  have  no  re¬ 
dress. 

Something  ought  to  be  done  to 
vent  such  business  in  future— aM| 
we’d  appreciate  suggestions  from  read¬ 
ers  who  have  given  this  case  some| 
thought. 


/ 


